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NIGHTS ON THE OCEAN. 



CHAPTEE I. 

In wWch the Beader mates the Acquaintance of the Hero and 
also the Heroine; with Mr. and Mrs. Howard. — Mr. Styles his 
own Trumpeter. — ^A Farmer taking his Snack. — And the 
adrent of a highly intelligent Shepherd. 

" Whbee did you say the steamer started from ?" 

" Erom the floating pier, sir, in front of the Princes' 
Dock," was the prompt reply, delivered by the sprucest 
of waiters, in one of the most fashionable hotels at 
Liverpool, as, with the noiseless automaton motion 
peculiar to his order, he glided about the table at 
which the speaker, an elderly gentleman, of bland and 
prepossessing appearance, and two ladies, evidently 
his wife and daughter, were seated, complying more 
with the form of luncheon than actually partaking of 
any of the viands so abundantly spread for that anti- 
prandial meal. " The cab will drive you right down 
to the swing bridge, when the porters will be sure to 
put you right, sir," he continued, giving sundry 
touches to the several dishes on the table, to make 
them stand in more precise order ; placing the castors 

B 
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nearer the ladies' unused plates, and with officious 
celerity replenishing the two half-emptied glasses, and 
finally depositing the decanter at a convenient dis- 
tance from the gentleman's hand, as a silent hint that 
his own required refilling. 

"Thank you," replied the individual, in acknow- 
ledgment of the mute reminder, and inquiring, as he 
filled his empty glass — " Does the steamer only make 
one trip between the ship and the shore ?" 

" Oh yes, tAt, soteiral ) indeed, she is going to aad 
fro till all the passengers are on board. The ladies 
will find that an uncommon fine tongue, and them is 
about the tenderest chicken anywhere. "We always 
has unusual fine chicken at the Adelphi,'* continued 
the obsequious waiter, lingering about the table, and 
extolling the merits of the commissariat of the esta- 
blishment, as with officious zeal he compelled the 
pepper-castors, salt-ceUars, and glasses, to perform a 
rapid cotillon from place to place round the table, and 
at last, for want of employment, or any topic of con- 
versation, was reluctantly compelled to withdraw, as 
the gentleman began to mal^e a serious demonstration 
on the strongly-recommended tongue and fowl. 

** I say, messmate, when does the * Chieftain' trip 
her anchor?" inquired a stranger, as, entering the 
apartment unceremoniously, he passed the retiring 
ftmctionary, and, striding towards the fireplace, flung 
a small valise and overcoat on the table opposite the 
party at luncheon. 

" The * Chieftain,' sir— yes, sir, the ' Chieftain' sails 
at flood-tide," replied the waiter, following the 
fipeaker, stirring the fire and dusting the table as an 
occupation, till the next demand on his informational 
lowers* 
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"And that, I suppose, in this longitude, will he 
Bomewaj near four o'clock?" rejoined the stranger, 
more in the tone of an observation than an inquiry. 

" Yes, sir ; four o'clock precisely, sir." 

" She's a clipper, is she not P" 

" A clipper, sir — ^yes, sir, and one of the finest and 
smartest out of Liverpool. Quite a pop'lar boat, sir." 

"A what boat did you sayP" demanded the 
stranger, as a humorous curl lurked round the corner 
of his mouth, and advancing his head, as if to make 
sure of the explanation. But the hero of the napkin, 
detecting the waggish expression on the speaker's 
countenance, and not being probably ready with a 
definition, and by no means inclined to have his dig- 
nity lowered by being made the subject of amuse- 
ment, like a skilful fencer, parried the lunge by re- 
peating, in the parrot-like style of his fraternity — 

*' Quite so, sir — quite remarkable pop'lar." Then 
breaking into a more pertinent theme, he added — 
** Any refreshment, sir, before you go on board, sir P" 
And taking the good-humoured nod of the stranger 
as an affirmative, immediately commenced a running 
catalogue of the bill-of-fare, by enumerating " Cold 
roast, cold boiled, sir ; beef, mutton, sir ; roast veal, 
ham, tongue, fowls, sir, and " But at this interest- 
ing part of his narration, he was checked by the gen- 
tleman at the opposite table, who, with the two ladies, 
had looked up on hearing the name of the vessel, and 
with a considerable amount of interest, had, during 
the brief colloquy, scrutinized the new comer with 
looks of considerable curiosity, especially the gentle- 
man, who, rising and interrupting the other's loquacity, 
observed, with a courteous and affable freedom of 
manner^ at once friendly and sincere— 
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" If the gentleman is to be, as I presume from his 
question, a fellow-passenger with ourselves on board 
the ' Chieftain,' I should be most happy to have the 
pleasure of his company at our table ; and if he will 
do me the honour of taking a glass of wine to our 
better acquaintance on the voyage to Australia, I shall 
regard it as a special obligation." 

" Sir, your invitation is conveyed in terms of such 
gentlemanly courtesy and kindness, that I accept it 
with the most cordial sincerity, and consider it an 
extremely fortunate circumstance to be enabled to 
make so desirable an acquaintance thus early in our 
meeting," rejoined the stranger in a moment, throw- 
ing off the loose, half-nautical tone and manner he 
had adopted on entering, and bowing with marked 
respect to the ladies, who had risen to welcome him 
to their table, and, with a heartiness of feeling quite 
in keeping with the other's unreserved action, taking 
the proffered hand held out for his acceptance, and 
shaking it with a warmth of expression that seemed 
at once to place the two gentlemen on the footing of 
established friends. 

" Before, however, I take the privilege of a seat 
beside your family, the rules of good breeding require 
that I should introduce myself, at aU events, by name, 
to the notice of yourself and — unless I greatly err, 
these ladies — ^your wife and daughter," the stranger 
continued, with a rapid glance in the direction occu- 
pied by the female portion of the party, and lingering 
with a keen intensity of pleasure on the features of 
the younger of the two ladies, as he mechanically 
drew a card from its morocco sheath, and presented 
it to his new acquaintance. 

*^ Mr. Harcourt/' exclaimed the other, glancing at 
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the piece of pasteboard in his fingers, and with a smile 
of welcome greeting, again extending his hand to the 
gentleman, " and the son of my old acquaintances, 
Har<;ourt and Winslow, of the Strand, where I have 
banked for the last twenty years. This is indeed 
agreeable. Sir, I am delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance. My dears," he continued, turning to his wife 
and daughter, '' I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you Mr. Sydney Harcourt ; Mr. Harcourt, Mrs. How- 
ard and my daughter Florence; and as for myself," 
he proceeded, as the party at once seated themselves 
round the table, " if you have had anything to do with 
the commercial relations of your father's house, my 
name may probably be known to you in relation to 
some rather responsible dealings with Australia, under 
the firm of Howard and Sons." 

" Perfectly, sir— by report, at least," replied Mr. 
Harcourt, bowing. "I have frequently heard my 
father mention your name, and always associated with 
terms of high personal esteem." 

" Thank you, sir — ^thank you," rejoined the other, 
as, rubbing his hands, and drawing his chair nearer 
the table, he resumed: "]N'ow, Mr. Harcourt, as we 
have got over the formality of a personal introduction, 
suppose I introduce that tongue to your notice, which 
our friend the waiter has just extolled so highly, and 
request you to make its acquaintance as speedily as 
possible, while I perform th6 same courtesy with these 
equally commended fowls ; for though alone none of 
us felt much inclination to eat, under the stimulus of 
your company, and the pleasure I feel in the prospect 
of having an agreeable friend with us on our long 
voyage, I already feel, as Bottom would say, a strong 
disposition to eat creeping over me, and centering in 
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the palate with a sense of pleasurable appetite ; and 
I doubt not that, under such circumstances, Mrs. 
Howard, and even you, Florence, may be induced to 
find an appetite. Tender, at all events," he said, in 
a sort of parenthesis, as with facile despatch he diB« 
articulated one of the fowls, and laid the several parts 
in seemly order on the dish, as Mr. Harcourt, with 
equal readiness, followed suit on both the ham and 
tongue. " Waiter, another bottle of wine. How do 
you feel disposed to the cold viands before you, Mr. 
Harcourt?" he inquired, as, completing his task, he 
began to pass the selected portions to his wife and 
daughter. 

'^Both ready and willing, sir," replied the gentleman 
addressed, as he laid down his knife and fork, and began 
to supply each plate with a due proportion from the 
dish he had just carved. ** And if I may be allowed 
to recommend, I should strongly suggest the propriety 
of the ladies making as hearty a meal as possible, as 
it may be some hours after going on board before the 
exigencies of the ship will admit of the preparing any 
other repast, and I have known even tea delayed till 
as late as eight o'clock." 

"A very sensible suggestion of yours, Mr. Har- 
court, and I hope, my dears, you will benefit by it." 
Whether it was that the ladies thought so too, or, 
like Mr. Howard, the pleasure of a handsome and 
agreeable companion gave a zest to appetite, certain 
it is that each individual did fair justice to the fowl, 
ham, and tongue, and were soon on the most unre- 
strained and cheerful of terms, and eating, laughing, 
and chatting, with the familiarity of old fi'iends, when 
the waiter returned with the fresh decanter of wine. 

** Now, then, Mr. Harcourt, fill a bumper to our 
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bettor acquaintanoe and friendBhip.'' Both gentldn 
men dmnk the toaat with hearty good^will, and % 
aincerity that left little doubt that each desired to 
cultivate a more perfect knowledgOi and lay the 
groundwork of an enduring intimacy— a wish equally 
participated in by the ladies, whose hopes for a last- 
ing friendship were shown by the cordial manner m 
which both mother and daughter — ^and, if the truth 
must be told, especially the latter— responded to the 
toast. For it could not but be extremely gratifying 
to the ladies to find that, during the long and mono^ 
tonous yoyage they were just entering upon, they 
would have the society of a young, affable, and hand* 
some gentleman, evidently one also of education* 9M 
he was, by her father's knowledge, of unexceptionable 
position in life. JSfot that ignorance or uncertainty 
on the latter point would have exercised any influence 
on Plorence Howard's present satisfaction; for she 
was just then of an age when romance holds a greatef 
sway over the female mind than foot, however beau« 
tifiil and omnipotent sage teachers and learned divines 
may represent truth to be. Still, it was an eztia 
satisfaction to Plorence to feel that, in those partiout 
lars in which parents are most interested as respects 
acquaintances for their daughters with the opposite 
sex, everything was fully credited and endorsed by 
her father. 

As conviction on this point quietiy settled down 
in Florence's mind, and the reserve of a first acquaint- 
ance wore off under the lively conversation and free- 
dom from all restraint that characterized the tone and 
manner of the chief speakers, Florence, though taking 
an occasional part in the conversation, had sufficient 
time to make herself tolerably acquainted with, at 
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least, the salient points of their companion's physical 
qualifications, and to hazard a few shrewd guesses at 
some of those mental and moral attributes of which 
she deemed his expressive and intelligent features a 
good, if not a certain title-page. 

Though by no means possessing the rare qualities 
of mind or person necessary to constitute him a hero, 
Sydney Harcourt was a young man whom no one 
could mistake for other than a gentleman. He had 
good eyes, a straight nose, well-formed mouth and' 
chin, dark locks of curly hair, flung loosely on one 
side of his head, giving evidence of a broad, wpU- 
shaped forehead, which, if deficient in the height that 
indicates large veneration and benevolence, showed 
the possession of strong reflective powers and courage. 
His figure, tall and well proportioned, was, though 
slight, well knit and muscular, and conveyed the idea 
of every nerve and sinew being vigorously braced, and 
in a state of active tension. To such a frame grace 
was a natural attendant; and, whether in repose or 
action, the outline of Sydney's figure was always sure 
to present those easy and graceful curves that invari- 
ably leave a pleasing impression on the eye of the 
beholder. 

To these natural advantages he added a well- 
informed mind, a familiar knowledge of most branches 
of polite literature, a full and harmonious voice, 
which, when enlisted to second the appeals of a light 
expressive eye, became most eloquently significant, 
while, at the time we introduce him to the reader, 
he was just at that age, about five and twenty, when 
the enthusiasm of youth is merging into the self- 
reliant confidence of the man. 

In a worldly point of view, few young^men of his 
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age and position were better situated than Sydney 
Horcourt, the youngest of the two sons of an opulent 
London banker, who, for the kst five years, had been 
allowed by his father £1000 per annum, with a pro« 
mise of a sharo in the bank when he should have 
attained his twenty-sixth year. A couple of years spent 
in the bank, between leaving Eton and attaining his 
majority, had given him a tolerable knowledge of 
business, which at any after time could be easily 
extended when he finally devoted himself to the com- 
mercial purposes of life. That time was now fast 
approaching; for after having enjoyed five years of what 
may be called an independent and roving life, visiting 
the Mediterranean, Iceland, and the Baltic, in his 
own yacht, frequenting theatres, operas, and races, 
and sharing in those pleasures considered necessary 
for a gentleman of education, was now preparing to 
take his part in the business of life. An elder brother, 
Sydney's senior by six years, had, as the managing 
agent of the bank in Australia, been in the colony 
since the discovery of the gold in those regions, and, 
in addition to the usual business of a bank, carried 
on, on his own account, an extensive trade in the 
purchase of gold-dust and wool, and had already 
acquired so large a business in these articles as to 
demand another head to superintend it. It was to 
supply this requisite demand that Sydney was now 
proceeding to the southern continent, sent by the 
elder Mr. Harcourt to invest a certain sum in the 
brother's business, and take his share of the toil and 
profits of the speculation, it being understood that if, 
after three years, the junior brother should either 
dislike the commercial character of the business, or 
wish to return to Europe, he was to be at liberty to 
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Bell out his share, and, upon coming home, daim hia 
seat in the councils of the bank. 

Such was, in brief, the history and ulterior pro-* 
spects of Sydney Harcourt, and which, in the friendly 
and agreeable conversation carried on between Mr. 
Howard and his wife, our hero had, in his brief state* 
ment of reasons for visiting the Antipodes, in a con- 
siderable measure narrated. When Sydney confessed 
that he had frequ^itly heard his father mention the 
name of Mr. Howard, he might have stated what he 
perfectly well knew by common report, as well as by 
the satisfactory state of the bank ledger — ^that Mr. 
Howard had been a very large and prosperous con- 
tractor, who, having amassed an ample fortune, had, 
like a sensible man, retired from business while yet 
young enough to enjoy the evening of life in calm 
domestic happiness, and, without injuring the pro- 
spects of his children, two sons and a daughter, elicit 
as much innocent pleasure from life as his unemployed 
time and abundant means would enable him to 
obtain. 

Stimulated by the exciting accounts brought home 
by every ship from Australia of the auriferous wealth 
of these too-long neglected colonies, and fired by, the 
love of adventure, and the romantic incidents narrated 
of bush life and gold digging, and at the same time 
prudentially moved to emigrate by what was told of 
the favourable opportunities afforded by the rising 
importance of Melbourne as the site of a colonial 
metropolis, and the advantages it presented for con- 
tracts either in the materials for buildings, or the 
erection of public and private residences, the two 
sons of Mr. Howard had, some few years previously, 
obtained their father's permission to try their for- 
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tunes in this southern El Dorado, and supplied 
with all neceBsary means for either pursuit, bad 
sailed direct for Port Philip. After a few weeks 
devoted to inspection at Melbourne, the youthful 
enthusiasts, unwilling to settle down to business em« 
plojments without first seeing and trying their for- 
tunes at the diggings, set out for Bendigo ; but here, 
after toiling like galley slaves for six months without 
any return, and, in consequence of the excessive 
price of provisions, being reduced to their last sove- 
reign, finally left a locality where their united ex- 
ertions for nearly half a year hardly amounted to 
two ounces of gold ; and ashamed to return to Mel- 
bourne and make use of their bills of credit without 
another attempt to retrieve their desperate fortunes, 
the two brothers having become well seasoned by 
that time to hard labour, shouldered their tools and 
tent, and set out on foot for Balarat. Here, after 
encountering extraordinary dangers, both from bush- 
rangers and want of food and water, they ultimately 
arrived ; and being too poor to buy a " prospect," 
and finding all the likely places occupied, in sheer 
desperation pitched their tent apart from all the 
other workers, and the next morning commenced 
sinking a well for themselves. For two days not a 
grain of the precious metal cheered their despairing 
eyes, but about noon on the third they turned up a 
nugget, weighing nearly half a pound. This was but 
the beginning of a success that continued for nearly 
six weeks, when, having realized gold dust to the 
value of more than £5000, they resolved to discon- 
tinue their present vagabond kind of life, and return 
to more legitimate employment. Accordingly, selling 
their site, tools, and tent to a new comer, the brothers 
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returned with rejoicing hearts to Melbourne, and 
having, with their letters of credit and the proceeds of 
the ^' diggings/' the command of ample capital, were 
enabled to purchase several exte&sive strips of land in 
and about the town, and also to secure a large amount 
of building stock, when, setting to work and building 
on their own ground, the brothers had, in the course 
of a couple of years^ added several entire streets of 
substantial buildings to the town of Melbourne, at the 
same time public and private contracts poured in upon 
them till their business became the most extensive in 
the colony. They had lately purchased an estate a 
few miles from the capital, on which they had erected 
several villa residences ; in two of which, the brothers, 
having since married, had settled, and a third, built 
expressly for their parents and sister, now only waited 
the arrival of Mr. Howard, who, after much delibera- 
tion, had finally determined to quit England, and, with 
his wife and daughter, spend the rest of his days be- 
side his children in the house provided for him in 
Australia. 

" You are of course familiar to the sea, Mr. Har- 
court, and have probably been to Australia before ?" 
inquired Florence, when the general explanations on 
each side had come to a close, and the repast being 
over, the waiter began to clear the table. 

** Yes and no, madam, if without impertinence I 
may be allowed to speak in such contradictory terms,*' 
repUed Sydney. '* I have had for some years a sort 
of roving acquaintance vdth the sea, it is true — such 
surface knowledge of the mariner's profession as a 
gentleman of necessity acquires who has been in the 
habit of sailing his own yacht along the coast, con- 
tending now and then, both on the river and in the 
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channel, for the dub cup, and once or twice paying a 
flying visit to Hecla and Vesuvius ; this, macLun, is 
about the extent of my maritime experience, except 
indeed once, whefl a boy, being carried to sea in a 
schooner that had slipped her cable, and consequently 
made to take an invpluntary voyage some distance ou 
the way to the United States." 

" What ! carried to sea alone in a ship ?" de- 
manded his fair listener, with a countenance and voice 
indicative of the most lively curiosity. 

"Even BO, I assure you,'* replied her companion 
with a light laugh, as he noted the eager look that 
bespoke as much anxiety as interest on the face of his 
hearer. " I was adrift in a light schooner on the 
wide Atlantic for nearly seven days, the only living 
thing aboard, except a Newfoundland dog which be- 
longed to the master ; not a sail in sight, and not a 
sound but the moaning wind in the cordage, and the 
occasional melancholy howl of the faithful hound, 
who, as if conscious of our lost and seemingly hope- 
less plight, bayed at the moon through the long hours 
of the weary night." 

" What a fearful predicament ! How did you 
escape?" inquired both mother and daughter, in a 
tone of unaffected solicitude. 

'' Oh, the owners despatched a steamer to find the 
runaway ship; and, after much cruising and some 
trouble, ultimately fell in with her on the evening of 
the seventh day, when, taking the truant in tow, I 
and my bark were led in triumph like a recovered 
captive, and re-entered the harbour some eleven days 
after our departure from port." 

" Not heerd tell of my Southdowns P" exclaimed a 
aquaic-built, burly-looking personage, entering the 
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room at the moment Harcourt concluded his brief 
adventure, and, bj the loudness of his tone, the pom- 
pous and energetic style of his remarks, efectuallj 
preventing any response from the ladies, the new- 
comer being evidently resolved to make himself the 
centre of attraction, and to allpw no dog to bark 
while he was present. '* Not heerd of my South* 
downs F" he repeated, addressing the waiter as he 
followed the new comer up the apartment, and speak* 
ing in a tone that implied a most sovereign pity for 
that functionary's ignorance or misfortune. " Not 
heerd that Muster Styles, of Boorland Farm, the 
well-known hagrekulturist and glazier, was ataking 
out a parcel of his best sheep to Australey — ^not heerd 
of that, mister? Well, that does queer me," he 
added, as the waiter shook his head in repudiation of 
such important intelligence. *' Well, I wouldn't have 
beleft that, now. Why, it was in one of the papers 
more than a week ago ; all the reasons for my selling 
my farm, and what stock I was agoing to take out to 
Australey, and the name of my man — ' Giles Ferkiss, 
Farmer Styles's highly intelligent shepherd, we under- 
stand accompanies his master to the Antipodes to 
superintend the stock-breeding.' Why, don't you 
never see the papers — ain't you got no noospapers 
hereaway P" he demanded, turning to the waiter with 
a look of concentrated pity, as he quoted from memory 
B scrap of farming intelligence from some remote pro- 
vincial paper. 

" Certainly, sir, all the London and most of the 
weekly journals, besides a very great number of the 
provincial ones ; you will find them all filed, sir, in 
the coffee-room." 

** Oh| then, you no doubt reada the ' Baddlesmere 
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Independent,' which ia allowed to be the be^ paper 
in the country. In course, you takes the * Baddies- 
mere Independent P' *' 

" No, sir, never heard of the name before, and yet 
we hare most of the county papers." 

"Never heerd of the *Baddiesmere Independent?*" 
replied Mr. Styles, giving a deep inspiration, as, in- 
serting his thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat, 
he turned from his pitying contemplation of the be- 
nighted waiter, to stare with a bland smile of conscious 
superiority at the party at the opposite table, who, 
unable to suppress the evidence of humour with which 
they listened to the pomposity of the stranger's re- 
marks, replied to the appeal by an expression df sup- 
pressed amusement, which Mr. Styles at once inter- 
preted as a reciprocity of his own sentiments ; and, 
irtrong in this belief, observed, in a tone of intellectual 
triumph — 

" You wouldn't now have beleft that if you had 
not aheerd it ; you wouldnH have thought there was sich 
hignorance in the world, would you P" Having thus 
made Mr. Howard's party converts, as he believed, 
to his sentiments and opinions, he once more turned 
to the waiter, who was busy preparing the table for 
the refreshment ordered, and, drawing up his body to 
its full altitude, and looking down majestically on the 
stolid attendant, observed, in a strain of playful sar- 
casm, " JN'ow, I shouldn't wonder if you never heerd 
oiffte afore — ^perhaps never heerd tell of Farmer Styles, 
of Boorland, who has taken a sallon passage in the 
ship * Chieftain,' and is going out to improve the breed 
of sheep in Australey. Nor do I suppose you ever 
heerd tell of my shepherd, who was to have been wait- 
ing here for me at one o'clock, as soon as he had got 
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the pens aboard the ship. It's just likely a clever 
man like you niver heerd tell of even me afore to- 
day P" And Mr. Styles put the question in a tone of 
condescending jocularity. 

" No, sir, never heard the name before," replied 
the impassive waiter, as he received some covered 
dishes from an assistant, and placed them on Mr. 
Styles's table. 

What the effect of an affirmative response might 
have been on the temper of the facetious farmer, 
it is difficult to say, seeing that the negative, so far 
from displeasing or piquing the vanity of that im- 
portant personage, excited a loud and hearty fit of 
laughter. 

" Well," he continued, once more familiarly ad- 
dressing the opposite party, as he wiped with a red 
cotton handkerchief the moisture from his bald head 
and face caused by the exertion of laughing, "I've 
been used to hignorant people and stoopids all my 
life,'though I dare say you won't believe it ; but this 
beats anything I ever come across afore ; but there, 
you see we ain't all just gifted alike," he added, apolo- 
getically, for the deficiency of the unfortunate waiter. 
"And as 1 says when we gets a beet among the 
wurzles, we must take the good with the bad." Hav- 
ing consoled himself with this moral reflection, Mr, 
Styles took his place at the table, and taking, off the 
cover, inquired, as he gazed doubtingly on the contents 
revealed, " What on airth, my man, do you call this ?" 

" Beef-steak, sir, leastways rump-steak, sir. You 
ordered steak, sir." 

"But Where's the ingins?" he demanded, stick- 
ing his fork in the large slice of steaming meat, and 
holding it up to view, aa with a knife he explored the 
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surface of the disb, in the hope to discover the missing 
luxury, and looking with blank despair at the amazed 
waiter. 

"Onions, sir — ^you didn't say onions, sir; but 
there's oyster sauce, sir," replied the other, slightly 
quailing before the steady gaze of the hungry 
farmer. 

" JDiMt say ingins," he retorted, derisively. " In 
course I didn't; dDesn't every fool know that beef- 
steaks and ingins always goes together ! No ingins ! 
I never heerd teU of the likes. Well, if this is the 
way you cooks wittles in this out-o'-the-way place, 
you ought to come down to our part of the countiy, 
and learn how to fry beef-steaks and ingins. "We 
know a thing or two in our parts, I can tell you." 

" I should tbink so, sir," rejoined the other quickly, 
" if joufry beef-steaks." 

"I believe you there, my man," resumed Mr. 
Styles, evidently taking the pert retort as a compli- 
ment to himself and the obscure nook from which 
he had migrated. Having confirmed his approba- 
tion of the compliment by an approving nod, Mr. 
Styles deliberately unbuttoned his coat and waistcoat 
to give himself greater freedom of action, turned up 
his cuffs, and pushing the plate disdainfully from 
before him, as insufficient for his purpose, drew the 
dish into its place, emptied the contents of the butter- 
boat over his steak, helped himself to three or four 
potatoes, and cutting out the half of a small apple- 
pie, placed it, crust and fruit, with a few heaped 
spoonfuls of sugar, on one side of his meat, oysters, 
and vegetables, and looking round the table for some 
further addition to his meal, seized the cheese the 
waiter was placing in reserve, and cutting off a sub- 
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Btontial slice, added, in a tone of querulous disap* 
pointment, as he chipped it up into slips over his 
other food — 

" What, ain't you got no brocolow or cabbige ?'* 
Then, urith a grunt of very significant displeasure, 
bayoneting with his fork sundry pieces of bread, 
and unspitting them by his dish for immediate use, 
grasped his knife, and after rapidly setting it upon 
the prongs of his fork, muttered, as he bent forward 
to his task, *^ Well, this is a feed — nither ingins nor 
cabbige." 

The first loaded fork of mingled meat, oysteti 
cheese, and potatoes, was already on its way to his 
capacious mouth, supported immediately in the reap 
by a large mass of pie, his knife being heaped with 
that dainty, when a sudden recollection flashed through 
the brain of Mr. Styles, and compelled him to pauBe. 
Carefully laying down the two implements, with their 
undisturbed cargo, and placrog his broad hand on a 
tankard of ale the waiter had just set before him, and 
turning himself in the direction of Mr. Howard and 
his party, said, as he brought the pewter half-way to 
his mouth — 

" I drink to your very good health, marm ; yours, 
miss; yours, sir; and yourn, nodding last of all to 
Sydney. Having relieved his mind with respect to 
this piece of etiquette, Mr. Styles took so long, so 
steady and persevering a draught, that when he re- 
placed the vessel on the table, he had to rest a mo- 
ment before the plethoric state of his head and his 
suspended breathing enabled him to articulate, ** Fill 
that chap again," and allowed him to commence his 
meal with that undivided devotion that so eminently 
distiii^uishe4 t)im on euch occf^ions. Indeed, ihfi 
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manner in which Mr. Styles accompliBhed his dinner^ 
and the total abandonment of all consequences, as he 
devoted himself without pause or respite to the heavy 
task before him, was something to see and to admire ; 
and 843 the broad disk of solid meat disappeared chunk 
after chunk, with masses of bread, potatoes, cheese, 
and pie, down that still gaping void, that no quantum 
of aliment seemed to fQl ; and while the steady up and 
down motion of the fork and knife plied their cease- 
less action, the whole process could only be likened 
to two stout hibourers filling a farm-cart, or the 
monotonous motion of the pistons of a steam- 
engine. 

Perseverance and industry, however, will sur- 
mount any difficulty; and these highly popular vir- 
tues, on the present occasion, certainly stood Mr. 
Styles in good part, and in a time infinitely less than 
might have been expected from the feat he had to 
perform, enabled that doughty workman to clear off 
and dispose of every vestige of his seemingly Sercu- 
lean task. Indeed, so highly did he seem to relish the 
general mixture of which he had partaken, and so little 
did he appear to miss the absent " ingins," or rather, so 
well and kindly did he take to the succedaneum of oyster 
sauce, that having disposed of all the solids before him, 
and used the flexible knife to good purpose in scraping 
up the $uid residuum, that, after bayoneting another 
half slice of the loaf, the methodical fia^rmer began eco- 
nomically, first, to wipe out the dish with pieces of 
the bread, and then, possessing himself of the butter- 
boat, to sop up and clean out that article in the same 
prudential manner ; and finally submitting the spoon 
to the detergent functions of his tongue, Mr. Styles 
leant ba^ in bis chair iov a few ^om^uto, (m^ witb 
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his eye fixed in meditative abstraction on .the empty 
dish, calmly reposed on his laurels. 

The waiter, who was too well tutored and experi- 
enced a functionary to. betray by any outward sign 
either his surprise or disgust at the uncouth mode of 
feeding adopted by his new customer, no sooner be* 
held from a distance this suspension of hostilities, 
than he advanced to remove the well- wiped plate and 
implements, with what debris so great a trencherman 
had left on the field. 

"Well, Muster waiter," observed Mr. Styles, 
blandly, as the knight of the napkin approached him, 
" I have done my snack, and if they don't make it too 
late in the ship before they gets dinner, I think I shall 
be able to hold out till four o'clock. That halo's about 
the best thing I have had to-day," he continued, after 
a few minutes' pause, and setting down the empty 
tankard the waiter had previously refilled ; " and if 
you'd only had a frypan of ingins and some brocolow, 
I should have made what my missus calls a werry 
good lounchon." 

" I think, if we are to be honoured with the com- 
pany of our new acquaintance on board the * Chief- 
tain,' " observed Sydney in a laughing tone, as he 
resumed a subdued conversation, and addressed Flo- 
rence and her father, " it behoves me, as a considerate 
Christian, to hasten on board, obtain an interview 
with the captain, tell him my alarm as to the state of 
his commissariat, and implore him, before it is too 
late, to lay in a fresh supply of stores, for that he has 
a passenger of such prowess, that a meal for four 
vigorous men is to him only a snack before an early 
dinner. Indeed, I feel assured, with such a boa- 
constrictor as our friend of th^ ' ipgins,' we shall hftve 
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to ran aci^osa the Atlantic to Eio for a few buffaloes 
before we reach to the latitude of the Azores. Such 
a giant appetite would consume the victualling stores 
at Portsmouth in a week. If he is great now, only 
think what his abilities will be when sharpened by 
sea-air and a dread of short allowance ; we shall cer- 
tainly be placed on half rations before we have crossed 
the Bay of Biscay. The idea is truly frightful, Miss 
Howard, and as a philanthropist, I am bound to make 
an immediate representation of my fears at head- 
quarters." 

^* If not, to represent our just and perhaps natural 
alarm on so serious a matter," replied Mr. Howard, 
in the same playful strain, but speaking in his ordi- 
nary voice, " I think it is quite time to go aboard, 
look after our cabins, and have an hour or two to 
make our limited apartments as comfortable as pos- 
sible, before the heavy swell we are certain to encounter 
in St. George's Channel tells on any of our consti- 
tutions. "What is your opinion, Mr. Harcourt ?" 

" Precisely of your way of thinking. "With gen- 
tlemen, it is of little consequence when they ship 
themselves ; but in the case of ladies, they can hardly 
be on board too early, to anneal themselves to the 
discomforts of the situation, and the total change of 
life and living experienced by all of the sex whose lot 
it is to cast their fortunes, even for a limited time, 
on the ocean." 

" I presume you have been already on board, Mr. 
Harcourt, and selected your state-room," remarked 
Mrs. Howard. 

" No, indeed, madam ; I took my berth yesterday, 
from a plan of the saloon and cabins kept at the office, 
and finding the best state-room in the ship was disen- 
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gaged, at once secured it, like a very Belfiah fellow as 
I am, for my own especial accommodation." 

" I confess I felt some curiosity to know how you 
could tell which was the best apartment in the ship, 
without personally inspecting it ; and with all respect 
to youi? judgment, I feel inclined to differ with you 
on the point of quality ; for as my father was anxious 
to secure the most conyenient rooms for our family, 
we had the first inspection of the ship, and I assure 
you we examined every accommodation, and believed 
that we selected the two best rooms in the vessel; 
for as our maid goes with us, we required two double- 
bedded apartments, and selected those that communi- 
cated with the ladies' cabin. So you see, Mr. Har- 
court, there are others as selfish as you deem yourself, 
and I am inclined to think your little boast of the 
heH, considering when you took it, will be the worst,'* 
observed Florence, with an arch smile, that lit up the 
beautifully-marked features of her expressive counte- 
nance with a most bewitching animation, causing 
Sydney to gaze with an admiration he had never before 
experienced on the fair and lovely girl who rose from 
her seat before him. Fortunately, the deep earnest- 
ness of his look was diverted from its direction, before 
his observation became embarrassincf, by Mr. Styles 
exclaiming, as he struck the table with his knuckles, 
by way of emphasis to what he was about to say — 

" That gentleman there," indicating Sydney by a 
jerk with the back of his thumb, " may talk about 
the best bedroom — for after all your fine names, that's 
all it comes to — and you, miSs, may think your pa' has 
got you the best, but I begs to undeceive you there. 
I always manage to have the best penn'orth for my 
money as is to be had ; and as I have paid such a 
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power of money for my passage, leave me alone, sel- 
fishness or no selfishness, to pick out the best place in 
the ship, and so I picked out the one at the hinder 
end of the boat, where I couldn't have no neigh- 
bours, 'cept on one side. The steward wanted me not 
to have it, as he said there was more motion there 
than farther forward, as he called nearer the middle. 
But I told him though I com'd from the south, I was 
quite as far north here as he was," and Mr. Styles 
tapped his low forehead with his dumpy forefinger to 
illustrate the fact of his natural astuteness ; " and as 
for a ship's heaving more in one place than another, 
that might do for chaw-bacons, but not for men like 
me, whose fathers was bom afore 'em. !N^o, I saw 
through his gammon, so writ up my name at once ; 
and thoughx I angered my gentleman, I clinched the 
job." Having delivered himself of this piece of 
information in a tone of extreme sagacity and self- 
approval, Mr. Styles reseated his ponderous body, and 
casting a glance of triumph and winking significantly 
at the waiter, to imply that he had pretty well, taken 
the conceit out of them, relapsed for a moment into a 
contemplation of his gratified humanity. 

Sydney, who had good-humouredly submitted to 
the interruption, no sooner saw the burly farmer 
pull aside the tails of his capacious coat, previous to 
the operation of bringing his person, as well as his 
remarks, to an anchor, then he turned to his fair 
companion, and,, with a smile, replied to Florence's 
question — 

" Among nautical m^, Miss Howard, the centrq 
of the ship, as the axis, or pivot, from which the 
motion in the rise and fall of the vessel takes place, ia 
regarded — and I needly hardly say with truth — ^as the 
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spot where the smallest amount of action is felt, as in 
the childish game of see-saw the two ends of the 
plank suffer much more oscillation than the part 
immediately above the fulcrum on which it turns ; 
consequently, as there is infinitely more motion felt 
at the stem^ and bows of a ship under sail, persons 
accustomed to the sea select a berth as near mid- 
ships as possible, I consequently, finding the very last 
cabin in that direction disengaged, secured it for 
myself; the result of this will be, that when this good 
gentleman, who has secured the extreme berth in the 
contrary direction, is playing the game of see-saw on 
a large scale, one moment mounting into air, the 
next descending into incalculable depths, I shall have 
the satisfaction of witnessing the performance, with 
the comfort of feeling very little of a motion that is 
often too long continued to be pleasing, for even seer 
saw, like tickling, may be carried too far to be agree- 
able." 

" Well, you shall give us your opinion upon our 
accommodation, Mr. Harcourt," observed Mr. Howard, 
taking up the conversation, as he turned from settling 
with the waiter. " And though I certainly had not 
the knowledge you now have imparted on the subject, 
yet the other considerations that swayed my choice 
led me very near to the desired point. You will ride 
with us, of course, Mr. Harcourt ? Waiter, have 
you ordered the fly ?" 

" The cab's at the door, sir," replied the function- 
ary addressed, with a civility and despatch that no- 
thing but a most liberal gratuity could have elicited. 

"Nothing will afford me greater pleasure, sir, 
than to accompany you on board," replied Sydney, 
including with a bow, and a short, but expressive 
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glance, botli Mrs. Howard and Florence in his ready 
acceptance of the invitation ; " and as I have no adieux 
to make in Liverpool, my trunks are all on board, and 
I Ijave only my travelling mail to take charge of, I 
am entirely at your disposal." 

"I vrish you good morning, sir," observed Mr. 
Howard, nodding good-humouredly to the ruminating 
farmer, as he held out his arm for Mrs. Howard, 
and led the way from the room, while Sydney, throw- 
ing the strap of his leather case over his shoul- 
der, and lifting his hat distantly to Mr. Styles, 
offered his arm to Florence, and followed his new 
friends, obsequiously bowed out and attended by the 
agile waiter. , 

Mr. Styles, abruptly roused from his digestive 
cogitations, half lifting his ponderous body from his 
seat, and hurriedly muttering, " Good morning, sir, 
good morning, miss," sank back with a heavy pant 
into his arm-chair. 

" Who are those people, waiter ? it's well to know 
who we has to live with us aboard a ship," he inquired, 
as that individual returned a few minutes later, 
ushering in a labouring-looking man, dressed in a 
blue jacket and fustian trowsers, and holding a flat- 
glazed hat, with a blue ribbon, in one hand, as with 
the other he smoothed down his thin short hair, and 
at a respectful distance followed his conductor up the 
handsomely-furnished apartment. 

"Those ladies and gentlemen, sir?" replied the 
brisk waiter. "Oh, quite gentlefolks, sir. Mr. Howard's 
a gentleman of independent fortune, sir, and Mr. Har- 
court one of the rich banker's sons of that name ; 
quite gentry, sir, leastways I always judges them to 
be such when they pays so liberal, especially the 
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jouBg gentleman, who gave me half-a-sovereign for 
carrying out his cloak. That's the way I distinguish 
between the real haristocracy, the snob, and the 
kanile ; and I've had some experience in human nafcur', 
sir, in my time, I can assure you ; yes, sir, I flatter 
myself I know a gentleman what is a gentleman as 
soon as I looks at him," and the speaker bent an 
expressive, and what was no doubt meant to be 
significant, glance on the other's countenance, as 
much as to say he had quite made up his mind 
as to what category he belonged, should the hints 
he had given fail to call forth a gentlemanly acknow- 
ledgment. 

"Ah, my man, and how^ do you manage that," 
responded the farmer, extending his legs, as he 
stretched his body in the chair, and thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, began jingling his money 
in a manner quite distracting to the sensitive ears 
of the waiter. " That's a wrinkle, indeed ; for it 
ain't always jist easy to tell wheat from barley 
when the sprouts fust come through the ground, 
though when it's in ear,'any fool can tell the hodds, 
if it ain't the bearded wheat. Tell us how you hit 
that nail." 

" Though I forms my judgment, sir, at once, I never 
gives my opinion till the gentleman is gone, sir," 
replied the other, skilfully avoiding the question, and 
leaving the farmer apparently puzzled as to what 
estimation he would allow the waiter to put on him- 
self, but at that moment, discovering the uncovered 
form of his shepherd, he exclaimed — 

" Ah, Giles ! well you're here at last. Got all the 
fodder on board, and looked after the sheep and the 
hogs, and got all the womenfolk into their places, and 
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geen after the young harfers, and the missuB ; got your 
job right through?" 

"All right, measter," replied the man addressed as 
Giles, giving a few extra strokes to his hair, and 
lurching nearer the table ; " but them women is as 
skeerj nigh as the sheep, and dash my buttons if I 
hadn't more ado to histe the missus up the ship than I 
had with old Sake, the APney cow ; but howsomdever, 
I got it all over at last, tethered down the beasts, and 
got missus and Poll into their crib among them boxes 
o' youm, and when I got her and Poll in, for they held 
on to the stairs and the postes, singing out they was 
agoing to sink, so that I fairly druv 'em in, I'm 
blessed if they didn't both set down on the flure, and 
set up a reg'lar blubbering, so jest to pacify them 
afore I comes away to you, I says, says I, if you goes 
on that way, missus, them sailors, who care no more 
for salt water nor a newt does for a dyke, they'll sink 
the ship and drownd every mother's son of us. But 
there, you see, there's never no use reasoning wi' 
womenfolk, they are jest like sheep ; it's no use hol- 
lerin' at 'em, they bundle over all the faster, and jest 
for all the world like a hog that allers goes clean con- 
trari to the way you wants him to. So instead of my 
purswashion making 'em hold their clack, I'm blessed 
if they didn't squeal out ten times louder, so that I 
shet the hatch and left them to it, the sheep, and the 
hogs, and the harfers, all abraying out at once, like a 
lot o'Methody parsons, all sawing at different pitch on 
the same toon." 

" Ay, ay, they're a hobstinate lot, Giles ; take a 
cheer, man, and here, waiter, bring my shepherd a glass 
of your best rum and water, hot, strong, and plenty of 
sugar, that's about the fit, ain't it, Giles P" A grin 
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that opened his moatli like ajL oyster to its very hinge, 
showed with what glee he gave the affirmative to his 
master's query. Eut while the two are taking the 
parting-glass, and expatiating on the superior quality 
of cattle to womankind, we will take the liberty of 
removing the venue, as the lawyers say, and open our 
new chapter on board the " Chieftain." 
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CHAPTEE IL 

The "Chieftain" at anchor — Leave-taking— IThe Eey. Mr. 
Temple — Character-reading by Sjdnev — Ship under weigh — 
Mr. Styles and the shepherd find their leyel in a manner 
neither agreeable or pictoresque. 

Thebe are few sights more picturesque and graceful 
than a taut and well-rigged ship lying at her moorings 
in some broad estuary, with a rich Euglish landscape 
of hill and dale, of tower and town, forming the back- 
ground ; while in the ofl^g, rising in every position, 
and on all points of the horizon, ships of every rig, 
under full or easy sail, stud the picture; or, like 
snow-flakes, or the flash of the seamew's wing with 
a sudden glint against the sun, homeward or outward 
bound merchantmen lift slowly above the blue belt of 
the sea-line, or Anally disappear in the gray haze of 
sky and water — a momentary light, as the sun kisses 
its farewell to some tall " royal," and the diminished 
barque is lost in the profound of space and distance. 

With every line, cut sharp and distinct, like eiqui- 
sito tracery, against the warm blue ether, her tall 
masts and taper spars seemingly instinct with motion, 
as the graceful hull, rising and fSalling with gentle 
curtseys to the incoming tide, and in waving tindula* 
lations saluting her mistress element, the sea, lay the 
Australian liner " Chieftain," as, like a tethered and 
docile steed, she waits the given impulse to spread 
her wings, and breast the briny course, as, under the 
influence of the making tide, she turns her proud 
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head like a coy maiden from side to side, to note the 
commendation of her admirers ; or, bringing to view 
the whole of her faultless lines, as on a higher swell 
she rises proudly on her keel, showing her sharp stem 
and clipper bows, and occasionally revealing glimpses 
of the copper plates that sheathe her wedge-like 
bottom— so in her nautical pride swung the beautiftil 
liner, one of those triumphs of modem science, built 
to combine great speed with large capacity for stowage. 
A more beautiful sight it was hardly possible to con- 
ceive than that presented by this fine ship, of more 
than 1000 tons, lying in her symmetry of form on the 
placid bosom of the deep, over which, before midnight, 
she may rise like a half-drenched seamew in foam and 
tempest. 

Though outwardly presenting so trim and beautiful 
a picture, a scene, or rather a succession of scenes, 
were being enacted on board the " Chieftain," the very 
opposite of that repose and harmony presented by 
the outward view, where, in contrast to the dreamy 
calmness of the external fabric, was presented a series 
of domestic episodes full of the pr^foundest sympathies; 
where heart beats to heart in the devoted mystery of 
love, and fond lips, in the grief of parting, cling in 
the close and lingering kiss that, more eloquent than 
words, proclaims the fears of an eternal separation ; 
where the rough voice of men, made tremulous with 
emotion, mingles with the sobs of women, the wail of 
infants, and the cry of children, while over all rise 
the harsh click of the revolving windlass, the shrill 
whistle of the boatswain, the rude chaunt of the 
sailors, as, bending their brawny sinews to the cap- 
stan, they fly round in their circuit, heaving the huge 
bower from it^ deep bed ip. tbp op^e j while luggago 
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of all descriptions, coils of cable, pens of poultry, loose 
casks, crates, and hampers, with all the indescribable 
litter and confusion that the deck of an emigrant ship 
on the eve of a distant voyage invariably presents for 
the hour immediately preceding her departure, and 
where, in addition to the host of passengers, are 
mingled affectionate friends and kindred, who till the 
last moment keep by their departing relatives, either 
far down in the dark and foetid gloom of the " mid- 
ships,'* in the privacy of the partitioned " bulk-heads," 
OP in the sanctuary of the state cabin. Others, 
gathered behind masts, seated on the combings of the 
hatchway, or perched up beside the poultry coops, on 
the thwarts of the ship's cutter; some congregate 
under the quarter davits, in the fore-chains, or leaning 
over the taffrail in the lee of 'the binnacle, or on com- 
panion or gangway, from poop to forecastle, broken 
into groups or small sundered knots, endeavouring to 
keep clear of the bustling crew, but for ever in the 
way of the hurrying sailors — ^the scene indeed becomes 
unique, full of con^sion, noise, and painful realities. 

In those last and hurried moments, when the 
sorrowing emigrants gather round the few faithful 
friends, giving and taking, with swelling hearts and 
moistened eyes, assurances of love, scraps of counsel, 
commissions devoutly guaranteed, promises of eternal 
love, the sharp clangour of the ship's bell falls like a 
kneU upon the ear of each, while the loud voice of 
the mate for all visitors to leave the ship, as the anchor, 
fished and catted, and the rush of white vapour from 
the steamer alongside gave note of immediate separa- 
tion, sundering the knit hand and friendly grasp, 
parting the clinging lips of love, and forcing the long- 
debyed mi huskjr cry — " Fa^rewell !" «» with i^shiijg 
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feet, from stem and stem, from hatchway and binnacle, 
from saloon and steerage, from the depths of her 
circling ribs, from quarterdeck and waist, all hurried 
to the gangway that on either side led to the steamers 
that waited to convey to the shore those friend? whom 
the emigrants in all probability might never see more, 
and who, when no longer able to press the lips or 
grasp the hand, still prolonged the sad parting by 
many a shouted adieu, and by wave of hat or hand- 
kerchief; while, with a gesture far more tender and 
expressive of woman's nature, the mothers crowded 
to the bulwarks, and when their choking utterance 
forbade words, held up infants and children to the 
gaze of their departing kindred — thus seeking to 
centre in these beloved objects the last, gaze and the 
latest blessing of those they leave behind. 

In the midst of this scene of tears and sadness, 
when every eye was bent on the group that clustered 
on the deck of either steamer as they drifted a few 
fathoms from the ship's quarters, the loud boom of a 
gun fired from the bows caused all to start and turn 
hastily round ; the next moment the courses were set, 
and the three topsails fell in loose clouds against the 
masts, the blue peter was hauled down, the topsails 
sheeted home, and the noble vessel, feeling the impulse 
of the wind on her swelling sails, pushed the water 
from her bows in dancfiug ripples, and gliding through 
the clear azure like a majestic swan, with half her 
plumage set, declared to every sense the " Chieftain" 
was under weigh. 

No sooner did those on board the steamers per- 
ceive the bubbles floating past her counter, than 
simultaneously rushing to the shrouds and bulwarks, 
they gave three loud and prolonged cheers — a " God 
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speed " to the departing ship and her human freight. 
One loud and deafening response, from, passengers and 
crew, rang out from the deck and ratlins of the "Chief- 
tain" in fervent answer to the benison ; and the next 
moment the lifts were sheeted home, sail set fore and 
afb, and, iinder the impetus of the freshening breeze 
that rose with the decline of the sun, the gallant ship 
was in a few (binutes walking away from the land at 
the rate of seven knots an hour, while the attendant 
steamers put about and returned foaming back to the 
land they had so lately quitted. 

Ghiving a few brief directions to his mate, assuring 
himself of the ship's head by a hasty glance at the 
compass, and taking a rapid note of the wind by the 
position of the vane at the mast-head. Captain Edwards, 
the commander of the " Chieftain," leaving the ship in 
the command of the pilot, descended from the poop, 
and introducing himself to the notice of his passen- 
gers, devoted his unemployed time in encouraging or 
advising those who, but newly arrived, had as yet found 
no opportunity of visiting their allotted part of the 
cabin, and on some of whom the easy motion of the 
vessel was abeady producing such premonitory symp- 
toms, as to render it extremely uncertain whether they 
would be in a position to do so for some time to come 
with either comfort or safety. With three or four 
of the group who, like Mr. Howard, had paid several 
visits to the " Chieftain,'* while in dock. Captain 
Edwards at once entered into conversation. 

While the crew are rapidly employed in clearing the 
confused decks, and reducing the chaotic disorder into 
a state of precision and regularity, and the steerage 
and midships passengers are disposed in the bows and 
yrmt of the ship, ^nd, with more or less intensity 

s 
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gazing on the fast receding land, which, in all proba* 
bility, not one in twenty out of that mass of throhbing 
hearts may ever again look upon, the twenty or thirty 
cabin passengers had already betaken themselves to 
the raised poop, and there, in broken knots of twos ^ 
and threes, were with nearly equal intensity watching 
the rapidly lessening objects of interest, that in the 
sombre tone of approaching evening fbr a moment 
stood oat of the fast darkening landscape, pointing 
out to each other with all the eagerness of familiar 
knowledge some half-embosomed church, or gaunt 
and withered ruin, rendered soft by distance, or some 
jutting promontory, with its receding bay and broad 
expanse of beach, now diminished to a thin arc of 
white, that rise and fade on the eye, mingling with 
the remoter distance like the confused images of a 
dissolving view, till every object, wrapped in the haze 
of night, is merged in the one gray belt of mist that 
indicated land, and the unsatisfied eye turns in sadnesijf 
from the perusal of features it can no longer recognize. 

"Are you a reader of countenances, Mr* Har- 
court ?" inquired Florence^ as with our hero she took 
short turns up and down the deck upon the larboard 
side of the poop, and occasionally paused to note some 
object of interest or picturesque beauty pointed out 
by Sydney on the receding shore, and now with an 
arch smile glancing at one or two of their more 
wrapped companions of the voyagq, whose remarks, 
or sudden exclamations, drew the occasional glance of 
the lively girl to their persons. 

" I can interpret thoughts sometimes ; wishes, per- 
haps, much readier than I can expound the meaning 
of faces," replied Sydney, smiling ; " and I think I 
can tell you the motive for that question/' 
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"Indeed, then I sliall consider you remarkably 
cleyer," Florence rejoined, with a slightly heightened 
colour, and a vivacious expression in her eloquent 
eyes, that clearly said she defied the power of his 
augury, at all events on this occasion. " But beware 
of a failure, Mr. Harcourt, as in that case I shall be 
compelled to regard you as a vain pretender to the 
art of divination, and — and — perhaps " 

** An idle boaster," interposed Sydney, as his com- 
panion, afraid that her playful words might be 
misconstrued, hesitated to finish the sentence. " No 
matter, severe as will be the implication, I am content 
to run the risk. Ko, no ; it is no use shaking your 
head in that protesting manner, Miss Howard, all 
your eloquent pantomime will not convince me that 
you did not think so, though your politeness would 
not have expressed it in quite such energetic terms. 
But let me to my ordeal. Tou asked me if I could 
read countenances ; the motive for that question. Miss 
Howard, unless I greatly err, was a wish — ^not a curio- 
sity — ^to know something of the characters of those 
with whom the exigencies of a long voyage must for 
a considerable time make us associates. Now, Miss 
Howard, I throw myself on the integrity of my jury — 
guilty, or not guilty ?" and with an assumption of 
well-feigned anxiety, Sydney raised his hat, and drop- 
ping his eyes to the deck, awaited the verdict of his 
fair judge. 

" Guilty, most unquestionably, of very gallantly 
interpreting what I confess was at the bottom of the 
question I put," responded Plorence, laughing in a 
low, musical voice, as, with a heightened flush on her 
fiswe, that lent an extra charm to her -beautiful features, 
8he turned her head from her companion, and speaking 
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in an under tone, observed, " I hope you will not 
consider me guilty of the vulgar passion of curiosity 
if I confess to some wish to know who are those, of 
my own sex in particular, with whom so large a part 
of my own and my mother's time must necessarily be 
spent ; I hope, Mr. Harcourt, you will do me as much 
justice in your mind in this respect as you have so 
courteously expressed in words." 

"Pray be assured of that," responded Sydney 
eagerly ; " though really, in a case of this nature, such 
laudable desire is a curiosity of the most orthodox 
nature ; and as regards myself, I confess to have the 
feeling so very strongly on me, that what little know- 
ledge I have acquired from the works of Lavater and 
Spurzheim, I have been endeavouring to reduce into 
a system of practical ethics to enable me to read, for 
my own satisfaction, the social and moral contents of 
the several human volumes so variably bound and 
lettered before us. The crude result may perhaps 
be deemed not unworthy participation, if only to 
beguile the half-hour of sunlight yet left to us, and 
before our present company have deserted the open 
deck and the sea breeze for the confined atmosphere 
of the cabin, and the attractions of hyson and 
whist." 

" It would be the height of affectation to profess 
indifference to such a communication; and if you 
really know anything personally, or by surmise, of 
our fellow-passengers, I should very much like to form 
both your audience and interrogator, and to give you 
an opportunity of exhibiting what skill you possess in 
your boasted art ; have the goodness to show me the 
nature and calling* of that tall gentleman of quiet and 
retiring manners, who, with that lady in the large 
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Paisley shawl, has preserved one steady position, with 
his gaze fixed apparently on one spot, since £rst 
coming on board.*' 

" I can fortunately give you undoubted informa- 
tion on that point," replied Sydney, as he took a seat 
beside his coQipanion under the quarter davits, 
" having, through the steward, been made personally 
acquainted with him, as I descended for a few minutes 
to see that my berth was indeed where I believed it 
to be, at the same time discovering that the Eev. Mr. 
Temple and his lady were to be the occupants of the 
adjoining chamber ; and I can further add, from the 
brief interchange of civilities, that we shall find in 
both very agreeable companions." 

" This is certainly gratifying ; and the two per- 
sonages now approaching us, I confess— though I 
might have divined Mr. Temple to have been a clergy- 
man — my ingenuity is at fault to find an occupation 
for these seemingly like, but dissimilar pairs. Can 
you enlighten me here ?" 

' " The conjugal couple, to whom you allude, are as 
decidedly of the genus histrionic, as they undoubtedly 
belong to the class homo, and order matrimonial ; I 
arrive at this conclusion &om several indications 
which have left their traces outwardly, and are special 
to the profession." 

" How accurate you are," replied Plorence, with 
her low, sweet laugh, which, always musical, left 
BO lasting and agreeable a sense of melody both on 
the ear and heart of the listener. " But do not •be 
a niggard of your lore, let me, at least, learn a part of 
your system." 

" Nothing will give me greatejr pleasure than ex- 
plaining, aa far as I know myself. The constant 
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fiicial exercise of the actor in his delineation of charac- 
ter, leaves on the face of the professional, when off the 
stage, a certain maturity, an aging, if I may ao call 
it, of countenance, a look of time always in advance of 
his actual years, this, with the close-shaved face, in 
these days of monster beards, is another strong sign, 
which, taken with certain marks of the razor on the 
temples, shows that he is in the habit of wearing wigs, 
from which, I opine, the gentleman before us is a 
comedian, the prim'O huffo of the English stage. The 
toilet of the lady, too, might admit of a little more 
attention to finish and fashion, a solecism in the 
etiquette of good taste, that few but professional 
ladies would have the courage to commit, who could 
afford the expense of a first-class passage to Australia ; 
besides these, there are other minute traits, such as 
an emphatic manner of speech, and an expressive ges- 
ture of the eyes, which professionals are apt to indulge 
in. Prom all these, I pronounce the lady to be a 
tragedienne, as it is the fashion now to call the Lady 
Macbeths, and her husband to be the representative 
of the first low comedy." 

'^ Though I cannot but admit the justice of some 
of your observations, I think you are a little too 
severe in drawing a general rule firom a particular in- 
stance; besides, the lady may entertain an opinion 
held by many that fashion and the toilet may be well 
dispensed with in travelling." 

" A very great mistake, Miss Howard, with all 
respect to your opinion, whether entertained by ladies 
on or off the stage ; for I hold it to be a woman's 
duty, whether at home or abroad, to study her personal 
appearance above all things. There can be nothing 
60 fatal to self-respect as neglect of personal neatness 
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or the error of believing that a woman mty square 
her costume to accidental circumstances." 

" You are a rigid censor, Mr. Harcourt, and are 
indeed unreasonable ; you surely would not have a 
lady come on ship-board in evening dress ?" 

" Certainly not ; neither would I have her at 
mid-day dressed in becoming costume, and in the 
nftemoon, don any collapsed garb that only disguises 
what a lady should always display, to the best of her 
ability, whatever grace of form or feature nature has 
endowed her with." 

" I should like to hear how you would have a lady 
dressed for such an occasion as this, Mr. HarcoUrt," 
demanded Florence archly. 

"A lady who knows so correctly what becomes 
herself, and is at the same time so becoming to her 
station, could not possibly derive any information 
from a man's uncultivated taste," responded Sydney, 
with a sincerity of utterance so marked as to deprire 
his compliment of all sense of flattery. Indeed, so 
fully did Florence feel the conviction of the speaker's 
truth, that, vdthout the most remote idea of deserving 
the compliment paid her, she could not but feel 
gratified at receiving such a tribute to her good taste 
ftom. one whose observation and education made his 
good opinion a thing to be proud of; and feeling that 
any disavowal would be commonplace and appear 
aB^cted, she merely bowed her head in acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment, and anxious to change the 
theme rejoined — 

" And the group now coming up the steps of the 
poop, can your mystic cunning throw any scintillation 
of probability on these P* 

** Of the two gentlemen approaching the eaptua, 
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the tallest and youngest is, if I mistake not, a barrister, 
whom I have occasionallj seen about the courts of 
Westminster, and whose name I believe to be Mr. 
Charles Perciyal, and from the familiar terms in which 
I have heard \aB friends address him, should conclude 
him to be an estimable companion, a fact which I 
think, from his frank, handsome face, may be conceded 
on trust. His companion has a St. Thomas or Bar* 
tholomew air about him, and is, I should surmise, a 
surgeon, in all probability working his way to the 
diggi^s for his professional services to the crew and 
passengers. If I am right in my surmise, his name I 
heard the steward tell Mr. Temple, whose lady is some- 
what of an invalid, is Mr. MacGaUum, a Scotchman of 
course. The two ladies whom they have just joined," 
continued Sydney, directing his companion's attention 
to the party now gathered at the tafrail, and where 
Mr. Percival was pointing out some object of interest 
to one of the ladies, ^' the one to whom our Esculapius 
is doing the courteous instructor, and expounding the 
mysteries of a halyard, has an artistic look about her, 
and from a phrase or two of art I overheard her use 
to her friend, that young and interesting-looking lady 
now admiring the setting sun with Mr. Percival, and 
whom, by the way, she called Lucy Gordon, I should 
take to be an artist, possibly going out on the photo- 
graphic principle, to take the diggers' portraits, ' In 
this style, ten-and-sizpence ; or beautifully heightened 
in colour, elegant morocco case included, two guineas,' 
the placard attractively headed with ' Suitable gifts 
for friends,' * The lover's keepsake,' etc." 

" Nay, now, you are getting censorious," exclaimed 
Florence, laughing ; " and I won't listen to you, 
Mr. Harcourt, unless you keep within the beaten track 
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of moderation. Is your dramatis persona exhausted, 
or are there more slides for your divining lantern ?" 

" I have had no time to con the remainder of our 
con&eres, and the nearness of the hour for supper 
will render my task unnecessary. Depend upon it, 
the natures and social functions of our companions 
will come out spontaneously and strong upon that 
interesting occasion. Believe me, you may gather a 
volume of histories at one meal.'' 

'* Possibly, if all our companions are of the Farmer 
Styles* order ; but surely," she exclaimed, in a tone of 
unaffected compassion, '' we have not left the poor 
man behind, Mr. Harcourt, for I do not remember to 
Iiaye seen him since we came on board." 

Sefore Sydney could reply to her anxious inquiry, 
a neat and comely young female approached, and say- 
ing, ** Your mamma thought you might take cold. 
Miss Florence, and has sent you this shawl to wear 
while on deck," gave her young mistress the article, 
and, casting a bewildered and terrified look on the 
broad expanse of water that lay around, hurriedly de- 
scended to the quarter-deck, and immediately disap- 
peared in the cabin. 

*' Maria always puts me in mind of the anecdotes 
related of the ostrich, who, by hiding its head, believes 
it is free from danger ; so Maria only feels alarm when 
she looks on what causes it ; and as long as she can 
hide from the sea, for which she has a dread amount- 
ing to terror, in the obscurity of the cabin she is per- 
fectly contented. But you have not answered my 
question about Mr. Styles P" she added, rising to put 
on her shawl. 

" Allow me to assist you. Miss Howard," exclaimed 
Sydney, as he received the article, and adjusted it on 
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ike graceful shoulders, observing, as he completed his 
task, ** I see they are preparing to change the position 
of the vessel, and put the ship about, and as under 
that condition you will be unable to walk the deck 
without support, perhaps you will do me the honour 
of taking my arm, and if you have never seen this 
nautical evolution performed, allow me to conduct 
you to a position where you may observe it in perfect 
security. As regards Mr. Styles," he continued, as 
Florence, taking his arm, allowed herself to be con- 
ducted to the opposite side of the deck by the poop- 
rail, " our worthy friend of the * beefsteaks and ingins' 
duly arrived on board by one of the last boats, and I 
was having the pleasure of a brief conversation with 
him, when a kind of hybrid between a sailor and a 
ploughman, and who appears to be the shepherd of 
whom we heard some rumour in the morning, made 
his appearance from the 'tween-decks with an urgent 
petition from the farmer's wife, that he would console! 
her for a few minutes with his conjugal presence, a 
prayer which, after some grumbling at the incon- 
sistency and folly of all women in general, and this 
unreasonable one in particular, Mr. Styles complied 
with, leaving an interesting dissertation on the nu- 
trient properties of * pigs' wittles,' as he called some 
aliment for that romantic animal, to be concluded on 
another occasion." 

" You cannot mean to tell me, Mr. Harcourt, that 
this man is going to enjoy the comparative ease and 
luxury of a cabin passage, while his wife, and probably 
children, are consigned to all the discomforts and 
positive hardships of some gloomy corner in the lower 
deck of an emigrant ship — ^surely you cannot mean 
this F" demanded Florence, with more vivacity aud 
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indignation in her tone than Sydney had given her 
credit for possessing. 

" It is true, I assure you ; nor does the man him- 
self believe he has done anything not legitimately 
oorrect, in turning over his wife, son, and daughter to 
the companionship of his shepherd and his wife, to 
find in their and the congenial society of pigs, cows, 
and sheep, those social enjoyments which he, as the 
fuller animal, can take at his ease in his inn/' 

" Oh, the monster, I shall detest him for ever- 
more." 

"See, yonder looms our beef-eating friend, you. 
may see the disc of his round face rising over the 
combings of the afber-hatchway ; and now. Miss 
Howard if you will keep a firm hold of my arm, you 
will see the whole arrangement of the ship reversed 
in a moment,** as, with a momentary gesture of his 
hand, in the direction of the hatch abafb the main- 
masty from whence Mr. Styles, followed by his humble 
friend, at the instant emerged. Hardly, however, had 
the two well planted their feet on the deck, and before 
the body of either had obtained its safe perpendicular, 
when the hoarse voice of the pilot, was heard exclaiming, 
** Standby the lifts — ^let go," followed by a sudden roar 
and rush of sound, as foresail, jib, and mainsail flew, in 
obedience to the altered position of the ship's head, to 
the lee side of the vessel, causing the huge hull to 
careen so far over on her side as to give the deck the 
appearance of an acute incline, that no foot but that 
of an experienced mariner's could hope to climb with- 
out assistance. The entirely altered aspect of the 
Tassel, as, on the larboard tack, she breasted the rising 
swell, and with her head to seaward seemed to fly 
firom the land, which, till now, she had kept steadily 
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over her quarter, joined with the greatly iacreased 
motion of the vessel, the shrill sound of the wind 
heard in the swelling sails and cordage, with the hiss- 
ing noise of the short crisp waves, as, broken into foam 
by the cleaving bows, they rushed past the ship in . 
surging hillocks of seething brine, combined with the 
darkening aspect of the sky, the showers of drenching 
spray that, curling over the bows, fell in the ship's 
waist like rain, and even invaded in scattered mists 
the poop on which Florence stood, with the creaking 
masts and spars, that, bending to the force of the 
breeze, already began to sway and groan in concert 
with the freshening wind, all this, conjoined^ to the 
more perilous appearance of the ship, as she occa- 
sionally half rose on her keel, and again pressed down 
by her sails drooped her side and broad pinions to 
the yeasty flood, conspired to make the scene one of 
strange excitement, mingled with not a little sense 
of dread to the fair girl, who, by Sydney's side, con- 
templated the novel scene with mingled sensations of 
pain and pleasure. Still the apprehension experienced 
was not sufficient to induce her to quit the spot, or 
withdraw her eyes from the general elements of the 
scene, though she instinctively grasped the arm on 
which she hung with both hands, as if to make sure 
of a protector. 

The change of the ship's position, the transition 
from the calm, tranquil, gliding motion, to the hiss 
and roar of wind and water, the pitching, the drench- 
ing spray, and the entire change of all on deck and 
around, had been so abrupt and instantaneous, that, 
for a few moments, Plorence was so lost in wonder 
and amazement, as to be unconscious of the lusty roar- 
ing whichy from a double pair of lungs, rose above the 
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noise of wind and water, till ber companion, smiling, 
placed his. band on bers to draw her attention from 
the waves, to where his directing hand indicated the 
rotund form of Mr. Styles, minus bis hat, kicking 
and bawling in the lee-scuppers, while, a few feet far- 
ther off, lay the extended body of the equally amazed 
shepherd, whose hat having been compressed over his 
eyes by the fall, had rolled after his master, and 
believing himself actually in the sea he heard hissing 
within a few inches of his face was, in his terror, 
kicking most lustily, in the hope to extricate himself 
from his imaginary ocean bath, and perfectly unmind- 
ful or indifferent to the fact, that he was keeping up 
a vigorous and sounding tattoo on his respected em- 
ployer's bald head, with his heavy iron-clipped and 
hobnailed boots, much to the chagrin of that worthy, 
who gave vent to his disapprobation in many loud and 
complaining expostulations. 

" I told you our friend was on board, Miss Howard, 
and you perceive that, not having got what sailors 
call 'his sea legs' on, he has, perhaps, for the first 
time in his life, found his level, and is making a more 
undignified acquaintance with the deck than I believe 
he calculated upon doing this morning, while the in- 
dignity he is Buffering at the hands, or rather heels, 
of his servant, is hardly likely to act as an emollient 
to his injured and insulted head," observed Sydney, 
laughing immoderately at the grotesque appearance of 
master and man, as each, under a fatal delusion as to 
his whereabout, was violently fighting, one, as we 
have seen, with his armed heels, the other belabour- 
ing the scupper-flap before him with fists, which al- 
ready bore traces of his encounter with the bulwarks. 

" The poor men wilj be hurt," exclaimed Florence, 
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comTDiseratingly, as she observed the obstinate 
struggle of the farmer and his man, as, without the 
most remote idea of extricating themselves, or any at* 
tempt to regain their feet, each kept up his obstinate 
contest, Mr. Styles redoubling his blows on the 
bulwarks, as his faithful Achates, in his delusion of 
kicking his way out of the water, played the tattoo 
more energetically on the shining pate of his groan* 
ing, and roaring master ; the sailors being too intent 
upon sheeting home their sails, and taking pulls on the 
weather braces, to have time to do more than bestow 
a passing grin on the deluded combatants, till the 
ship, fairly on her tack, and bounding like a freed 
racer before her bellying canvas, plunged through 
the hissing water, when one or two tarry hands were 
extended to set the bewildered combatants on their 
feet. 

" How did they get knocked down ?" inquired 
Elorence, as both men, once more on the perpendicu- 
lar, grasped the shrouds for support and safety. 
" How the poor man's head must ache," she continued 
naively, as Mr. Styles began most gingerly to feel 
and then to dab his bald crown with his handkerchief, 
darting at the same time a look of withering indig* 
nation at the stolid shepherd, who, having freed his 
eyes from the blinding obstruction of his hat, was 
ruminating on the affair quite in a different light, 
and curiously inquiring, by digital examination, into 
the state of his iron clips and hobnails, to discover 
what damage his property had suffered in the melee, 

"Excuse my rudeness. Miss Howard," cried 
Sydney, laughing; *' but I have not seen anything 
so grotesquely comic for some time. They were 
not knocked down as you suppose, but the sudden 
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going about of the ship, at the moment they touched 
the deck, threw them from their perpendicular, and 
propelled them in a most extraordinary manner into 
the lee channels, and what with the momentary com- 
motion on the deck, the rush of the wind and the 
noise of the water, I have not the slightest doubt but 
that both men thought themselves in the sea, and within 
an inch of the end of their mortal career. See, they 
are leading the wounded Ajax to the cockpit ; depend 
upon it he is going to try the domestic remedy of 
vinegar and brown paper," exclaimed Sydney, as, 
under convoy of a couple of sailors, the crest-fallen 
farmer, followed by the shepherd, still uncertain as to 
the damage suffered by his boots, cautiously disap- 
peared down the after hatch. 

^' What a shame to laugh at the poor man's suf- 
fering, Mr. Hareourt," rejoined Florence, as she at- 
tempted to look seriously at her companion, but 
infected by the mirth she saw dancing in his eyes, 
she, herself broke into a smile, half in deprecation at 
the other's levity, and partly in remembrance of the 
dolorous appearance presented by the crest-fallen 
farmer, as she continued, " It is, at all events, a good 
trait in his character, that in his pain and trouble, he 
returns to his wife." 

*' Pardon me, Miss Howard, so far from its being 
a good quality, it is the genuine evidence of the man's 
innate selfishness." 

" Selfishness !" 

" Yes, not only in him, but the sex generally ; for 
where does a man invariably fly, when he needs sym- 
pathy and kindness, but to a woman." 

" And where has he so good a right to expect it as 
from his wife?" 
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" Bemcmd it, is the term more in accordance with 
such natures as those of Mr. Styles. The wife of 
such a man is generally so completely his, to will and 
to obey, that her very knowledge is but the leasing of 
her husband's ignorance or prejudice. But see," he 
continued, " they are preparing to wear ship again ; 
that speck of light just discernable on the watery 
horizon," pointing to a beacon, dimly seen over the 
weather bows, " is the Calf of Man, the southern 
point of that island ; let us cross the deck before the 
helm is put up. Now," he went on, as the vessel fell 
off on the other tack, " we have entirely reversed 
our view ; this land towards which we are making is 
the Isle of Anglesea, and when well off that jutting 
promontory, the North Stack, we shall take leave of 
the pilot ; his boat you see is already being brought 
round to the lee-gangway, and when that ceremony 
takes place, and Captain Edwards is once more in 
possession of his own ship, I shall consider it my 
duty to take you below, for the night-air already 
comes raw and chiU, and I am under my parole of 
honour not to keep you on deck after my own judg- 
ment tells me you should quit it," 

" Do you let your judgment guide you in all your 
actions, Mr. Harcourt?" Florence asked with an 
arch smile, but immediately afterwards oppressed by 
a vague consciousness that she had in some manner 
committed herself by the question, she blushed and 
stammered, ''Nay, excuse me; I had no idea of 
putting so direct and personal a question to you. 
Believe me, sir, I had not indeed;" and as if to con- 
firm her assertion, she hastily withdrew her arm from 
the firm hold it had hitherto retained on that of her 
companion, and grasping a halyard for support, as sh^ 
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felt it was impossible to maintain her position without 
assistance, she made one or two ineffectual attempts 
to leave the spot where Sydney had placed her, but 
finding from the rapidly increasing motion of the ship 
that she was unable to do so in safety, relapsed into 
silence, and turning her face to the sea began with 
child-like simplicity to endeavour to count the waves 
that in rapid succession surged past the ship's 
quarter. 

" No, indeed. Miss Howard," replied Sydney in 
answer to her question, as leaning on the bulwarks, 
he gazed down on the short crisp waves that hurried 
past, *'I cannot lay claim to any such prudential 
wisdom, I am too much given to act on the impulse 
of the moment ; and, but that I value my word at 
even a higher price than my most ardent wishes, I 
would at this moment gladly shake hands for ever 
with judgment, that I might a little longer monopo- 
lise the luxury of your society." 

Scarcely had he concluded his fervid avowal, than 
he felt that he had proceeded too far, and by the 
natural warmth and impatience of his nature put a 
meaning on his words that, in their brief acquaintance, 
was unwarranted, and might be deemed offensive; 
and, as Florence's perfect silence made him uncertain 
in what light she would interpret his words, Sydney 
felt for a few moments perfectly abashed, and afraid 
to resume the conversation, contented himself by 
listlessly gazing at the rolling water that appeared to 
have such special attractions for his fair companion. 
At length, mustering courage enough to break the 
ailence, he said — 

" Miss Howard, however faulty and imperfect a 
Mentor I may be, you must be good enough to ex« 

X 
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tend your indulgence to me, and accept me as a weli- 
xneaning but most imperfect friend, and if I hare said 
anything inadvertently that might merit a rebuke, 
place it to the infirmity of my nature, and from the 
abundance of your own goodness be charitable. enough 
to forgive it. I have promised to bring you to your 
father and mother, the night is closing in chill and 
misty, and it is time I should advise you to quit the 
deck ; and if you would not have me believe that I 
have been so unfortunate as to offend you, you will 
perhaps once more honour me by making use of my 
arm to support you to the cabin, and I can assure 
you," he said in his usual light mirthful tone, ** you 
will find it quite as safe as that tarry lanyard you 
are grasping so desperately, and not quite so objection- 
able to your gloves." 

" Why, I declare, the horrid rope is all tar 1" she 
exclaimed, taking his arm with a beaming counte- 
nance, and half-petulantly holding up her small hand, 
to show the indentures made on the soft kid by the 
strands of the lanyard. ""Why don't the sailors 
wash their ropes and keep them cleaner ? They have 
quite ruined my gloves." 

" Eopes !" exclaimed Sydney, in a buoyant tone, 
as iie carefully escorted his fair companion down from 
the poop to the quarter-deck. " Do you know that 
you have committed a solecism in nautical language ? 
If you were to ask a sailor for a rope, he would not 
know what you meant. I would wager my existence 
that, from the captain downwards to yonder barefooted 
cook's scullion" (pointing to a lad who, with seem- 
ingly nothing on him but a blue shirt and a pair of 
close-fitting patched ducks, made his appearance from 
the cuddy with a kettle of boiling water for the cabin). 
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'^ they woald one and all tell you there's not an inch 
of rope from stem to stem, alow and aloft, in the 
whole bulk of the ' Chieftain.' " 

"Not a rope!" cried Florence in amaze; "why, 
what are all these things that hold up the masts, and 
intersect in every direction, like huge cobwebs ; if not 
ropes, it is certainly not twine, and they are much 
larger than cordage. Oh you are laughing at me !" 

" No, indeed, I would not be guilty of such wrong. 
I suppose it is an affectation, of which all trades or 
professions are guilty — ^a vanity that seeks to disguise 
a self-evident staple of their art under some name or 
phrase that may seem other than the thing it is. 
What your common sense would characterize as rope 
on board a ship, is either ratlins, braces, stays, hal- 
yards, painters, lanyards, or some other name; but 
the word rope is rigidly excluded. But see. Miss 
Howard," he continued, drawing his companion's 
attention to a more direct and beautiful sight, and 
looking up with the enthusiastic gaze of a sailor to 
the cloud of canvas that overhead, from stem to stem, 
alow and aloft, enveloped the stately vessel, as in her 
snowy pinions, with all available sail set, and a strong 
breeze, she was rushing through the water at a rate 
that soon left the land far astern, and was rapidly 
carrying the " Chieftain" down Channel. " The pilot 
has left us, and yonder, in his close-hauled cutter, 
makes for the land we are leaving so rapidly, every 
stitch of canvas set that will draw, and in full career 
cleaving St. George's Channel. Is it not a magnifi- 
cent sight — ^the wide expanse of water, with just 
enough swell on to give animation to the scene — ^the 
purple gloom hanging like a solemn mystery over the 
western heayens ; while the moon^ struggling to mount 
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through and over that pack of clouds in the east, gives 
variety to the picture by the broad belts of silvery 
light on ship and sea, every now and then bathing 
our onward track like another milky way, or throw- 
ing her beams far in our rear, and casting a pall-like 
gloom upon ship and ocean ; while our proud barque, 
like the monarch of the watery waste, regardless of 
the lights and shades that play about her lofty wings, 
rushes queen-like through the sea and air. Is it not 
a worthy picture to say good-night upon ? At this 
rate of progression, should the wind hold from the 
same quarter, we shall be well up with St. David's by 
breakfast ; and as I hear the note of preparation that 
indicates approaching supper, allow me conduct you 
to the cabin." 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

Bongh weather and its effect on the Passengers — ^A taste of 
the Bay of Biscay— The Landes — Woeful appearance of 
the Fanner — ^The tales proposed — AlRi-miwg state of the 
Shepherd. 

The rough weather encountered by the " Chieftain," as 
she made the Chops of the Channel, with the high sea 
that met her when clear of the land, and the cold, 
wintry showers that accompanied her progress, made 
the air so raw, and the deck so damp and uncomfort- 
able, that for the five or six days following their de- 
parture, few of the passengers from either end of the 
ship had had the capability or courage to venture 
above hatches, or leave the warm though dose atmos- 
phere of cabin or *tween-decks for the slippery poop, 
or the cheerless prospect presented by sea and sky. 
Indeed, so small a number had quitted their berths 
or state-cabins, that the dinner-table, as yet, had failed 
to exhibit those traits of character which Sydney had 
80 confidently predicted it would do ; nor had there 
at any time even been a sufficient muster of those 
who were to be joint associates of the voyage, to 
enable either Florence or Sydney to form any estimate 
of their natures or dispositions. 

It was therefore a subject of universal satisfaction 
to the pent-up passengers when, on the sixth morn- 
ing, the steward, entering the cabin, reported, for the 
general intelligence of the passengers, that the wind 
had chopped round, and was blowing fair from the nor'- 
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nor'-east, and the sun was Bhining brightly from an 
unclouded firmament of blue. 

" How is it,'* exclaimed a feeble voice, speaking in 
smothered accents from the interior of a distant state- 
room, and which Sydney — who had already conveyed 
the same information to Mr. Howard, and was wait- 
ing, according to what had already become a custom, 
to escort Florence to the deck for a few minutes 
before breakfast — ^immediately recognized as that of 
Miss Lovelace, the artist. "How is it, good Mr. 
Steward," continued the same dolorous voice, " that if 
the wind is chopped round to those places you men-- 
tion, there is still such a dreadful noise in the water, 
and why does the ship roll and plunge so, and jump 
from side to side in such a frightful manner ? I have 
been nearly killed in the night with my own boxes ; 
one minute they are knocking at the ceiling, the nexl; 
breaking everything to pieces." 

** Well, marm, it has been a little squally," replied 
the steward. 

" A little do you call it," rejoined the same feeble 
voice ; " my hands are nearly raw with trying to hold 
myself in bed, for I no sooner believe myself standing 
on my feet, before the vessel ^eems to turn topsy 
tuFvy, and I am j&ightened to death to find myself on 
my head. Oh dear ! Pray, Mr. Steward^ how long 
will this alarming state of the ship last ? " 

"Well, you see, marm," replied that individual, a^ 
he concluded his hasty dusting of the table, and 
pitched the end roll of the long breakfast-cloth in the 
face of bis mate, at the bottom of the table, as an 
expressive pantomime for the spreading it on the 
board, "we are just getting clear of the Bay of 
Biscay, then it'll be as smooth as a duck pondi 
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but here you see, marm, tbere always is a bit o' 
sea on." 

"Gteod heavens, Mr. Steward, if you call this 
alarming motion a hit of sea, what must the whole of 
it be!" 

"I'm blessed if I know, marm," replied the 
steward, with a grin ; " but it won't be for long, and 
it's quite a spanking day on deck." 

" Oh, my legs ! " groaned a deep voice, from the 
most remote compartment of the cabin, as a lurch of 
the ship snapped the bolt of the door, flinging the 
portal inward with a clash, and permitting the excla- 
mation to escape like a groan &om some gaping tomb. 
" Oh my nick, my nick, my unfortnit nick ! " continued 
the same complaining voice, evidently apostrophizing 
its own feelings. " I thought the rheumatiz was bad, 
and I had a pretty tidy spell on it wonce ; but there, 
bless your souls — hohl my nic — nic — ^nick, it am*t 
nothing to these here cramps. Talk of pain, I 
believe you; why rheumatiz is a pleasure to — oh!" 
Before the speaker could complete the interjection, 
uiother erratic motion of the vessel once more freed 
the door, and closing it with a slam, swallowed up 
Mr. Styles' extraordinary soliloquy. 

The cheerful news imparted to the double row of 
csbin doors by the active steward, seemed to have 
produced an instant effect on the long-buried and 
ahnost forgotten inmates of the different cells, for a 
rapid bustling, tumbling motion was heard right and 
left, immediately afterwards, along either line, as 
long dormant energies suddenly resolved, instead of 
"shuffling off this mortal coil," to shuffle themselves 
into their daily habiliments as rapidly as possible. 
But either their strength of mind was less than their 
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bodUy weakness, or the sudden perpendicular position 
took all volition from the limbs of the several inmates, 
or the irregular and certainly excessive motion just 
then affectingthehull of the " Chieftain " deprived them 
of all power, or probably all three causes united, but 
almost directly after the sounds that so plainly spoke 
of men and women hastily getting up, was succeeded 
by such a staggering, bumping against doors, col- 
lisions of heads and bulk-heads, knees and elbows 
against partition and panel, with such a discord of 
moans and sigbs, that it might be safely inferred that 
out of the host of good intentions the chances were 
that not one in ten would be fulfilled, and the dis- 
comfited majority, when they could at length drag 
themselves from the debris of boxes, toilet appliances, 
bed-clothes, and wearing apparel, all adrift and in 
hopeless confusion, would crawl, defeated, back to 
their berth, from which they had so lately risen 
rejoicing. 

That such, indeed, was the case, was soon shown, 
as far as the cabin passengers were concerned, for it 
was nearly two o'clock in the day, bright and splendid 
as it was, before the poop and quarter-deck presented 
even a minority of the saloon passengers, and most of 
these were holding on by braces and lanyards with a 
look of such grim despair, and faces of such lank and 
soulless misery, that they might well have passed for 
fated wretches doomed to expiate their crimes by the 
immediate walking of the " plank," so lax were most 
of their faces, and so unstrung the joints and sinews 
of their mournful and hollow-looking persons. 

A group of some six or eight individuals, com- 
prising, in point of health and vivacity, the ^lite of 
the passengers, were seated in a row on the weather 
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side of the poop, in the early part of the same after- 
nooiiy and who, confined in front from any capriciouB 
or hasty plunge of the ship by a padded rope, were 
enabled to enjoy the magnificent effect of the scene 
with the smallest amount of inconvenience, while at 
the same time carrying on their conversation with 
the most lively interest and vivacity, to which the 
soft voices and merry musical laugh of the ladies of 
the party, Florence and Miss Gordon, lent additional 
attraction, for, with the exception of a trifiing indis- 
position during the first night and morning, Florence 
had escaped all the discomforts of the sea, and though 
her parents had not till to-day ventured beyond the 
purlieus of the great cabin, Florence, whenever the 
weather would permit, had gladly availed herself of 
Sydney's arm and protection to enjoy the grandeur 
and often sublimity of the scene. Miss Gordon, 
though she had suffered longer and more severely, 
had still 80 rapidly recovered her natural tone, that 
she had, at Florence's persuasion, visited the deck 
two days previously, and was now declaring her com- 
plete restoration to her ordinary buoyancy of spirits 
and health, and thanking Mr. Charles Percival, her 
left-hand companion, with a gracious smile for his 
share in that result, by acting as her chaperone. 

"Have you ever been on this coast, Jd!r. Har- 
court ? " inquired Mr. Temple, as he closed the slides 
of a telescope and turned from a long survey of the 
eastern horizon. 

" Only once, sir," replied Sydney, " and then it 
was rather on the Asturian and Gallician than the 
French coast, to which I see you have been directing 
your observation." 

"I asked," continued Mr. Temple, "because I 
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onoe coasted tbe whole bay, from Cherbourg to Cor* 
ruona, in a friend's yacht, and I remember well that 
that dim belt of land visible about an hour ago 
over the ship's tafFrail was one of the most dreary, 
mournful tracts of coast I ever encountered, or even 
read of. The Landes, once a part of Gascony, pre* 
sent at all times a most cheerless aspect, and towards 
the dusk of evening, if well in shore, a most solemn and 
mysterious character. The land for many leagues pre- 
sents a dead level, the sea line, as in the Low Countries, 
being frequently dammed up by ramparts, or earthen 
dykes, shutting in stagnant pools of water a few feet deep 
but extending for miles in shallow lakes; not a house, 
hill, or steeple, not an object a foot high to break tbe 
dreary prospect, except at long intervals a pollard- 
tree rising, stiff and bare, over the monotonous land- 
scape, as if the pestilent and aguish air had withered 
up every trace of foliage." 

" Are there no inhabitants, then — ^no towns or 
cities P" inquired Lucy Gordon^ looking back to the 
misty horizon. 

*^ But few of the former, and those of the most 
poor and wretched description," he continued; "some- 
times a long-legged waterfowl of tbe stork tribe, but 
of large proportions, is seen stalking solemnly and 
slowly over the watery landscape, or standing im- 
movable for hours in some broad lake, watching for 
a stray fish for its night's repast, and which might be 
mistaken, without much play of fancy, for a sculp- 
tured ibis on some Egyptian lake when the Nile is in 
declension." 

*' And the peasantry, Mr. Temple, what are they 
like ?" inquired his fair questioner. 

" Tbe peasantry, Miss Gordon, imitating the na- 
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tive bird, all walk on stilts, and seen in the gloom 
of eyening, striding over their fens and quagmireS| 
with a lantern hung to the end of a crook, that 
answers the double purpose of a prop, and a means of 
picking up any stray object encountered, produce 
an effect at once grotesque and extraordinary, con** 
yeying to the mind the idea of ghouls, or some super* 
natural monster of horror and repulsion.*' 

" Mr. Temple is quite right in his description," 
observed the captain, turning from the poop-rail on 
which he had been leaning. ^' I was once becalmed 
dose off land, when bound for Bilboa, and what with 
the croaking made by bitterns, and those stalking 
birds, with the will-o'-th' -wisps and meteors running 
along the ground, and the miserable-looking people, 
I never saw so wretched and half-famished a place in 
all my life, or one more likely to give a nervous 
person the horrors, than those French Landes, as 
they call that half-drowned country." 

^' Which, if I mistake not, once constituted the 
principal part of the province of Gbscony, before the 
kingdom endured its present complicated nomencla- 
ture," observed Mr. MacCallum, the surgeon of the 
vessel, as with the fingers of both hands he carefully 
adjusted his shirt collar, taking care at the same time 
to expose as much as possible of his pink-striped shirt. 

" But who," exclaimed Mr. Percival, gazing with 
great curiosity at a figure slowly and cautiously seen 
ascending the poop on the lee side, ''who, in the 
name of all that's mystical and metamorphosed, toho 
is this shadow of a substance approaching us P Has 
any one in this company previously made the ac- 
quaintance of this extraordinary personage P" 

Both Sydney and Florence turned their eyes with 
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the rest of the party in the direction indicated by Mr. 
Percival's exclamation ; but the smile that rose to the 
lip and eye of either, as they recognized the form ap- 
proaching, almost as spontaneously subsided into a 
look of commiseration when* they beheld the aspect 
of real distress seated on the broad and lately ru- 
bicund countenance of Mr. Styles, as, grasping the 
poop-rail with the desperation of a drowning man, he 
stumbled up the steep incline of the deck to reach the 
windward bench where the party were so securely 
seated, pausing at each plunge and roll the vessel 
made, as she flew through the hissing water, before 
making another progressive motion. 

Making room on his unoccupied side of the settle, 
Sydney held out his hand,, and flrmly grasping the 
advancing farmer, placed him in security on the seat, 
and making safe the rope, enabled Mr. Styles to draw 
his breath in peace and safety, though it reqidred 
no little command of countenance to avoid laughing 
at the grotesque appearance the lately jovial and 
opinionated farmer presented. 

" Oh, Muster Harcourt, I have just been bad," 
began Mr. Styles, when once securely seated by our 
hero. "What I've gone through since I com'd 
aboard this ship is enough to have killed a hox, least- 
wise if a box could be a Christian, and a Christian 
could be a box ; what I have endured — but no, it ain't 
no use, you wouldn't beleft it," he said, as he gave 
up in despair the idea of conveying the most remote 
notion of his personal discomfort and sufferings, and 
speaking with a touch of his former emphasis. 

" I am very sorry to hear it, sir," responded Syd- 
ney, with the best grace he could command, not daring 
to trust himself to look at Mr. Styles's head, which. 
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covered witli a close niglitcap, tied tightly beneath his 
chin, and from under which some ragged strips of 
brown paper protruded, giving to his large head and 
broad visage, no longer round and florid, but lax and 
pendulous, an ensemble the most provocative of mirth 
it is possible to conceive — " I am very sorry." 

" And so you would be if you know'd all : fust I 
gits knocked down, as you knows ; next I gets helped 
into my byste, for I'm blessed if it's fit to be called a 
bed, a place jestibr all the world like a kneading- 
trough stuck an ind ; but. Lord bless you, I hadn't 
been there not no time when I begins to feel ter'ble 
queer, for my byste went up here and down there like 
a swing boat ; at last I got so dam'd bad, that I sot 
myself up, but it's so jiggered low pitched, that I come 
whack up agin the roof, jest where the shepherd gin 
me the last kick, and that sent me whop back agin 
the bin, all the time getting worser and worser at the 
stomick, till I'd have gin any one a crown to knock 
me on the head with a mallet." 

"Had you no one with you, Mr. Styles?" in- 
quired Morence, with real feeling. 

" Wot a creetur," he resumed. " Oh I was bad ;" 
then pausing for a moment, Mr. Styles leant forward 
towards Elorence, observing, "Was you ever sea- 
sick, miss ? Ah, well, I was,"* he continued, not 
waiting for her answer. " It was no make-believe, I 
can tell you ; it begun and never left off till I was as 
empty as a dry cask. I ain't a worry small man in a 
general way ; that is, I wasn't once," he added, cor- 
rectingly, with a lugubrious glance at his diminished 
bulk ; " but I was so weak, that the next pitch of the 
ship shot me clean out of my byste." 

" What did you do ?" asked Misa Gordon* 
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" As I wer too weak to keep myself in bed, I got 
the steward to jam me into the crib nick and crop, 
and he done it so tejus tight, hj putting my feet 
agin the ind, and driving a wedge in at the nod of my 
nick, that I couldn't move a hinch, and there he left 
me for twelve mortual hours, that when he come jest 
now, and took me out, I*m blessed if I could move a 
bit of my body, and when my nick will be fit to wag 
agen, is more nor I can say." 

** Mr. Harcourt's experience of the sea and wind 
will enable him to tell you that we may soon expect 
more settled weather, and that for some time to come, 
unless a storm should overtake us, we shall have 
more quiet seas," observed Mr. Temple, commise- 
rating the farmer's evidences of distress. 

" I am obligeed to you and Muster Harcourt, sir, 
and I dare say you are a werry nice gentleman, and 
you looks sich ; but no offence to you, sir, I never 
could abide a parson, the sight of our minister always 
used to rile me, for we never met in leet or westry 
that we didn't have a bicker, for he wer as great an 
old " a slight touch from Sydney, and an ex- 
pressive glance, had the effect of bringing Mr. Styles 
to a sudden stop, for having taken a real liking to 
our hero, he at once understood and obeyed the admo- 
nition, and returning the pantomine with a hideous 
grimace of eye and mouth, merely rubbed his chin, 
with his hand and said — 

" If I had my shepherd here, I wouldn't need to ask 
any one 'bout the weather, nor nothin* else that way." 

*' Your shepherd is an intelligent man, then P" in- 
quired Mr. Temple in a tone of interested inquiry, so 
that the farmer should not suppose he felt offended 
by hia irreverent remarks on the cloth. 
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" Ain't he, that's all," exclaimed the other with 
a glow of pride, as he thought of the invaluable 
qualities of his man. '' Intelligent," he resumed, 
" I should rayther think he were. There is only two 
things I believes in right away, and that is, when my 
barrowmeter points fair or wet, and when Giles says 
a thing is to be, for then I knows it is sure to turn 
out jist so." 

" A man of your practical experience," observed 
Mr. Percival," would, I should opine, require no assist- 
ance to guide him in coming to a judgment for himself, 
on all subjects connected with farming operations." 

" Where is your shepherd ndw, Mr. Styles ?" in- 
quired Plorence, gently. 

" Well, miss, that gets over me ; I am't seen him 
since the first night, when he and the missus doctored 
my broken head with vinegar and brown paper, and 
you wouldn't believe how much I miss that man, for 
he knows most nigh everything. Now I'll just give you 
a hinstance how 'cute he is. Says I to him, just afore 
we roped off the stock, says I, * Qiles,' says I, ' what 
becomes of all the old moons, when we gets a new 
one every month P' * Well, master,' says he, brushing 
bis head with his hand, and blowing off the loose 
hairs — a mighty trick of hisin, that's queered me many 
a time — * but there, ye see, the Lord perwides places for 
everything, and they are all stowed away there, some- 
where, depend upon it,' and he pinted to the sky, 
quite serous and solemn like. Now, I takes it that 
was 'bout as Christin a hanswer as you would get out 
of a man any day." 

The different members of the party looked into 
each other's face to see how his neighbour received 
this piece of information^ as if doubtful whether the 
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farmer was not making a jest, and trying their cre- 
dulity by a piece of well-assumed ignorance, but the 
speaker's face wore so stolid and self-satisfied a look, 
that it was impossible to doubt that he had spoken 
what he thought was a clever example of natural 
ability and shrewdness. It was, consequently, no 
trifling tax on their fortitude to restrain themselves 
from laughing aloud ; even Mr. Temple, usually so 
grave, found it hard to repress the mirth he felt a 
trifle would make noisy and unanimous. 

'' I was thinking, gentlemen," remarked Mr. 
Temple, in order to divert attention from Mr. Styles, 
" that as in a few days we shall get into warmer lati- 
tudes, and in a short time may expect our as yet less 
fortunate friends of the voyage will have recovered 
their wonted health and spirits, and may calculate 
soon, captain, I presume on striking the trades," he 
said, turning to the captain, and accepting his affir- 
mative nod as an answer to his question, — ^^^ taking 
all these things into consideration, it occurred to me 
that we might greatly enhance our individual and 
general enjoyment, and most agreeably pass the 
monotony of the evenings, while under the influence 
of the trade-winds, if we were to arrange for each 
one of the party to recount some personal adventure, 
or story, connected with the history of friends or rela- 
tives, or where no such incident can be advanced, 
some moral tale, upon any subject the narrator may 
choose, regard being solely had, that the subject shall 
be amusing, instructive, or contain a moral.'' 

"I consider Mr. Temple's proposition so admi- 
rable," replied Sydney, " that I at once second the 
suggestion, and return him my individual thanks for 
proposing so rational and amusing a scheme of grati- 
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fying all, and beguiling the tedium of a tropical 
night/' 

" Especially upon a long voyage such as we have 
before us," observed Mr. Charles Percival ; " when it 
is impossible, without breaking up the company into 
selfish groups and family parties, to amuse and gratify 
all.'* 

" I most heartily commend the plan ; and if it only 
keeps us from that resource of the destitute on board 
ship, the extravagance of card-playing, it would be 
worthy of all praise," remarked the prudent Mr. 
MacCallum, as he played with a large and pretentious 
ring on his finger. 

" For my part I heartily approve of Mr. Temple's 
scheme ; and, as far as my poor abilities go, shall be 
most happy to contribute my quota to the amusement 
of the company," added Mr. Percival, glancing round 
with a smile on the fair companion by his side. 

" Though more in the habit of speaking what is set 
down for me, than inventing adventures, or even put- 
ting my own ideas into words," observed the gentle- 
man whom Sydney had characterized as an actor, and 
who, as Mr. Portescue, had already made himself 
known as a good-natured and very agreeable com- 
panion to many of the passengers, " yet, as belong- 
ing to a profession who see many changes of life and 
circumstances, it would ill become me to avoid con- 
tributing to the general amusement ; and Mrs. 
Portescue, when sufficiently recovered, will, I know, 
do her part also in endeavouring to entertain the 
C(Mnpany." 

"Then are we ladies to be expected to take a 
share in the general programme ?" inquired Miss 
Gordon, glancing with a smile at Plorence. 
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" Oh, unquestionably !" exclaimed all the gentle- 
men in a breath. 

"We look for the most romantic and interest- 
ing portion of our entertainment to flow from that 
source/' added Sydney, -with a gallantry at once 
courteous and pleasing. 

"And you too, captain; we shall expect your 
contribution to our scheme. Tou must tell us one 
yam at least." 

" Ay, ay ! gentlemen, wind and weather permitting. 
I'll overhaul my head-log for a few bearings, to give 
you a spell upon some tack or other before you pipe 
to quarters," replied the captain good humouredly, as 
he turned from the deck to give some necessary orders 
for the wearing of the ship. 

" But how if a man ain't able to tell a story, 
and don't know any tales to tell ?" inquired Mr. Styles, 
a little dismayed at the general proposition ; '^ what's 
such a feller to do ?" 

" Draw on your imagination for your facts," re- 
sponded the surgeon quickly. 

" Ay !" ejaculated the farmer with a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

" Invent one, Mr. MacCallum means," kindly in- 
terposed Mr. Temple. 

"Inwent, inwent," the other rejoined, chewing 
the word for a few moments ; then, as a new light 
suddenly broke on his obtuse capacity, he exclaimed, 
" No, no ; I've no 'pinion of new inwentions ; I got 
once took in that way, when I masticated the front of 
my house; but it were a tejus job; and a reg'lar 
bite." 

" And a precious hard one, too, for your teeth, I 
should think;' laughed Mr. MacCallum. 
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" It were for my pocket, anyhow ; and if you'd 
had the hill to pay, you'd ha' laughed the tother side 
of your face." 

" The dentist's bill P" • 

" No, the bill for the compo," replied the farmer 
a little tartly: 

**you quite mistake Mr. Styles's meaning, Mr. 
MacCallum," observed Mr. Percival. " Our friend, 
I think, means that he had his house covered with a 
preparation of mastich, a kind of preventive cement." 

" You're hit it. In coorse, what else could I 
mean ; but there's no making an e,xprea8ion on some 
folk." 

Fortunately for the state of smothered excitement 
which the farmer* s words provoked on the hearers, 
the bustle consequent on the changing of the watch 
on deck prevented Mr. Styles from observing the 
painful merriment his words had produced, and he 
was still further diverted by the fbrst mate, who, 
taking the captain*s former position, cried — 

"Good morning, farmer; I am glad to see you on 
deck again. One of the sailors is helping your man 
aft ; he has something on his mind, he says, which he 
wishes to tell you." 

" That's my shepherd, I'd lay a crown to a hob- 
nail/' responded Mr. Styles eagerly. " Yes it is — ^no 
it ain't," he ejaculated in quick succession, as a broad- 
shouldered sailor made his appearance on the opposite 
side of the poop, bearing the body of the highly-intel- 
ligent shepherd upon his back, and retaining him in 
that position by grasping the collar of his coat, out of 
which the poor man, so uncomfortably carried, seemed 
to have nearly slipped, by the appearance of his long^ 
imeovered hands and arms, as they dangled listlessly 
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on either side of the bearer's head, while his corduroys, 
shucked up to his knees, allowed the uncovered legs 
to protrude a measureless extent beyond the proper 
termination, showing to considerable advantage his 
bony shins and the iron-bound economy of his high- 
lows, the toes of which were leaving a shiny track 
along the deck, as his unaccommodating bearer rather 
dragged than carried him to his destination. 

" No, it ain't Giles," Mr. Styles again emphatic- 
ally declared, as he caught sight of the loftg, trailing 
legs, aud obtained a glimpse of the head and its thin 
covering of thatch over the sailor's shoulder. " No, 
it ain't a bit like him," he continued as the bearer, 
coming close up to the farmer, and turning round 
without the least ceremony, dropped his burthen in a 
heap upon the deck. 

" Sure-ly it ain't Q-iles ! " repeated the farmer, 
slipping a shilling into the sailor's hand, and looking 
with amazed incredulity on the collapsed and spirit- 
less object, that, too nerveless to alter his position or 
pull down his coat that stood up behind his ears, con- 
tinued where he sank. 

" Tees it bees, measter," ejaculated the shepherd in 
a lugubrious tone, " though you wouldn't ha' beleft it. 
Ah, Muster Styles, it's purty nigh up wi' me this bout 
-^I'm most nigh done for," he added, with a mournful 
shake of his head. 

" Why, Giles, don't go and take on that way — 
be peart, man, be peart," added his master encoura- 
gingly. "I've been tejus bad myself, but I feels a 
bushel better sin' I come up stairs. Look peart, man, 
I tell you." 

"Hah!" ejaculated the shepherd with a profound 
Bigh ; ** bad, I believe you I was bad-— jist look at me ; 
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I am't got nothin* left ; sick, bless you, I've been at it 
night and day ever sin'; but there's a hend to all 
things," and he looked wofully down on his shrunk 
body. " Then, you see, I've got my warning ; and 
as there was somethin' on my mind about the stock, 
I wanted to see you afore I was tuck away." 

** Come, come, my good man, cheer up, you'U soon 
be all right again," exclaimed the surgeon. " Why 
did you not send to me. Steward ! bring me that bottle 
and glass out of my locker." 

" Send for you — ^not if I know'd it," he retorted. 
'* I've kept clear of doctor's stuff up to this time — I 
never know'd no good come o' physicking, not I." 

"You'll learn better some of these days," replied 
Mr. MacCallum, pouring out a glass of cordial tinc- 
ture from the bottle brought him by the steward, and 
presenting it to the heretical shepherd, said, " Come, 
my man, drink this; it will do you ever so much 
good." 

Instead, however, of receiving the offered potation, 
the intelligent shepherd vigorously hitched himself 
back against the bulwarks, under the protecting lee 
of his master, and, with every sign of disgust on his 
face, exclaimed — 

" Noa, thankee ! I'd rayther die a nateral death — 
I'm agoing fast enough, sir, without your help. 
Don't forget to let the spotted harfer ha' a hot mash, 
and gi' a ball to Suke, and let the missus have—" 

'* Nonsense, man, you will be able to attend to the 
stock yourself to-morrow ; here, drink this— it will 
put you on your legs again," interposed the surgeon, 
pressing the draught. 

" What ! afore I've told measter what the South- 
downs and the old sow wants ?" persisted the shepherd. 
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at the same time looking beseechinglj to bis master 
for encouragement. 

. " Take it, Giles, it may be do you good,*' observed 
the farmer, in reply to the mute appeal. " Take it." 

" WeU, then, hoping you'll keep a hi on Poll, and 
look after them harfers, I'll take it — here's for better, 
for west," and shutting his eyes to the consequence, the 
obedient shepherd drank off the contents, and, with an 
expressionof extreme disgust, returned the empty glass. 

" Now, Mr. Giles, I wish you would tell me why 
you think you are so near your endp" inquired Mr. 
MacCallum, 

*' Why, because I knowed my time was up the 
worry night we corned aboard — I had my warnings." 

" But Mr. MacCallum wishes to tnow what those 
warnings were, and I confess to some curiosity myself 
on the subject," interposed Mr. Temple, in the hope 
to obtain a definitive reply. 

" "Well, you see, I was took vrith the staggers," re- 
plied the invalid, driven to the necessity of an explicit 
avowal, " and they comed on three times reg'lar — that 
was the fust warning; then, you see, I had tother, 
for I couldn't do what I wanted to." 

" What was that ?" inquired the surgeon. 

" Eat my wittles," answered Giles, with an earnest 
gravity that almost convulsed his auditors with laugh- 
ter; the tone and contrast of subject was so ridiculous 
that even the farmer caught the infectious humour, 
and joined most heartily in the laugh. 

" Perhaps the food was too rich ? " interrogated 
Mr. Percival. 

" Tou may laugh as much as you like, but I never 
was tuck off my feed afore, and I know that means 
somethin'." 
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" It was the nature of the food, and not the food 
itself, that was disagreeahle to you," suggested 
Sydney. 

" If it had bin ordinar' wittles, I wouldn't a gi'n it 
a thought," continued Giles ; *^ but when I can't eat 
my nateral food I knows it's bad." 

" Nay, nay, I could give you instances where people 
hare even rejected bread." 

" Oh, ah, mayhap with bread — ^I've gone off that 
mysel' ; and as for butcher's meat, I don't care not 
that for it," and the shepherd snapped his fingers 
with a sound that plainly expressed his contempt; 
*' and I've been a bit tired o' apple dumplins, but 
I never knowed afore when I couldn't eat fat pork.** 

" Eat pork ! " ejaculated the group in amaze. 
" Fat pork, did you say?" 

" Tees, fat pork, and I knows I must be tejus bad 
when I can't tackle that." 

" Oh, you'll come to it again, Giles, you'll come 
to it again," added his master, with an evident feeling 
of commiseration. *' Take heart, man." 

"I don't know! but what gets over me is this: 
that the forty score hog we killed for the woyage, and 
wich I tuck sich pride in feeding and curing all my- 
self " 

"Why, you didn't go and leave the brine tubs 
behind, did ye P" demanded the farmer in some tre- 
pidation. 

"I should think not. Leave that hog behind? 
No, no, that wam't likely." 

" What about it, then ?" 

"Well, Poll biled the first piece the night we 
started, and it wer, a prime piece sure-ly. Well, I had 
been all day thinking how I would eat at supper-time." 
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'' Well, and didn't ye, then P'' 

The enthusiasm with which the shepherd had 
described this monster of a pig had reflected itself in 
unmistakeable signs on his sensual features ; but the 
ecstasy that a moment before had brightened his 
heavy countenance yanished on the instant, and a 
cloud of gloomy despondency succeeded the sunshine 
on his face as the question fell on his ear, and he 
replied, with a mournful shake of the head — 

"The sight o* the pork — and it wer' a prime 
piece," he interjected, with a regretful sigh — " druv 
the shivers clean out o' my mind, and I sot down 
uncommon cute, I can tell ye, and had got the fust 
chunk on the pint o' my knife jest ready to swaller, 
when I comed over all curous like; and dang my 
buttons," he exclaimed with emphasis, " if I wam't 
obligated to put it down, and go straight away to my 
byste, where IVe laid a'most ever sin' — ^bad — oh, I 
believe I was bad." 

" But you are certainly better now, shepherd ; you 
both look and speak with greater energy than you 
did," excldmed Mr. Percival. 

" Well, I do think I feel a parcel better," replied 
Giles, after a few moments devoted to reflection, as 
with some little difficulty he contrived to get on his 
feet; ''and I don't think the ship swings about so 
tejus bad as it did." 

" You are right there, Mr. Shepherd," remarked 
the captain, " for we are clear of the Bay, and have 
only the long swell of the Atlantic to contend with. 
Luff — luff, there," he added, addressing the man 
below him at the wheel. " And if this wind holds," 
he continued, turning to the party, who, under the 
more regular motion of the ship, had risen, finding it 
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no longer necessary to secure their hold, by brace op 
halyard, " as there seems every chance of, for another 
two or three days, we shall catch the * trades ' some- 
where between the Canaries and the Azores.'* 

" That's good news, both for you and Mr. Styles," 
remarked Mr. Portescue, addressing Griles. 

" I think, as it is," said Mr. Percival, " you are 
greatly indebted to our worthy doctor's assistance; 
that draught seems to have made a new man of you." 

"Indeed, I should not be surprised, you look 
and talk so much better," resumed Fortescue, "if 
you were soon able to eat even your much prized 
pork." 

" Dash my buttons," exclaimed Griles with energy, 
" if I don'fc try ; I do feel a plaguy sight better ; and if 
I can only eat pork, I know I'm all right agin. I'm 
damd if I don't think I could tackle a piece," and, 
under the excitement of this resolve, the shepherd 
turned with considerable alacrity from the spot, and 
had reached the companion before the voice of his 
master arrested him. 

" Giles ! is that a piece of the forty score hog ?" 

" Tees." 

"Is it cold?" 

" Tees." 

" I'm jiggered if I don't have a shy at it too — the 
werry thought of that hog has riz my appetite, and 
I'm blest if it won't do me a power o' good. Jist tell 
the missus to git out the winegar, and cut it thick, 
and I'll be down arter you." 

With an alacrity that seemed inconsistent with 
his late prostration, the shepherd reached the affcer- 
hatch in an incredibly short time, and disappeared, 
while his master, with surprising agility, traversed 
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tbe poop and quarter-deck in pursuit ; and while the 
group were still gazing, the bulky form of the farmer 
rolled itself down tbe companion, and was lost to 
the view of the amazed, and not a little amused, 
spectators. 

The decided alteration for the better in the motion 
of the ship, which had for the last two hours been 
making itself very sensibly felt on board the " Chief- 
tain," as she worked out of the short rough sea usually 
encountered in the Bay of Biscay, and met the long, 
steady swell of the Atlantic, had the effect of rousing 
those passengers from their apathy who had hitherto 
confined themselves to their state-rooms and the 
cabins, and induce them — many, indeed, for the first 
time— to venture on deck ; so that when those on the 
poop turned from watching Mr. Styles, they found it 
almost covered with a troop of passengers, many of 
whom were entire strangers to those with whom the 
reader has already formed a brief acquaintance, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Temple, Miss Lovelace, and 
Mrs. Portescue, being among the number. 

The easy motion of the ship, her speed through 
the water, the invigorating breeze, with the bright, clear 
sky, the boundless extent of sea — all vestige of land 
having long disappeared — ^tended greatly to elevate 
the spirits of the passengers, and a common fellowship 
having sprung up among all parties, an unreserved 
and cheerful conversation quickly succeeded the 
formal reserve that existed for the first few minutes 
after introduction, and Mr. Temple's plan for the 
amusement of their evenings was eagerly discussed, 
and unanimously agreed to, so that what, under other 
circumstances, might have been a stiff and ceremonious 
meeting on all sides, became, under this congenial 
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topic of conversation, a friendly, communicative, and 
extremelj pleasant reunion, and when, a few hours 
later, the entire company gathered for the first time 
round the long table, to partake of tea, every one felt 
satisfied with his neighbour, and acknowledged that a 
source of pleasure was added to their monotonous 
existence, which they had not dreamt of a few hours 
before ! 

" Do you expect to find your brother afc Melbourne, 
Miss Gordon, when we arrive there ?" inquired Mr. 
Fercival, in a low tone, while he conducted that lady 
to the cabin, when the company descended to tea. 

" Oh, yes ; or, if not, I shall stay with Miss Love- 
lace, who is returning to her home there, till ho 
arrives," she replied. 

" It is to be hoped, for the sake of your friends, 
that business may prevent your brother's being on 
the spot to meet you." 

" Why so ?" 

" That they may indulge the hope of having the 
pleasure of your society a little longer." 

"Fie, you're a flatterer." 

" No ; for one, if not for all, I speak the truth," 
he rejoined, with the slightest touch of feeling, as he 
handed her to the companion. 

" You are under a great mistake, Mr. Harcourt, 
I assure you ; if I were a coquette, which I am not, 
he is the last person I should notice," continued 
Florence, as on Sydney's arm she left the stem of 
the ship, where both had been watching the setting 
Sim, and, in obedience to the tea-bell, proceeded 
towards the cabin, continuing a previous conversation. 

" Tour antipathy is no proof of his ; he has eyes, 
as well as other men," replied Sydney. 
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" Perhaps so," slie said, with a slight motion of 
her head, as if in pique. " He is a selfish man, and 
I hate selfish men." 

" Selfish ! how can you possibly divine that ?" 

" Erom many indications, I will give one. Had 
that poor man, who really must have suffered, been 
a cabin passenger, Mr. MacCallum would not have 
been ignorant of his being ill." 

" Nay, but his master fared no better, who was 
there?*' 

" No matter, I will go and see those poor women 
in the 'tween decks myself to-morrow. But come — 
that is the tea-bell." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

• 

A Fresh GaJe— The Azores— St. Michael's— Trade Winds- 
Fishing for Sharks — Mr. Styles tries his hand at a Jack, but 
dissatisiied with the Sport — ^A Man Overboard— Sydney to 
the Bescue — ^A Narrow Escape— First Story, " The Captain's 
Adyenture in a Typhoon." 

As the sun went down, the wind freshened, and before 
morning blew a stiff gale from east-nor'-east, and the 
ship, haying been close-hauled, and reduced to double- 
reefed topsails, flew before the impetus of the wind, 
flinging far back and around her a perfect sheet of 
spray, as her sharp bows cleft the hills of surging 
water, and like a breathless steed dashing the foaming 
champ from his deflant head in blinding showers. 

It was, consequently, not tiU the third morning 
that, the gale having completely died out, the decks of 
the " Chieftain " were in a condition flt for the parade 
of ladies, or the company could reassemble in their 
former position. 

Land had been sighted from an early hour, and 
about four in the afternoon, with an almost tranquil 
sea, a clear, unbroken vault of blue above, a glorious 
sun pouring down a summer heat, and a gentle balmy 
breeze, just suj£cient to keep each sail from deck to 
truck expanded, and every line fully taut, the " Chief- 
tain," with a hardly perceptible motion, noiselessly, 
and like a dream, held her gliding track through the 
glassy water, as, with telescope or the naked eye, 
every gaze was directed to the verdant island of St« 
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Michael, whose volcanic hills, fringed and feathered 
to their base with tropic trees and plants, drooped 
over and washed their pendant boughs and flowery 
tendrils in the sparkling wave, that, broken into surf 
on the outer reef, came in kissing undulations, like the 
heavings of a mother's breast, to the green banks of 
her ocean child. 

" Well, ladies, here you have them at last," ob- 
served Captain Edwards, as he approached that quar- 
ter of the deck from whence the greater number of 
the lady passengers were at that moment contemplat- 
ing the exquisite beauty of the island, which rose like 
a lovely oasis from the surrounding Sahara of water, 
and seemed tor be mysteriously floating from them. 

" Have what, captain ?" they all demanded in a 
breath. 

" The trade-wind, ladies," he replied. " Now, it 
is not at all unlikely but I may take you quite across 
the Atlantic, as far south as the Brazilian capital, Eio, 
without once tightening a brace or touching one stitch 
of that canvas you see now set on the * Chieftain.' " 

" Do tell me. Captain Edwards," cried Florence, 
"for I can hardly believe Mr. Harcourt," and she 
glanced smilingly at Sydney, " when he says that that 
lovely paradise, whose rich perfume we can smell 
here, is at least ten miles off. Is it so much ?" 

" I should call it quite four leagues," he replied ; 
"but lovely as it looks, and in reality is, both St. 
Michael's and St. Mary's, whose peak you see in the 
distance, and the whole group of the Azores are often 
visited with fearful earthquakes and fatal storms." 

"Ah! so he told me." 

" May I hope to be more believed in future, Miss 
Howard ?" Sydney asked playfully. 
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" Oh, I suppose I must never doubt you again." 

** Never, and in nothing ?" he asked eagerly. 

" Oh, that must depend upon circumstances," she 
added gaily. " But what a wonderful change in the 
sea from last night ; I would not have believed a few 
hours could have effected so complete an alteration.'' 

"Yes, from those appalling waves," exclaimed 
.Lucy Gordon, "that made you shudder lest they should 
overwhelm and bury the ship in an instant, and that 
raging tempest, changed for this tranquil mirror-like 
ocean." 

" And that inky sky for this glorious canopy of 
exquisite blue, and that darkness for this celestial 
light," cried Miss Lovelace, with the enthusiasm of a 
painter, contemplating the grandeur and beauty pre- 
sented by the contrasts. 

" I was endeavouring to convince the ladies, cap- 
tain," remarked Mr. Temple, " that a real Atlantic 
storm, or a typhoon in the Indian Ocean, was some- 
thing far more awful to see and terrible to encoimter 
than the fresh gale, such as, I believe, you call the 
late rough weather." 

" You may indeed say so, Mr. Temple ; the things 
are no more to be compared than a drizzly rain to a 
thunder-storm with hail and deluge. That reminds 
me of a typhoon in which I was caught in abrigantine 
a few years back, in the Indian Ocean, which, as you 
Lave proposed to begin your story-telling to-night, I 
ahall have no objection to open the ball with by 
recounting." 

" And what is a typhoon ?" demanded Mrs. Por- 
tescue. 

" A hurricane almost peculiar to that portion of 
the globe lying between Madagascar and Japan, or, 
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more properly speaMng, the Indian Ocean and China 
Seas," replied the captain. 

" A storm of a peculiarly fearful nature/' remarked 
Sydney, as the captain having moved away, Harcourt 
took on himself the explanation, "which, attended 
with the aggravated horrors of a tempest, commences 
at a certain point, and blowing in whirls in a con- 
stantly widening series of circles, pursues a straight 
or diverging track, and presents this peculiarity, that 
while a perfect chaos of thunder, lightning, .and rain 
is raging within the belt formed by the circle, imme- 
diately without the track of the tempest all is serene 
and smiling." 

" I believe it is the established opinion now, cap- 
tain," said Mr. Percival, as that officer rejoined the 
party, " that all tempests are more or less of a circular 
character, and that the monsoons of the Pacific are 
nothing more than the trade-winds of the Atlantic.*' 

" Quite right, Mr. Percival, in both respects, 
the only difference being in the velocity of the 
former." 

" Why, can you tell how many miles the wind goes 
in an hour ?" asked Mrs. Portescue, with considerable 
incredulity. 

" We can form a pretty near guess at it, madam ; 
I know from my bearings before the storm fell on us, 
in the typhoon to which I have referred, and where I 
was some hours after, that hurricane travelled at the 
rate of ninety or ninety-five miles an hour." 

" And what are the two extremes, captain ?" in- 
quired Miss Lovelace. 

" Say from one mile to a hundred. Such a tempest 
as journeys at a speed between eighty and one hun- 
dred miles on the land; generally tears up trees, un- 
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roofs houses, and prostrates steeples and churches; 
and at sea we will suppose the consequences, for they 
are often more fatally disastrous." 

" Then are we to understand that all hurricanes 
are whirlwinds ?" demanded Miss Lovelace. 

" Certainly ; and, as Mr. Harcourt has told you, 
progressive — each circle expanding as the storm ad- 
vances from its starting-point." 

" And what is the width of these circles ?" per- 
sisted the lady. 

"Well, the track, as it is called, or diameter of 
the storm, varies of course, in its progress, and accord- 
ing to the force of the hurricane ; but the average 
may be taken probably at from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty miles." 

'* In breadth?" 

" In breadth — right across the storm's track." 

"And did I understand you to say that these 
balmy airs we now experience, and this wonderful 
expanse of tranquil ocean will continue unchanged for 
weeks ?" 

" At this season we may expect it to do so ; in the 
neighbourhood of land, other influences prevail, and 
while off it, we may have storms or variable weather ; 
in lower latitudes, again, we come upon regions of 
calms or baffling winds ; but as a rule, the wind we 
are now running before blows steadily all the year 
through." 

"What is the cause of wind, Mr. Harcourt?" 
inquired Plorence, as the captain left the poop, and 
the company, leaning over the bulwarks, watched the 
gradual fading of the island of St. Michael, now en- 
veloped in a purple mist. 

" To answer .that question satisfactorily, I must 

a 
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request you to endeavour to look through a tea-kettle 
placed on the fire to boil/' 

" But how if my eyes are not microscopic enough 
to pierce the sides of your imaginary kettle — what 
then ?V cried Florence, laughing. 

" I have too great faith in the power of your eyes, 
Miss Howard, to doubt their capability for any pur- 
pose," he said in an under-tone, meant only to reach 
her ears. Then speaking aloud, observed, "In that 
case, I must beg you to suppose the kettle to be made 
of glass." 

*' Ah, very well ; now I can see quite clear, and I 
am looking at the water boiling," she cried, laughing 
with a heartiness that produced an answering response 
from those around. 

" Stop— stop !" exclaimed Sydney; "you are going 
too fast ; it does not boil yet — indeed, I don't want it 
to boil." 

" Well, then, it is quite cold, and just put on." 

" Then be good enough to suppose it has been on, 
as you call it, for some time ; and the effect of the 
good fire, you have, of course, got below it " 

" No, I had forgot the fire, but I'U blow it," she 
retorted playfully. 

" Never mind the bellows." 
• "Not mind the bellers," interposed Mr. Styles, 
who had become deeply interested in the subject. 
** Not mind the bellers 1 Why, how are you to get 
up the wind, then ?" 

"We must try to procure it without those me-* 
ehanical means, Mr. Styles," observed Sydney, with 
a good-natured smile. Then, turning to Florence, 
continued — "You observe, then, that as the heat 
enters the vessel, it causes an expansion of c^rtaij; 
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particles of the water, which, being rendered lighter 
than the rest, rise in a stream of small bubbles to 
the top, the cold water sinking in an opposite column 
and rushing into the void left by the ascending and 
lighter current ; and this continues till the whole bulk 
is of one uniform temperature." 

" But where*s the wind ? I can't see how you are 
to git wind out of a bilin' kittle," demanded the 
farmer. 

" Exactly the same result takes place in the atmos- 
phere as in the heating water," continued the speaker, 
without noticing the interruption. " The hot air 
ascending from the scorching sands of Africa, for 
instance, into the colder medium above, causes a dis- 
placement and vacuum, into which colder streams 
rushing, to restore the equilibrium, produce those 
phenomena we designate wind, whether a zephyr or a 
tornado, depending upon the amount of heat and force 
either of the current or medium." 

"And vice versa. Miss Howard," interposed the 
surgeon, anxious to share in the scientific conversa- 
tion. " When the cold airs from Nova Zembla and 
the Steppes of Tartary rise into a hotter stratum, for 
instance." 

" The winds, I suppose, are affected by other laws, 
Mr. Harcourt," inquired Lucy Grordon, who had been 
an attentive listener, and noticed the averted head of 
!Florence, as if repudiating Mr. MacCallum's right to 
address her;, or offended that he should intrude on the 
conversation begun by another. 

" The earth's motion, certain geographical features, 
and other physical causes, all exert a modifying or 
augmenting influence on the winds," he replied. 

*' Aqid to these cjiu^es, I presume, arc to be attfi. 
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buted those periodical directions or currents of air 
called trade-winds in one hemisphere, and monsoons 
in another ?" asked Lucy Gordon. 

" Exactly 'so," replied Mr. Percival, in evident 
surprise ; " or, I should say, in a great measure so. 
But how did you acquire such accurate knowledge, 
Miss Gordon ? Have you been reading on this sub- 
ject ?'' 

" Oh dear no, I only inferred that such must be 
the case from what has gone before," she replied, 
blushing at the implied compliment. 

"K any gentleman wants half-an- hour's fishing, a 
good opportunity offers just now, there's a fine jack 
astern only waiting for a little skilful angling to be 
hooked and landed," cried the captain, springing out 
of the mizen-shroiids, where he had been for some time 
taking an inspection. 

" Oh, I'm a dab at pike-fishing," exclaimed Mr. 
Styles with glee, and eagerly rubbing his hands ; " but 
I haven't got over that wind yet, and what's more, I 
don't believe a bit about hot water being the way of 
getting up wind, for what a precious big kittle they 
must have to get that wind we had t'other day. Na, 
na, I mun ask Giles 'bout that. But how 'bout the 
fish, and where's your grub ? there's nothin' like a 
Jive minner for your reg'lar jack. Have you cotched 
any minners ?" 

" You are jesting with us, captain," cried several 
of the ladies. " Pike is a fresh-water fish." 

" Well, you see, ma'am," replied the chief mate, 
securing an enormous hook in the strands of a line, 
his face lit up with a broad grin at Mr. Styles' amazed 
expression of countenance as he watched the pro- 
ceeding, "fish has got different names in difterent 
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places ; what's called a jack in some parts, down here 
away is known as Billy, this here one is called a St. 
Domingo Billy." 

" Gracious, do you mean to say it's a shark," the 
ladies exclaimed, with looks of evident terror and 
uneasiness. 

" Where is the horrid monster, Mr. Harcourt," 
cried Florence, joining the group of which her father 
and mother formed a part, and willingly taking 
Sydney's proiFered arm. 

The excitement consequent on fishing for a shark 
flew through every part of the ship, and hastily 
brought passengers from all quarters and occupations 
on deck, who with the crew quickly lined the bulwarks, 
crowded the ratlins, hung by braces and stays, or sat 
perched astride the booms, the women with their in- 
fants thronging the companion and gangway, all ex- 
hibiting the liveliest curiosity to see this dreaded mon- 
ster of the deep. 

Hardly had Sydney succeeded in making the group 
understand that the dorsal fin which occasionally flashed 
in the sun indicated the whereabout of the secret 
and imtiring foe, when the mate, having dressed his line 
with salt junk, and a fragment of red cloth, heaved 
the heavy bait astern. 

A trail of sudden light, and a rushing sound 
through the water, as the sea parted in diverging 
ripples, as if cleft by a cannon-bail or flash of light- 
ning, followed the action, the next instant the broad 
fan of his tail gleamed above water, and the running 
out of the line as the monster dived with his prey 
told that the shark had gorged the bait. Mr. Styles, 
who, still incredulous as to the nature of the fish he 
was so eager to catch, had been most forward in the 
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preparations, and though he had given up the casting 
of the line to the mate, still felt assured by the size 
of the hook that the fish was, as he characterized it, 
" a tough and strong un,'* had, after leaving a few 
fathoms for the fish to play with, unperceived by the 
others, wound the remainder of the line tightly round 
his arm, to keep, as he thought, the jack from escaping. 
The shark having swallowed both bait and hook, no 
sooner discovered the check, than making a rush from 
the source of his pain, dashed astern with such velo- 
city, that Mr. Styles, heavy as he was, became a mere 
feather to its strength, and at the imminent danger 
of losing his arm, was dragged in an instant to the 
taffrail, and before the captain, who stood by — ^for 
the mate, after casting the line, had run for a harpoon — 
could comprehend what he saw, the body of the sturdy 
farmer was dragged over the netting, and the soles of 
his boots, as he disappeared headforemost into the 
sea, was the first object that roused him to suflScient 
consciousness to give the alarm of " a man over- 
board," a sound of dread, answered by a piercing 
scream at the same moment from the quarter-deck 
steps, where a young mother, in her terror at the 
exclamation, dropped her infant from her arms, and, 
with piercing cries, beheld its body float rapidly astern. 
The horror and confusion that in an instant suc- 
ceeded, baffles all description ; the lamentations of 
some, the fainting of others, the rushing to and fro 
of men seemed to confound and embarrass all, and 
Florence and Miss Gordoh were the only persons 
who beheld Sydney tear off his coat, and with one 
bound leap into the water; the act indeed was so 
sudden, that the whole passed like a horrid dream 
before the eyes of Florence, and it was not till the 
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spraj flung up by his fall spattered in her face that 
she had poorer to scream for help, or apprize those 
around of Sydney's danger. In the meantime, hen- 
coops, life-preservers, and spars had been flung over- 
board, and while the stem-boat was being lowered 
&om its davits, the ship was put about as quickly as 
possible. 

But that it was not from the water that Sydney had 
anything to fear, was immediately evident to all, for 
an admirable swimmer, he had long since secured the 
child by its clothes in his mouth, and was stretching 
out, already nearly half-a-mile from the ship, to the 
rolliog and tumbling form of the farmer, who, still 
entangled in the line, was being towed after the 
frightened shark ; nor was there any doubt that one 
or the other of the floats would soon reach him, 
' should he fail to come up with the drowning farmer. 

It was a greater dread than this that nerved the 
arms of the six willing men at the oars of the gig, as 
the mate, harpoon in hand, stood at the bow of thd 
slight bark, to rescue from a fearful fate the brave 
young man who had perilled his own life to save 
others. 

" Give Way there with a will," cried the mate to 
his crew. " By the Lord, the shark's turned on him. 
Pull away, lads — pull!" and bending their bodies 
nearly double with their strokes, the gig shot a-head 
with a double impetus ; but though the boat seemed 
to fly through the sparkling water, it was outstripped 
by the meteor flash, as the long silvery spine of the 
shark, a few inches above water, with the velocity and 
precision of an arrow, shot down on the advancing 
swimmer, causing the body of the nearly exhausted 
farmer, who had just linked his arm in a life-buoy, to 
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revolve head over heals like an empty barrel. Gro- 
tesque and imminent as it made Mr. Styles' position, 
the check and pain it also caused the monster was, 
probably, the means of saving Sydney's life, as though 
full upon him it was unable to turn for its fatal grasp 
with its accustomed ease and despatch. 

His situation was, however, too imminent for an 
instant's hesitation ; nor could the men, though strain- 
ing every nerve, hope to reach him till the direful 
tragedy was completed. Sydney, though unable to 
turn his head to see what exertions were being made, 
knew by the rattling sound in the rowlocks that both 
will and energy were being used to rescue him, and 
never did he more need that confirmation than at the 
moment he beheld the shark rise to the surface and 
turn to make his fearful rush upon him. His eye, 
familiar to all signs of the ocean, at the same time 
detected more than one flashing fin in the distance, 
and he knew unless he could beat off this antagonist, 
his chance of rescue was indeed hopeless. 

Sydney at once prepared himself for the contest, 
and stood erect in the water, and gathering up his 
strength as his enemy came on and began to show 
the first streak of his white belly, he delivered so 
fierce a blow on the snout of the monster, that the 
recoil flung him back, and, for a moment, child and 
man disappeared ; the next instant the gig dashed in 
over the spot, and the harpoon of the mate was 
plunged two feet in the shoulder of the dreaded 
monster. 

The scream that burst from the lips of more than 
one female voice from the advancing ship, as Sydney 
disappeared, was still ringing in the air as our hero 
rose under the gig's counter, and grappling the 
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thwarts, delivered his rescued charge to one of the 
men, and once more striking out with vigour, was in 
a few seconds by the side of the unconscious farmer, 
as he clung with desperation to the float. Nor was 
his arrival an instant too soon, the monsters he had 
seen from afar were within a few yards of the insen- 
sible victim, and it was only by shouting and beating 
the water, that he contrived to keep the formidable 
enemies at bay, till the coming up of the boat, the 
crew of which, too intent on saving Sydney, had not 
noticed the further danger, finally put them to flight. 

A few minutes sufficed to get both on board, and 
in a quarter of an hour later the whole party were 
swinging by the davits, and the " Chieftain" again put 
before the wind. 

It would be impossible to describe the emotion of 
the young mother when she received her rescued 
child, or paint the almost adoration with which she 
kissed the hand of its preserver, and pressed it by 
turns to her lips and breast, while through all her 
gratitude she strained the drenched and sobbing 
baby to her heart. Nor was the emotion of Elorence, 
though inexplicable both to herself and others, more 
easy to describe, as, one moment in smiles and the 
next in tears, she by turns approached, then hurriedly 
shrunk from the side of Sydney, till her quick eye 
discovering that his right hand was bleeding, she 
pressed forward, and with expressions of sensitive 
compassion, besought him to let Mr. MacGallum 
attend to his injury at once. 

"It is nothing. Miss Howard," he cried, as he 
carelessly wrung the brine from his hair with the other 
hand. '* I believe I must have struck on his teeth, I 
was not very particular as to the direction of my blow." 
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" Mr. Harcourt, I cannot express the admiration 
I entertain for your conduct," said Mr. Howard, 
taking his uninjured hand, and shaking it with a fer- 
vent sincerity. " I hare been requested by our com- 
panions, both male and female, to convey to you their 
unanimous expression of admiration and gratitude. 
I must leave to your own conscience a higher and 
more pleasing acknowledgment than any in our power 
to bestow." 

With a brief and courteous reply Sydney hastily 
quitted the deck, and, rushing to his cabin, in half an 
hour returned, having changed his dress, with the 
same light and cheerful countenance he always wore, 
and as if nothing had occurred beyond the ordinary 
routine of daily life. On Mr. Styles, however, the 
long immersion had produced considerable coma, but 
after a hot bath and the adoption of some other means, 
hehad been put to bed, and at Florence's suggestion and 
arrangement — for she had kept her promise of visiting 
the 'tween decks — was being attended by his wife, 
who would henceforth take up her residence beside 
her husband. The infant whom Sydney h|d contrived 
except for a moment to keep out of the water, was 
soon in its accustomed health and vivacity, and nothing 
remained but the carcass of the voracious monster 
with the harpoon still in its body, as it floated under • 
the starboard quarter of the ship in tow of the fatal 
bait and line, to remind them of the proceedings. 
The captain, after giving orders for the cutting off the 
fins and tail as a trophy for our hero, directed the 
shark to be cast adrift, as soon as it had been minutely 
inspected by both crew and passengers. 

No sooner was this effected, and the carcass left 
^•o the wolves and jackals of the deep, than Sydney, 
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to divert attention from a theme where he felt he 
played a too personal part, suggested that their 
preyious programme should be adhered to, and with 
the consent of the company called upon Captain 
Edwards to fulfil his promise, and open the " Nights 
on the Ocean" by his adventures in the typhoon, the 
company first adjotirning to the cabin, where, seated 
round the large table, the captain began his narrative. 
"The story I am about to tell you is rather an 
account of a particular storm than a tale, properly 
speaking, or an adventure, and I narrate it as a pre- 
lude to what I consider a very sensible way of pass- 
ing our unoccupied evenings, but chiefly to give those 
ladies, who have never seen old Neptune lashed into 
rage, some idea of the height and power of an ocean 
wave under the influence of a real storm. Hereafter 
I may be able to give you something more in accord- 
ance with the idea of a story, this is merely what you 
may call — 

«THE CAPTAIN'S DESCRIPTION OF A TYPHOON.' 

" It was towards the end of IS^G, that while waiting 
a passage home from Bombay, the agents of our 
house in Liverpool asked me to take the command of 
a trading barque to Trincomalee, in Ceylon, and back, 
to carry out some general merchandise to the Lacca- 
dives, and in our return take in a cargo of oil, cocoa- 
nuts, cohir, and jagery, though, of course, the main 
articles of our freight were to be the shipments we 
were to make at Trincomalee. 

" The ' Hindostan' was a barque-rigged craft of 650 
tons, manned with a crew of ten Europeans, twelve 
Lascars, and four officers, including myself as com- 
mander. 
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"About the 15 th of December, we left the island 
of Bombay, and catching the north-east monsoon, had 
a capital run down to the Laccadives. The islands 
constituting this group lie far apart, are about twenty 
in number, only half of which, however, are inhabited ; 
they are all of a coraline formation, encircled with 
belts of coral reef, and lie extremely low. 

" Four of the most fertile and populous belong to 
the Honourable Company. The cocoa grows in pro- 
digal abundance on all, with good fields of rice on 
most of them, a tolerable sprinkling of cattle, and 
vast numbers of domestic poultry. Yet, though nature 
has been so bountiful, the natives live in the most 
wretched ignorance and poverty, and almost entirely 
subsist on the product of their fishing. I am so far 
particular on these matters, because I shall have to 
refer to them again. Having run well down on the 
Malabar coast, as far as eleven degrees north latitude, 
we stood west for two or three days, and got right in 
the heart of the group, in about seventy-three degrees 
east longitude. Here, after landing our peltry at 
the different islands, leaving instructions for the get- 
ting ready of a cargo by the time of our return, and 
laying in a good stock of poultry, rice, and fresh beef, 
we weighed anchor about the 10th of January, and 
had a splendid run round the island of Ceylon to our 
destination. "We were detained nearly two months at 
Trincomalee, taking in cargo, so it was well into April 
before we got to the west of Cape Comori on our 
return, and put our ship's head northward, and in 
another week expected to touch at the island of 
Kalpeni for our remaining cargo. 

" This is the most southern of the Laccadive group, 
and, though not the largest — ^none of them exceeding 
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ten miles in circumference— was one of the most 
important, and here I expected to find a large amount 
of cohir, both raw and manufactured. This cohir is the 
fibre from the outer shell of the cocoa-nut, and greatly 
used in the east for cordage, matting, and an inferior 
kind of cloth or canvas, and preferred over hemp, 
because it floats in water, and is so much lighter and 
stronger than other textures. Jagery is the Indian 
name for a coarse brown sugar, made by the natives 
from a cultivated species of date-tree. These, with 
some bags of rice, cocoa-nuts, and oil, were to have 
been collected for me at Kalpeni. 

" But to return, we had hardly cleared the nor*-west 
point of the southern extremity of the peninsula, 
bearing upon the Travancore coast, in latitude about 
8° 50' north, when my attention was attracted by a 
peculiar pinkish appearance visible in the atmosphere, 
as if every object in the ship, as well as the sea and 
sky, was looked at through a reddish medium. Having 
Buffered a good deal from headache for some days 
previously, I thought it might be some affection in my 
own sight that imparted this roseate hue to all sur- 
rounding objects; I was, however, soon undeceived. 
The wind, which had from the morning been baffling, 
and coming in cat's-paws, about the time I speak of 
died out, and it fell a dead calm, our sails hanging 
loose and idly by the masts. The sea was perfectly 
stiU; the firmament above without a cloud; not a 
breath of air stirred, and a profound silence reigned 
both in sea and air. Suddenly, while I was looking 
westward, a tall thin semi-transparent column seemed 
to rise from or gather over the water, right over our 
larboard quarter, which rose and dilated till it had the 
appearance of a vast pillar of vapour, and though 
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rising higher than the mainmast top, had neither 
connection with the sky by clouds, nor the sea by 
eddies or waves. 

"After watching this phenomenon for a few mo- 
ments in mute surprise, it suddenly began to move, 
not with the velocity usual to waterspouts, but with a 
kind of solemn stalking motion, making sfeaight for 
the land, and, as it seemed, but a few fathoms a-head 
of the 'Hindostan ;' but when within pistol-shot of the 
ship, it changed its track and came right down upon 
us, and almost before the watch had time to run aft, 
it stmck the ship and passed over our bows, carrying 
off our flying-jib and jib-boom, and hurling them in 
fragments higher than the mast-head, as if splintered 
by a round shot ; the column then burst, emitting a 
ball of fire that struck the water below our counter 
and exploded. A moment after not a vestige of the 
vapoury pillar was to be seen. The pink hue, however, 
which I had previously noticed had deepened, and the 
whole atmosphere was charged with a blood-red halo. 
A sort of creeping motion like a shudder spread 
over the water, and a low, hollow, moaning sound 
came from the east, while without any appearance of 
wind the sails began to flap heavily against the spars, 
and to add to the ominous appearance of the weather, 
the light grew rapidly obscure, and enveloped the 
prospect with the gloom of evening. 

" I immediately rushed to the cabin to consult the 
glass, and found that from 2965 the mercury had 
sunk to 29' 15, with every indication of a lower ten- 
dency. I was hastening back on deck when the storm 
broke at once, and striking the ship with terrific force, 
sent her careening quite over on her beam-ends, hurl- 
ing me, half-drowned by the deluge of water that 
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poured in from the companion, to the floor of the 
cabin. Had I been stunned, the flopd of water below 
and the cataract that still poured down would have 
quickly restored me to consciousness. 

"Not feeling inclined, however, to be drowned like 
a weasel in my hole, I made a desperate struggle to 
reach the deck through the tremendous column of 
water pouring in upon me, and more dead than alive at 
last succeeded in getting through, as with a jerk that 
flung three of the Lascars from the mizen shrouds into 
the sea, the * Hindostan' righted. So wild and ter- 
rible was the scene that presented itself to my view 
when I could comprehend what was passing, that I 
was unable to reconcile the fearful turmoil that 
everywhere encountered me with the tranquil scene 
and peaceful silence that had so lately reigned. The 
wind, as if the heavens had been suddenly rent, tore 
with resistless fury along the sea, howling and shriek- 
ing with a dissonance that almost split the ears as it 
hurried by in its appalling fury, tearing the sails out 
of their elects and splitting them into fragments. If 
the effect of the gale on board was disheartening, the 
sight presented by the ocean itself was one of the 
most awful and sublime that imagination can picture. 
The wind had not simply blown the water into billows, 
but lifting it up in walls of perpendicular brine drove 
them forward in waves of such magnitude that they 
seemed to fly before the ehormous power of the 
typhoon. Though I have seen tempests since, and 
had witnessed many before, I never encountered such 
mountains of billows as threatened us with instant 
ruin on that occasion. 

*' I told you that the impetus with which the 
barque righted cast three of the hands into the bowling 
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waters ; I saw them for an instant, like pale specks, 
as they rushed by in the profound hollow of the sea ; 
they must have felt their case was hopeless, for no 
human power could aid them. The next instant an 
avalanche of sea fell over their struggling bodies, and 
they sank for ever. 

" As soon as possible we got in fore and maintop- 
gallant sails, but the tempest evidently increasing, 
compelled us to close reef topsails and courses, and in 
half-an-hour later forced us to bring down top-gallant 
mast and yards. All this time the storm was evidently 
gaining strength, while to add to the horrors of the 
gale, and the almost palpable darkness that now sur- 
rounded us, the lightning burst out of the gloom with 
a nearness and intensity of light that completely 
paralyzed the beholder, especially the Lascar part of 
my crew, while the thunder burst above our heads, and 
crashed around the ship, with a sound that a Sten- 
tor's voice could not have been heard twenty paces off. 
The great danger, and the one I was in momentary 
dread of taking place, was the fear of being overtaken 
by one of those mountainous waves that followed us 
like a vast rampart of threatening ruin ; but such was 
the speed at which we rather flew than sailed, that 
we had hitherto kept in advance of these terrific 
waves, which, if they had struck us, must have in- 
stantly sent ship and every soul on board to the bot- 
tom. Nothing but the most accurate steering could 
save us from such a calamity, and I placed myself 
beside the two men at the wheel, and then became 
conscious of what I had before surmised, that the 
barque was frequently flung from wave to wave, and 
for a considerable distance was often quite out of 
the water, such was the impetus at which we fled 
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along the billows. Suddenly a sheet of lightning 
streamed overhe^, striking the fore-chains, and fol- 
lowed by an instant peal of thunder, so long and 
splitting, that the ship seemed to tremble to her keel; 
another and another crash followed, revealing to our 
dismay the black and lifeless bodies of the two look- 
out men in the bows, shrivelled up like charred and 
prostrate logs. The next moment the foresail was 
split with a loud noise, and all my apprehensions 
were redoubled ; but, fortunately, the check this ac- 
cident gave the ship saved us from a frightful fate. 
Hardly had the sound of the rent foresail died away, 
when the gloom on our weather-bow opened with a 
blaze of lightning, revealing a large Indiaman, flying 
before the wind right athwart our bows. 

" For one instant, and hut for one, the glare of 
light discovered the ship like a phantom, or vast 
phantasmagoria, every spar-line and halyard being for 
a moment revealed in intense and livid flame, the 
next instant swallowed up in the darkness that sur- 
rounded us. But for the accident to the foresail, we 
must have come in collision, and probably neither 
ship would have been ever heard of after. Before the 
crew could get in the injured sail, the ship, as I 
feared, fell off several points, made a desperate lurch, 
and shipped such floods of water, that had not the 
hatches been battened, she must have foundered ; as 
it was, it was with the greatest difficulty she righted. 
In this manner, the storm increasing in fury, we con- 
tinued from noon till ten p.m. About that time we 
unbent the mainsail, but were soon after obliged to 
close reef the foretopsail, and set it ; but the ship 
making such desperate lurches, we were compelled 
soon after to in-foresail. The barometer at this time 
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had fallen to 28.20, when the typhoon still increasing, 
forced us to throw overboard one or two carronades 
we had on deck, and clear the ship of all the heavy- 
gear we could get at. About this time, too, ten o'clock, 
the fury of the typhoon seemed to have reached its 
maximum, and wind, rain, and lightning beat on and 
fell around the fated barque with a violence that beggars 
ril powers of description ; at last the * Hindostan' made 
a desperate lee lurch, shipping tons of water, and be- 
fore she could be brought up again, one of those tre- 
mendous waves struck her with frightful violence on 
the weather bows, and the next moment the ship 
went clean over, and was lying prostrate on her beam- 
ends ; the sea carrying away both wheels, ropes, and 
relieving tackle, with the launch and cutter, and 
making a clean sweep, the weather-quarter boat alone 
remaining in the davits, all else had been washed 
from the decks. In this awful position the vessel re- 
mained, flung from wave to wave, for nearly half an 
hour, the greater portion of the crew clinging by a 
hawser that ran fore and aft on the top of the weather 
larboard broadside, while the two mates and myself, 
with some four or five seamen, held on from within 
the ship by the same rope, either party dreading to 
move, and almost afraid to breathe, lest the ship 
should turn quite over, or the next wave wash us from 
our perilous hold. 

" In this awful predicament, the half-hour seemed 
an age. At last the second mate, seeing our fate was 
certain if we remained as we were, boldly worked his 
way forward, where he found an axe, and though ex- 
posed to imminent risk, cut the lanyard-backstays 
and all the lower rigging of the fore and main, and 
bad just grasped the hawser beside m^ vith his l^ft 
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hand, as he delivered the first blow on the mizen- 
stays, when, with a loud crash, the three masts and 
the bowsprit went by the board, and with a rumbling 
noise from the hold, the huge hull rolled over, and 
th(3 next moment was riding on her keel over a moun- 
tainous billow ; at the same time we, who had been 
hanging from within, dropped upon the deck up to 
our middle in water. I immediately rushed to the 
weather side to aid the rest of the crew, but, to my 
horror, discovered the hawser had disappeared, and 
with it one-half of my crew. The strain on the rope, 
as the ship righted, had parted the insecurely fastened 
ends, and with its cluster of human lives sank in the 
profound abyss of that raging sea. 

*' "Without rudder, masts, or sails, and with nine 
feet of water in the hold, our own fate seemed but 
delayed a little longer. To set my diminished crew 
to the pumps in such a fearful tempest seemed a 
piece of unnecessary labour, as the hull was for ever 
broaching to, and shipping a deluge of water with 
each wave that struck her. While I was yet de- 
ciding what course to adopt, I beheld a wave of sur- 
passing magnitude, and which far exceeded in length 
and height any I had witnessed during the storm, 
following us with a towering grandeur, and so threat- 
ening an aspect, that at once assured me our fate was 
sealed. Still the hope of life is strong, and I could 
not see my diminished crew overwhelmed without a 
warning, and calling to them to securd* their hold, I 
hastily passed the end of a halyard round my middle, 
and closing my eyes, awaited the crisis. It came 
almost in an instant ; I felt the ship lifted, as it were, 
into the air, and carried with a velocity that nearly 
deprived me of breath ; then a reuding and crash. 
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ing, as if the hull was being splintered and dragged 
asunder, while a sudden check to our progression 
would have flung me to the deck but for the rope 
about my middle ; at the same moment the enormous 
wave broke into a deluge of scud, carrying the cutter 
fipom the davits, and hurling it far beyond my sight, 
enveloped in a mist of foam and spray. For three 
hours we were exposed to all the fury of the typhoon, 
each wave making a clean breach over the firmly- 
locked and immovable barque, as nearly half a mile 
inland, in a rift between two low hills, the * Hindostan' 
had been cast, or more properly hurled on shore, on 
one of the southern Laccadives, and to which I and 
seven survivors, the sole remains of my crew, de- 
scended when the typhoon had expended itself. 

" Then it was that we -discovered what reason we 
had to thank Providence for our preservation, and 
began to regard our disasters at sea as slight and 
trivial to those endured by the miserable inhabitants 
of the island. The sea, during the height of the 
storm, had made a clean breach over the island, about 
two miles across, uprooting every cocoa-nut and date 
tree in the place, the rice plantations were utterly 
destroyed, every blade of grass and vestige of vegeta- 
tion was withered up, and the land over its whole 
surface covered with a coat of glistening salt. Nor 
did the calamity end here ; two htmdred and fifty 
human beings, besides a great number of cattle and 
poultry, were swept like chaff before those fearful 
waves, and carried into the opposite ocean, while, 
within a few weeks, six hundred and seventy -five of the 
natives perished on the same island from starvation 
and want of water, for all the tanks had been converted 
into brine-pits by the breaking in of the sea. These 
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were facts to whicli I was to a great extent an actoal 
witness ; and, as a confirmation of the sweep made by 
the waves over the island, I may remark that, three 
days after, we found the boat that had been washed 
out of the davits, floating within the inner reef, on the 
opposite side of the island of Kalpeni." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

A Discussion on the Tides — The Motion of the Sea — Sydney's 
Tale in Norway, •' The Bride's Journey.** 

The narrative given by the captain respecting the 
typhoon, as far as it conveyed to his hearers a vivid 
idea of the violence and height of the waves, from a 
personal knowledge, on that memorable event, was 
every way satisfactory, as affording ample material for 
the admiration and wonder of the ladies, and a theme 
of instructive, though discursive conversation for the 
gentlemen. 

"I believe it is generally admitted, captain,*' 
remarked Mr. Percival, "that though the ocean is 
thrown into violent motion during a storm, there is 
no actual progression of the waves ; and our use of 
many phrases to express a supposition of their velo- 
city is an error as respects that fact.'* 

" The water forming waves, strictly speaking, does 
not progress, the motion being imparted to, and con- 
tinued in the succeeding bodies of water," replied 
Captain Edwards, " only a little of the spray of each 
wave being impelled by the wind forward." 

" Is it not also a great fallacy to talk of waves 
running mountains high ? " inquired Miss Temple. 

" Decidedly so, madam ; the sublimity of a great 
storm, and the miniature appearance of the ship, con- 
trasted with the magnitude of the scene around, has 
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led to this loose and hyperbolical mode of expres- 
sion." 

" The Atlantic wave in a heavy gale, I believe, 
seldom exceeds an altitude of more than thirty feet. 
But between a storm of wind travelling at sixty miles 
an hour, and a typhoon rushing by at ninety-five or a 
hundred, it is natural to infer a greater effect, and 
consequently the waves in the latter case must be 
higher than those in the former,'* observed Sydney, 
appealing to the commander for confirmation of his 
statement. 

" Certainly so," replied that gentleman ; " and 
though I cannot pretend to say what height the 
waves attained on the occasion of the hurricane I 
have referred to, they never before appeared to me so 
truly to merit the appellation of mountainous." 

**I remember once," said Mr. Temple, "when 
running down the western coast of Africa in one of 
the low latitudes, being well in with the land at the 
time, and somewhere off the Qiilf of Guinea, that 
three waterspouts made their appearance at one time, 
and that while they moved for the land, each one 
pursued a different direction, clearly showing the 
various currents of air and electrical influences in 
operation at the same time, in a circumscribed area." 

" That is by no means unusual, Mr. Temple, in 
certain localities and states of the atmosphere," 
rejoined the captain. 

" True, but I was about to observe, that though 
I have often witnessed these whirl-pillars, I have 
never before heard of the electrical phenomena you 
have described as passing over your bows, and carry- 
ing away the jib-boom and jib. Are such airy forma- 
tions frequent in the Indian seas ? " 
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" Though by no means so frequently encountered 
as the water-whirl, or spout, these vapour-pillars are 
often met with within the tropics, always in calm 
weather, however, when not a cloud is visible, and 
occasionally gyrating with great velocity, though at 
others without any perceptible whirl in themselves, 
or the water at their base." 

"That they are fraught with a danger equal to 
the waterspout, is evident by the wreck of your 
bowsprit," observed Sydney. 

" Perhaps greater, for they seem like a galvanic 
battery, fatally charged with electricity. The ball 
that struck the water under our fore-foot was as blue 
as steel.'' 

*' While you have been talking, gentlemen," 
began Mr. Portescue, who had been busily employed 
with pen, ink, and paper, at the farther end of the 
table, and now looked up from his task, " I have, 
while keeping both ears open .to your interesting 
conversation, been preparing the slips necessary for 
our lottery." 

" Lottery ! " exclaimed several of the company. 

"What lottery, Mr. Eortescue?" asked Miss 
Lovelace. 

" Why, the lottery ballot which is to decide the 
order of our story-telling, for I think it is but right 
that each narrator should know the evening previous 
of his having to amuse the company, so as to be pre- 
pared with what you, captain, would call the bearings 
of his subject." 

" A very considerate plan ; and how do you pur- 
pose to proceed ? " inquired Mr. Percival, as he looked 
up from a whispered conference with Miss G-ordon. 
" To put these folded slips, on which I have written 
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the names of our company, into a hat or bag, and 
every evening depute one of the party to draw one of 
the slips, the person's name it contains being the lady 
or gentleman who is to tell the next story." 

This proposition was at once acceded to, and in- 
stantly put in practice, Mrs. Howard being elected 
the drawer, and the lot for the first adventure falling 
upon Sydney. 

So steady was the gale, so even and regular the 
heaving motion of the Atlantic, and so little alteration 
had been made in the trim and course of the " Chief- 
tain" since she caught the trade-winds, that the 
captain's promise of running down [to Bio without 
taking in or reefing a sail, seemed likely to be ful- 
filled, if not to the letter, at least in the spirit. The 
only remarkable difference which had taken place in 
the even tenor of the next twenty-four hours of their 
ocean life was the palpable increase in temperature 
that had occurred, so that it was with a sense of real 
enjoyment when, after the tea-service had been re- 
moved, on the following evening, the skylights struck, 
and the wind-sails rigged over the cabin to admit the 
evening breeze into the saloon window, that the com- 
pany ranged themselves round the long table to hear 
Sydney's anticipated story. 

" It may be necessary for me to observe, before 
commencing my narrative," remarked our hero, as he 
took a seat reserved for him between Mr. Howard 
and Florence, and glanced down with a bright smile 
on his fair companion, " that in one of my trips to 
the north, in trying to navigate the "West Fiord — ^the 
narrow sea separating the Lofibden Isles from the 
Norwegian province of Nordland — we encountered 
such rough weather, and suffered so much damage 
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that I had to put into a small town near the North 
PoUand for repairs. 

" It was during the two or three weeks I spent in 
this remote locality, that I obtained from the loqua- 
cious daughter of my host most of the facts connected 
with the marriage and journey of a dear relative, her 
maternal aunt ; the only liberty I shall take with the 
actual facts recounted to me will be to throw the in- 
cidents back about a century, and give to the story the 
name of 

*THE BRIDE'S JOURNEY.' 

" On the banks of the river Lerg, where it forms 
its estuaiy with the Great Fiord of the North Sea, 
stood the quaint old town of Lerwig — a place that 
seemed, from the rude harmony that characterized the 
buildings, to have sprung ready fashioned, ages before, 
out of the pritoeval forest. So primitive was its whole 
aspect, that, but for the vanity of each proprietor, 
who had branded his initials and the year of erection 
in iron hooks over the chamber-window, the spectator 
might have fancied the whole town the work of a 
single night. 

** Tall narrow houses of timber, with their over- 
hanging gables towards the street, rudely carved, but 
warped in every conceivable manner, extended in two 
lines parallel to the river ; while smaller streets, di- 
verging north and south, led to the heavy wharfs and 
storehouses lining the primitive harbour, or to the 
few detached mansions that, standing in their own 
grounds, constituted the fashionable quarter, and 
comprised the wealth and aristocracy of the ancient 
burg. In the centre of the main street, and built, 
like the town itself, of timber, stood the venerable 
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charch, or what bad once beea the cathedral, a per- 
fect marvel of picturesque architecture, from the 
stem Bunic to the florid Korman. Not a foot of the 
heavy timber that comprised the building was left 
unadorned by carving or unrelieved by grotesque 
tracery ; while every beam or lintel was terminated 
by a corbel head, perhaps that of a grinning satyr, 
which, with the towering roof, open spire, and cover- 
ing of red tiles, contrasted not unpleasingly with the 
massive and sombre tone of the structure below. 

"Facing the cathedral stood a double-gabled 
house of a more pretentious appearance than its 
neighbours, from the greater quantity of carving that 
ornamented the wooden muUions of the windows and 
adorned the door-posts of the low-arched entrance, 
denoting the building to belong to some wealthy in- 
habitant or official of the town. 

" This house was the abode of Carl TJnderwaldent, 
the burghgrave, or mayor, who on the present occa- 
sion was standing with some friends at the casement^ 
looking out inquisitively on the busy street in front. 
The period at which my story opens is mid- winter — 
that is, about the 20th of January, 1740 — a time of 
the year when the most intense frost prevails, not 
only here, but over the whole of Norway and the 
adjacent countries. For nearly six weeks at this 
epoch, the sun never rises above the horizon; and 
the only light during the brief day, is a faint glim- 
mering that lasts for barely two hours, caused by the 
reflection of the sun's rays on the snows of the moun- 
tain-tops, which, being again reflected upon the plains, 
affords that dubious light which constitutes day. As 
soon as this light disappears, the heavens are illu- 
mined by the aurora borealis, which, with the ex- 
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ception of the two Hours at mid-day, is always present 
during winter in the Norwegian skies, affording a 
light more steady and perfect than the dim substitute 
that rules at noon. 

" The rivers, from the first setting in of the frost, 
are locked in sheets of ice, while the fiords into 
which they flow, like all the harbours on the western 
coast, owing to the warm sea-breezes, are, with rare 
exceptions, always open, so that the inhabitants of the 
coast have a free traffic with such winter commodities 
as are brought down by the mountaineers during the 
frost, by means of their sledges, when the riyers can 
no longer float their rafts. The mountainous range 
that, towering to a height of from 1000 to 2000 feet, 
encompasses the little burg of Lerwig, and forms part 
of that alpine chain that stretches through the whole 
extent of Norway, was, from pinnacle to base, covered 
for several yards deep with snow, which in the valleys 
and rifts lay to the depth of fifty fathoms. Along 
the plain, and spreading over the uneven streets of the 
grim old town, the snow lay compact as iron, from the 
friction of the sledges, that, loaded with merchandise 
or filled with chattering groups, were passing in rapid 
succession to and fro, the jingling of their horses' 
copper beUs keeping up a perpetual chime to their 
rapid and merry progress; while mountaineers and 
villagers in heelless boots or long arching skates, and 
every variety of costume, mingled with the inha- 
bitants, and gave a singular animation to the wintery 
noon. 

" The room into which I must beg youaU to follow 
me was large, and extended the whole length of the 
house ; the walls were lined from ceiling to floor with 
scantlings of pine, and so finely polished that they 
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shone like dark mirrors. The floor, composed of the 
same material, was covered with a coarse carpet of 
[Finnish matting ; a few heavy settles stood against 
the walls ; while an arm-chair, stuffed with Lapland 
grass, was placed near the stove, and presented a 
most luxurious seat, bein^, from the warmth and na- 
ture of the grass or hay, a perfect nest of downy soft- 
ness. About a dozen stools of all sizes were ranged 
about a table, or rather board, supported on trestles 
and covered with a sheet of huckaback, engrossing 
the whole middle of the apartment. To a series of 
brass nails round the walls hung pewter platters, iron 
and horn spoons, trenchers, and such* implements of 
domestic use as were to be seen in a remote Norway 
household, and went far to bespeak the refinement of 
the owner a century ago. GHie skeleton of a walrus — 
the bones as black as the beams from which it hung — 
afforded support to a set of iron lamps or cruses, 
that cast their light, when burning, directly on 
the table beneath, while the cavity of the thorax 
formed a receptacle for tobacco-pouches and sundry 
such articles. A round piece of bread, like a Scotch 
bannock, hung by a hank of blue silk on the polished 
wall, and from a label duly engrossed, set forth that it 
was baked by * Margarita, the frau of Carl TJnder- 
waldent, on the baptism of their first child, Grertruda, 
on the 14th day of January, 1721.' 

"The Norwegian housewives, I should observe, 
are justly proud of their bread-making ; and as they 
bake but seldom, and their bread will generally keep 
good a year, it is a common custom to bake bread at 
the christening of their first child, and preserve it for 
the feast given on the coming of age or marriage of 
the heir. 
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" A flight of steps at the extremity of the room 
led to the sleeping apartments, while, at the opposite 
side, a door opened on the hall and domestic offices ; 
an elk's head and antlers over the entrance completed 
the appurtenances of the room, with one exception — 
the stove, which, placed between the two doors at the 
end of the apartment, projected about six feet forward. 
The stoves of the north are everywhere applied to the 
same purposes — they heat the house, bake, boil, and 
roast; and among the poorer classes, their flat tops 
invariably form a bed. 

" * The sun has set, Christopher, and taken his 
last kiss of purple Luhea, who is now as white as 
Hecla's night-cap,' exclaimed Carl Underwaldent, a 
broad-faced, jovial-looking man, as he turned his good- 
humoured countenance from the window and addressed 
a tall muscular youth, who, seated beside his young 
wife— a handsome girl of nineteen — ^was adjusting a 
shaggy bear's skin over the back of the hard seat, so 
as to protect her from the rough unpadded settle. 
* You'll have a prime night for your travel, Chris,' he 
continued, as Christopher Steinhoff', the young man 
addressed, kissing the lips of his blushing bride, joined 
his father-in-law at the casement. ' There's a sky for 
you ! ' he went on, pointing to the firmament with a 
feeling of exultation. ' Talk of your sun all day, and 
your moon all night. Ah, bosh ! ' he added contemptu- 
ously ; ' I wouldn't give a dried ling or a cod's sound 
for such ; boo ! There, you have all the colours of the 
rainbow. See ! how they shoot like jets of purple and 
orange flame ! It's a good augury, lad, and sent to 
light you homewards. There's a dart of blue, now, 
might shame the brightest amethyst ! ' And, in his 
enthusiasm, Carl slapped his listener's shoulder, to 
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rouse him to a keener sense of the beauties of the 
aurora horealis, as, the moment the sun faded from 
the tops of the mountains,' it began shooting its 
dazzling streamers over the sky — at first, in darts and 
leaping coruscations, that, bounding here and there in 
pujffs of coloured light, seemed to break the whole face 
of heaven into dimples ; then converging over the 
polar star, spread out their belts of luminous colour 
like a vast fan, and waving in stately undulations, 
looking like Juno's bird majestically walking the 
heavens; again, with erratic bounds, streaking the 
vault with separate rainbows, that, blending into one 
whole of mingled colours, seemed to carpet the entire 
sky with interlacing gold and purple, .till, with a leap 
and flash like lightning, the whole vanished, leaving 
the expanse a leaden darkness. ' Tou don't get such 
lights as thosb in Sweden, Chris,' resumed Carl, in a 
triumphant tone, to his son-in-law. ' !N"ow, having 
had their frolic, they'll come out soberly. There ! I 
told you so.' And, as he spoke, a bright trembling 
blush of the most exquisite rose began gradually to 
intensify round the north pole, till a deep belt of 
orange skirted the northern half of the firmament, 
when, like darts from a bow, it shot out a thousand 
pencils of colour, the whole pouring down a toned and 
softened light, sufficiently clear for the minutest offices 
of daily life. 

" ' It will be a famous evening,' replied Christo- 
pher. 'With the air so light, we shall reach the 
second stove on the Lulians by midnight ; and by 
starting early, descend the Tornea to breakfast ; after 
that, we can easily cross the plain to Gora in time for 
dinner. But who are those people who seem older 
than Gustavus Adolphus, or even Vasa himself, so out , 
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of all memory is the shape of their garments ?' he in-, 
quired, pointing to several passengers, who moved on 
foot or in sledges along the street. 

" ' Here's Herr Peterhoff, he will tell thee the 
meaning of these matters/ replied his father-in-law, 
who readily availed himself of the opportunity to pass 
to another the explanation demanded of himself. 

" ' Why, Christopher,' began Herr Peterhoff, turn- 
ing to his young friend, * we Norwegians are very pri- 
mitive in our habits, and like to remain as our fathers 
left us ; and it is only in the towns that any change 
takes place at aU, for in the mountains things remain 
stock still ; and each parish is known by its costume ; 
and some of the dresses have come down unaltered in 
fashion or material for several hundred years. That 
strile (farmer or peasant) with his breeches and stock- 
ings all of one piece, and his loose jerkin of wadmel 
and braided waistcoat, comes from the Salten Fiord ; 
that Herdanger beside him, as you see, wears aU 
black, with a bordering of red ; the man in black and 
yellow is from Sogneford : so we know by his colours 
where the strile comes from ; but as every Norwegian 
is his own smith and carpenter, each man has got 
his axe, saw, and gimlet hanging in a chain by his 
side.* 

" * Thank you,' said Christopher, in return for the 
explanation. * I have only one more question, which, 
as I'm a Swede, you will excuse my asking. Why 
have so many men letters chalked on their backs? 
Is it some trick of the boys, or do your people make 
slates of each other's coats to cast their accounts 
on?" and he pointed to several persons hurrying 
along, who with the utmost circumspection avoided 
the least contact, as with bent shoulders, and their 
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coats on the stretcli, they hastened on their seyeral 
destinations. 

" * Ha ! ha ! ' shouted his father Carl, in boisterous 
merriment. * Now, by St. Nicholas, the patron of 
salt-fish, thou hast made a great mistake, son Chris. 
Trick, quotha! A slate; no, no!' and he laughed 
again at the conceit of his son-in-law. ' Tell him, 
Prantz; tell him, neighbour;' and referring the ex- 
planation to one of his friends, he indulged in an in- 
ward chuckle at his son's remark. 

« * Why, Mend Christopher,' observed the person 
addressed, ' our strile farmers are better skilled at the 
saw and adze than at the horn-book ; so, when they 
bring down their deals in exchange for goods for the 
frau's housekeeping, the store-keeper chalks on their 
backs so many lippards of rosin, or so many lengths 
of deal; and as that is their only voucher for the 
delivery, they are careful not to get it rubbed out on 
their way to the pay-office, where all they have to do 
is to present their back to the clerk, who runs up the 
figures, pays down the thalers, and brushes out the 
reckoning. But, neighbour,' he added, turning to 
Carl, and snuffing with considerable gusto the aroma 
that issued from the stove, ' I smell the odour of roast- 
meats, and think the good &au has gotten dinner 
waiting in the oven ; and it is a sin to do meat a shade 
too much, when the appetite is ready, and the time 
come for eating.' 

" * Tou are right, !Prantz ; so now, wife, set out 
the table at once, for I've a hunger on me as sharp as 
an east wind. Help yourselves, neighbours, and waes- 
hail to all!' So saying, Carl turned, and taking 
,£rom the wall his platter, knife, and spoon, invited his 
guests to help themselves in the same manner, an 

I 
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invitation that required no second urging. In the 
meantime, the wife, a tall sour-looking matron, assisted 
by an aged friend, opened the stove, and began re- 
moving the several dishes, and placing them on the 
table ; while Gertruda, Christopher's young wife, rose 
from her settle, and, aided by four or five companions 
and bridemaids, proceeded to light the lamps, and 
place large quantities of dried stock-fish, and pieces of 
bread or bannocks, beside every guest, the stock-fish 
being universally eaten as bread with every meal. 
Having attended to these lighter duties of the table, 
the young females drew their stools up to the board, 
and awaited the onslaught by the men. But I must 
take the present opportunity to make you acquainted 
with the personal appearance of the bride. Like the 
Norwegians of both sexes, Gertruda was remarkably 
fair, and the pure whiteness of her complexion would 
have made her face insipid but for the bright sunny 
blue of her large clear eyes, which, relieved by long 
dark lashes, gave it a peculiar vivacity and animation. 
Her figure was remarkably light and graceful. Over 
a chemisette as white as one of her native snow-drifts, 
she wore a close-fitting wadmel jacket of bright orange, 
which, sitting close to the form, and showing the con- 
tour of the swelling bust, was laced in front from the 
neck to the waist, where it terminated in the form of 
a stomacher. A black girdle of polished leather, em- 
bossed with plates of silver, and adorned with small 
silver bells, rings, and other ornaments of the same 
metal, served to confine and adorn her slender waist. 
A full-flowing skirt of blue wadmel, gathered in flat 
plaits over the hips, fell in graceful curves round her 
person, and reached to within a span of her small* 
pointed shoe. Her hair, of a soft sunny chesnut| 
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was, after the fashion of young wives, gathered into 
bands, and confined round her well-formed head in 
braids, while a party-coloured kerchief placed archly 
on the back, and tied with an expanded knot, was, 
wit'h the hair, profusely covered with rings, medals, 
coins, large silver spangles, and thin plates of silver 
and gold ; so that, at every motion, the entire head- 
dress flashed and scintillated with a brilliancy perfectly 
dazzling. A long silver chain, passed three or four 
times round the neck, with a gold ducat suspended 
from its links, rested on the bosom, and with amber 
bracelets, where the sleeve of the chemisette termi- 
nated in a frill, completed her costume ; for Gertruda, 
like most of her Norwegian countrywomen, carried 
on her girdle and head-dress the whole of her bridal 
fortune. 

" Attracted by the savoury smell from the stove, 
two buxom girls suddenly made .their appearance 
through the doors, and came eagerly forward to take 
their places at the table ; but no sooner was the cold 
admitted into the room by the entrance of the maids, 
than the air of the apartment was converted into a 
cloud of snow, which fell like a fine white powder, 
covering every person and article with a layer of hoar- 
frost. So common a circumstance^ however, produced 
no effect on the hungry visitori^, who fell vigorously 
on the first dish that presented itself— a kind of 
hasty-pudding made of oat and barley meal, in which 
a salted salmon had been cooked, to give flavour to 
the mess. This was followed by roast ribs of beef, 
fat brisket of mutton, a haunch of venison, grouse, 
partridge, a sttiffed hare, and a large dish of reindeer 
tongues. For the first quarter of an hour, all were 
too busy with their teeth and fingers to think of 
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talking ; but after the edge of their appetites was a 
little dulled, and the party began to eat more leisurely, 
Carl exclaimed — ' Try these reindeer tongues ; they 
are of the real sort ; I had them, with half a buck, 
from Tueta Ladrona himself, when he last came this 
way. Nay, you needn't blush, Gertruda,' he con- 
tinued, observing the almost frightened look of his 
daughter as she heard the name of the individual 
mentioned — ' the poor fellow meant no harm in asking 
for thy hand, although, even if I hadn't set my heart 
on Chris here — as thou didst too — he was quite out of 
the question.' 

" ' Who's that ?' demanded Frantz, with his mouth 
distended with stock-fish and roast brisket. ' Eh ! 
what ? Tueta, the Lap ! — ah, bosh,' and swallowing 
hastily his mouthful, he turned his head, and with a 
gesture of contempt, testified his disgust at the name 
of a Laplander by spitting on the floor. 

" * Had a Lap the insolence to propose for my 
Q-ertruda ?* inquired Christopher, looking up from the 
rib of beef he was attacking with his teeth. * I sicken 
at the name of a Lap.' 

"'Well, well, he meant no harm,' resumed the 
father apologetically; *and I was obliged to speak 
him fair, for Tueta is powerful with his charms and 
incantations. Bless you ! he's quite a magician, and 
has a black cat that, for instinct and devilry, I think 
is the very fiend himself. I wouldn't say it before 
him, but I hate a Lap ; and that's the reason I've 
arranged for you to set out to-night, only three days 
after your wedding ; because Tueta' s gone home by 
the Eiords instead of over the Tornea, where you 
might have met him ; and his frown would have put a 
blight on the best man living. Then^ again, he's as 
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dangerous to handle as a goupe. Oh, he can do no 
end of mischief !' The goupe, or lynx, is an animal 
much dreaded by the natives of the north, and, when 
attacked, throws itself on its back, and, with its 
powerful claws, frequently rips up the dogs that 
hunt it. 

"*Have you got a cat, father Carl?' demanded 
Christopher, looking inquisitively at the top of the 
stove. 

" * Surely, lad — surely. Bumpo ! Where is he ?' 

" * Well, I suppose he is up there, on the roof of 
the stove,' he replied, * for a pair of red eyes have been 
fixed on me for some time. There !' and he pointed 
to the servant's bed on the top of the stove. 

"*0h, very likely; he's fond of a warm berth. 
Perhaps he's hungry. Bumpo !' 

" * I'U give him a bone, then,' cried the young man, 
taking up the heavy rib he had so carefuUy polished, 
and flinging it with so true an aim, that it struck, 
as the company judged by the sound, the animal's 
head. 

" * By St. Nicholas, that was a blow !' cried Carl, 
sympathetically. 

" * It's made him shut up his eyes, at any rate. I 
never saw such eyes in a cat's head before. But what 
manner of man is this Tueta P' inquired Christopher 
abruptly. 

" * Oh, he's well enough for a Lap,' replied his 
father ; * though he's not altogether a Lap, but a kind 
of cross : his father was a Dane, and so Tueta is 
rather good-looking, and as strong as an ox. Why, 
lad, his hat's covered with tin scales^-one for every 
bear he has killed, according to the custom of the 
Laps. Then he plays on the flute beautiftdly; but 
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notwithstanding, like all his people, he's powerful 
ignorant.' 

" * Poor wretch !' ejaculated Christopher, in a tone 
of pitying scorn. 

" ' Poor 1' exclaimed his father in astonishment, 
mistaking the cause of his son's pity : * Tueta poor ! 
A man with a summer gamme on the Waranger Fiord, 
and a winter one on the Luhea. Poor ! A man who 
owns a thousand reindeer — has a cap of black fox, 
and a cloak of martens' skins — can eat deer's flesh 
every day of the year — has a rifle, a copper kettle, 
two iron spoons and a fork. Poor ! "Why, lad, where 
be thy senses ?' 

"*Eich or poor, he's but a benighted heathen,' 
exclaimed the hostess ; * for who ever believed that 
a Lap had a soul P If he had one at his birth, his 
wicked mother was sure to sell it to the Evil One, 
with his first teeth. But if Chris and Gertruda 
mean to cross the Seggevara to-night,' continued she, 
* instead of sitting here talking of Lapland heathens, 
you'd better yoke the horse to the pulta, and get the 
skins ready for travelling.' And the frau rose hastily. 
Her suggestion, or rather command, was at once carried 
out, for the wife's word was law in the house, however 
much Herr Carl might delude himself vrith the belief 
that he was its master. 

" Quitting the table accordingly, the female part 
of the company ascended to the bed-rooms, to dress 
the young wife for her first departure from home, 
while the men gathered round Christopher, as he 
equipped himself for his long journey through the 
severe cold of a mountain region ; and he was just 
accoutred and ready as the pulta, or travelling-sledge, 
and horse came up to the door. 
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" Gertruda had just entered, carefully wrapped in 
her furs, and holding her vizard of white gauze in her 
hand, and was giving and taking the farewell kiss, 
when a pulta, drawn by a Danish horse, with its 
chime of merry bells, dashed past the window, and 
before the driver could be seen distinctly, had left the 
street, and was lost in the shadow of the mountains. 

" Cheered by knowing that another traveller was 
on the same path, Christopher hastened his prepara- 
tions, and the weeping G^ertruda was led out by her 
husband, and placed among the pile of cushions and 
furs. Passing her arms through the straps at the 
back of the sledge, to keep her stationary, Christopher 
carefully adjusted her mask, and drawing the skins 
over her person, fixed her securely in the low car- 
riage; then looking to the priming of his rifle, he 
took his seat in the pulta, and waving his hand to the 
group at the door, gave his horse the rein. With an 
impatient bound, the animal dashed into the street, 
and with long strides, tore over the polished snow 
with a speed that soon left the town and its inha- 
bitants far behind ; while the velocity of their motion, 
and the purple fires and golden lights that cast their 
scintillating glory over their path, so exhilarated the 
spirits of the travellers, that their enjoyment rose to 
a kind of ecstasy. 

" Two hours of rapid travelling brought them to 
their first halting-place, whence, after an hour's rest 
and refreshment, the pair again set forward, and in 
two hours more reached their destination for the 
night — a stove, situated in a chasm of the loftiest 
pinnacle of the chain up whose side they had thus 
far travelled. A stove, * I should apprise you, is a 
building erected and maintained at the public expense 
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for the comfort of travellers among the mountains in 
Norway, where, free of charge, large stoves are kept 
burning day and night, for the accommodation of all 
who journey in such elevated" regions. The view from 
this point of the Lulian Alps was truly magnificent. 
Par down at their feet lay the narrow indented shores 
of Norway, while beyond, as far as the eye could 
reach, stretched the vast Atlantic; northward, the 
Loffoden Isles, and the stormy horrors of the North 
Cape ; while on the east, the level plains of Sweden, 
and the barren steppes of Lapland, filled up the 
picture. 

'* Taking advantage of the early morning, the pair 
performed the descent of Luhea, and halted at a small 
inn on the banks of Lulea Treiste. Christopher here 
discovered that a sprain his horse had sustained was 
likely to detain him some time, as not another was to 
be obtained, and his own was unfit to journey further: 
this, when a few hours' drive would have carried them 
to Q-ora, was most vexatious ; for there was no know- 
ing how long they might be delayed, or to what 
annoyances subjected. Finding his horse grew worse 
rather than better, towards evening, Christopher threw 
his rifle over his shoulder, and leaving Gertruda in 
charge of the master of the inn, set off to a gamme of 
Laplanders, to hire one or two reindeer to take their 
sledge home. As Gertruda sat reflecting on the dis- 
comforts that surrounded her, and contrasting the re- 
pulsive room with the cheerful abode she would make 
of her new home for her beloved Christopher, and 
picturing her future with all the colouring of hope 
and affection, her ear becaine conscious of a low 
breathing music that gradually stole into the apart- 
ment, and rising with measured cadence, filled the air 
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with tones of such plaintive harmony, that the young 
wife bent her head with curiosity and delight to catch 
every vibration of the touching melody. When the 
strain was over, and before Gertruda had recovered 
from her wonder, she was roused from her reverie by 
the gladly recognized clack, click, clack, the noise 
made by the knees of the reindeer when in motion, 
and the jingling of the pulta-bells apprising her of 
the success of her husband's mission. 

" * I am to help you into the pulta, while Herr 
Christopher pays the Lap for the use of his deer,' 
observed the master of the inn, as he entered and an- 
nounced the sledge. The host having assisted to pass 
her arms through the shoulder-straps, enclosed her 
hands in a pair of long gloves, closed the apron, and 
saying he would cfiU her husband, retired. The man 
who stood by the deer having whispered in their ear 
the place of their destination — a custom a Lap never 
omits before starting — stepped backwards with the 
reins till on a level with the sledge, when, bounding 
into the vehicle, the reindeer dashed forward like the 
wind, the mysterious driver standing erect and motion- 
less aa a pine, while the host leaped upon the runners, 
and held firmly to the back of the pulta. 

" The whole proceeding was so quick, that Gertruda 
was unconscious of the treachery practised till ab^ady 
in motion. As soon, however, as she could comprehend 
her situation, she shrieked with terror, and called upon 
her husband for aid and rescue. Christopher, who was 
returning from an xinsuccessful conference with the 
Laps, at that moment descended into the plain, and 
hearing the voice of his wife, sprang forward to ascer- 
tain the meaning of her cries, as the sledge came flying 
onwards. Without checking the speed of his deer, the 
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motionless driver drew a missile from his breast, and 
hurled it at the head of the intruder ; but Christopher, 
quick of eye, caught the projectile in his hand. One 
glance told him with whom he had to deal, and what 
to expect. It was the bone he had thrown at the sup- 
posed cat! Dashing it to thtf ground, he instantly 
brought his piece to bear on the erect form of the 
fugitive, and fired; but at that moment the pulta 
dipped into one of the hollows, and threw the back 
of the innkeeper into the line of aim, and the shot 
entering his spine, he threw up his arms, and, with a 
loud shriek, fell heavily on the snow ; but, indifferent 
to the wail of the dying wretch, the impassive driver 
kept on his course, and in a few moments was lost in 
the haze that swept like a dark scud over the dreary 
region. Christopher saw that pursuit was hopeless, 
and turned with a vindictive heart to retrace his foot- 
steps, brooding on some swift and terrible revenge. 
Suddenly, the silence of the night was broken by a 
cry, that rang through the frosty air with a wail so 
shrill and wild, that Christopher paused in suspense 
to hear a repetition of the sound. After some moments 
of intense listening, the growl and snarl of a gorging 
wolf came down like a deep breathing through the 
stillness. With a smile of grim pleasure, he reloaded 
his rifle, and, throwing it over his arm, stalked sullenly 
back to the inn. 

" When Gertruda saw her husband start so un- 
expectedly on their path, her first intention was to 
throw herself from the pulta ; but she soon discovered 
that the accomplice, when he drew on the large gloves, 
had artfully united her wrists, so that she was a com- 
plete prisoner, pinioned and handcuffed. 

" That Tueta was the author of this outrage, she 
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had no doubt ; and when she could muster courage to 
look on the motionless driver before her, she had no 
hesitation in believing that he and the dreaded Lap 
were the same. His well-built muscular frame — ^for 
he differed in most characteristics from the people of 
his nation — afforded of itself a strong confirmation of 
her belief; while none but Tueta could have preserved 
such a dauntless attitude, his form rising like a mast 
from the carriage, and swaying with the flying pulta. 
Again, had other circumstances left any doubt, a 
glance at his dress would have dispelled it. A tall 
cap, of the priceless black fox, rose straight from his 
forehead ; while the tail of a snow-white ermine, its 
extremity tipped with black, hung from the crown to 
his shoulders like a drooping feather. The robe that 
encompassed his person was made of many hundred 
skins of the black marten, and descended in regal 
amplitude from the neck to the heels, while a chain 
of silver amulets, rings, and medals, crossed, like a 
collar of state, his furry shoulders. As regarded his 
features, Gertruda was yet in ignorance ; for though 
Tueta had seen her frequently, she had never herself 
met him, and it was only through her mother that 
she had heard of his proposal for her hand. It was 
therefore not without a certain curiosity that, despite 
the danger of her position, she watched for some mo- 
tion of her guide th^t should enable her to see his 
countenance ; but though the north wind came howl- 
ing over the bleak steppes, and the flying reindeer 
dashed up the snow like spray, and the swells and 
dips in the surface of the plain made the carriage rise 
and fall like a vessel in a storm, the driver never for a 
moment removed his unprotected glance from the 
black outline of hills that rose like a wall in the 
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distance, and towards wWch the reindeer stretched 
their utmost speed. As if a part of the inerb vehicle, 
he continued to stand erect ; now over the plain and 
uneven steppes, and anon up the mountain-track and 
down the gloomy glens and rifts. At length, dashing 
into a sheltered ravine, and skirting the bank of a 
frozen lake, whose ice, blue as steel, contrasted 
sternly with the universal white that covered hill 
and vale, the deer suddenly halted before a series 
of gammes or low huts — ^the winter encampment of 
Tuetra Ladrona the Lap. 

" The driver had scarcely leaped to the ground, 
when, with a cry and a howl, a huge black cat bounded 
on his shoulders, and began caressing hiui in a man- 
ner as ferocious as playful. During this ceremony, 
three or four Laps hurried to the pulta, and, unfas- 
tening her gloves, carried Q-ertruda at once into the 
largest gamme ; where, such was the effect of the 
sudden heat and unwholesome atmosphere of the 
place, that she would have fainted but for the assist- 
ance of several women, who, by removing her furs, 
and giving her a draught of reindeer milk and brandy, 
succeeded in relieving her from the feeling of suffoca- 
tion caused by the oven-like heat of the hut. 

"As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, the 
women placed before her hot milk, boiled salmon, and 
dried deer's flesh, which, as she had been many hours 
without food, and exposed to the rigour of the weather, 
she was absolutely in need of. From the women she 
could learn nothing further than that Tueta himself 
had been her conductor — that this was only one of 
his farms— that the great gamme, with his mother 
and sisters, was a day's journey further to the east, 
and that the hut she was in was the women's gamme. 
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Jailing to elicit any further intelligence, and expres- 
sing her weariness, they brought her a mattress of 
eider feathers, and a pillow of Lapland grass ; and, 
spreading it by the fire, Gertruda laid herself down 
on the luxurious bed, and, despite her anxieties, closed 
her eyes, and was almost instantly asleep ; while the 
women, with their knees drawn up to their chins, and 
faces resting on their hands, kept watch round the 
fire, gazing with their small bleared eyes into the 
glowing embers, and, in subdued whispers, recounting 
to each other tales of incantation and witchcraft. The 
strong odour of cooked meat, and the voices of the 
women, raised in dispute, awoke Gertruda from a 
sleep that had extended over the lapse of two meals, 
so profound had been her slumbers. The sudden 
jangling of sledge-bells apprised her that something 
of importance had occurred, and while she was yet 
pondering upon its nature, the women began suddenly 
to attire her precisely as she had been dressed when 
she arrived. The same men immediately after en- 
tered, and taking her in their arms, placed her, 
pinioned as before, in a pulta, to which three reindeer 
were already attached, while Tueta, as before, stood at 
their head. Having given the usual muttered notice 
to his team, the Lap sprang into the carriage, and the 
animals bounded forward, leaving the huts, lake, and 
valley behind, as the buoyant sledge, holding onwards, 
rapidly crested the mountains that encompassed them. 
In about two hours, they descended the last hill, and 
entered on the vast level that stretching from the 
Tomea Eiver to the "White Sea, extends for three hun- 
dred leagues its desolate waste of snow, without land- 
mark or track. 

<^ Though their course was still rapid, it wanted 
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that velocity which had heretofore characterized their 
progress, for the snow was so deep on the plain that 
the runners of the pulta dashed it up like billows, 
while the sinking sledge was frequently some feet 
below the level of the channel through which they 
ploughed their impetuous way. After proceeding 
some leagues over this ocean of snow, Tueta, grasping 
the rifle that lay in front of the pulta, and pointing 
with it to the dark and hazy distance, turned his face 
for the first time to Gertruda, and said, ' He is a good 
husband, and will risk much for his wife. I will not 
kill him, but he shall have no advantage ;' and droppino; 
the muzzle of his rifle till it rested on the bottom 
of the carriage, he used the butt as a crutch to 
lean on. 

*' * I do not comprehend,' replied Gertruda, in sur- 
prise at the abruptness of his words, and almost quail- 
ing before the piercing glance he bent with a fascinat- 
ing power on her countenance. Shaking off some of 
the influence inspired by the presence of the dreaded 
man on whom she looked for the first time, she gazed 
on his features with a feeling of wonder and surprise. 
His eyes, of an intense black, had all the fire and ten- 
derness of a southern clime, and though of the same 
colour, were unlike those of his people, in being full 
and open — a peculiarity that, with his broad forehead, 
he derived from his Danish father ; at the same time, 
his high cheek-bones and projecting jaw were equally 
indicative of his Lapland origin, though the repulsive 
character of the latter feature was greatly modified by 
a full moustache, and a beard that flowed majestically 
on his breast. But the sallow complexion and small 
hands and feet were purely Lap, while the straight 
limbs and perfect symmetry of form were derived from 
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Ills father. On the whole, Tueta waa what might be 
justly called a handsome man. 

" * I mean,' replied the Lap, ' that your husband 
follows us. But we will strive on equal terms. Do 
you understand? — ^your husband is there!' and he 
turned his glance to the south. Gertruda directed 
her gaze in the direction indicated, and after a long 
scrutiny of the scud that swept over the horizon, per- 
ceived what might have been mistaken for the hull of 
a ship, which, parallel With themselves, seemed sta- 
tionary on the verge of the waste. At length she was 
enabled to make out a sledge and four reindeer through 
a break in the mist, as it was for a moment defined 
against the leaden sky beyond. The pleasure which 
Gkrtruda derived &om the knowledge of her husband's 
presence, was quickly banished when she saw Tueta 
turn his deer in a course that would bring him directly 
across her husband's track, and especially when she 
looked at the deadly weapon he held in readiness. These 
feelings were excited to the keenest terror when she 
observed the other sledge put about, and the two 
vehicles rapidly converging. When within a few 
furlongs of each other, Tueta raised his rifle, and fired ; 
at the same moment, the pulta again flew round, and 
the animals bounded like the wind upon their 
former course. Instantaneously with the discharge, 
the leading deer of the approaching sledge sprang 
into the air, and fell dead among its companions. 
To cut the harness, and throw out the lifeless deer, 
rearrange his team, and once more follow the pur- 
suit, was but the work of a few seconds ; and Ger- 
truda had the satisfaction to know that her husband 
was unhurt, and again in motion on their trail. 

" Familiar with all the bearings of the snowy de- 
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aerty and confident of his route, Tueta never for a 
moment doubted his being able to baffle all pursuit. 
But he had to deal with a man every whit as resolute 
as himself; and what might have been a successful 
stratagem under other circumstances, lost all its effect 
when met by such energy as was exhibited by Chris- 
topher Steinhoff, who was personally as indifferent to 
danger as the witch-inspired Lap himself. Though 
the death of his deer somewhat delayed him, yet he 
was again upon the track, and sooner than Tueta 
could have believed possible; with his rifle on his 
knees, he urged on the chase with the utmost speed of 
his untiring team. But so uncertain was the drifting 
scud, that it became necessary for both men to keep 
as large a space between them as possible, till one or 
other could fire with advantage. 

" * Herr Christopher is swift,' observed Tueta to 
G^rtruda, as his eye caught her husband's sledge 
looming through the haze ; ' but it shall avail h^ 

nothing; I * A fiash of red flame leaped from 

the side of the dimly seen sledge as he spoke, and 
a buUet whirred in the air. "With a deep frown, the 
Lap instantly reversed his rifle, and drew a cartridge 
from his pouch. ' He has unsheathed the knife ; let 
him look to its edge,' he said vindictively, as he 
rammed home the charge. 'I would have spared 
him, but now he dies.' 

" * My husband !' exclaimed Gtertruda in terror ; 
* spare him — spare him.' 

" * Hark !' he cried abruptly ; the wolves bark over 
the dead deer ; they will eat his flesh too, and the 
snow will bury his bones. Look !' and turning the 
direction of his deer, the pulta flew round, and held 
ft course in the track of the sledge, which the x^&xt 
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moment was seen bursting out of a dense mist, bear- 
ing down in full career, with sucb an impetus, that all 
Tueta's skill was needed to avoid a collision. They 
dashed past with a velocity that carried them again 
beyond the sight or sound of each other ; but at the 
instant of recognition, and while in midway, both 
men levelled their rifles, and fired ; and though Oer- 
truda strove to discover whether her husband was 
hurt, such was the speed at which they flew, that the 
sledge was beyond her sight before she could form an 
opinion. Tueta was apparently unharmed, for he 
directly reloaded his piece, and stood silent and 
motionless> as the pulta dashed onward on its altered 
course. 

" At length, as if awaking from a dream, the Lap 
shook his head, and looked keenly round the horizon. 
Not discovering the object he sought, he put about 
the pulta, and the deer started in an opposite direc- 
tion with redoubled speed. After many bends and 
unsuccessful tacks over the pathless snow his prac- 
tised eye at last discovered the sledge emerging from 
the scud. Tueta instantly raised his rifle, and taking 
deliberate aim at the approaching figure, fired. The 
next moment, the piece fell from his hands, and with- 
out a sigh, or the slightest indication of pain, the Lap 
dropped heavily over the front of the pulta, as his fore- 
most deer, pierced by a ball from the sledge, fell 
dead, bringing the vehicle to a sudden halt. So swiftly 
was the sledge borne over the ground, that it passed 
the pulta some distance before Christopher could 
check its velocity, or bring his vehicle to the side of 
his prostrate enemy. To leap from the carriage and 
fold his rescued i^ife in his arms, was the work of a 
moment. Sb xmbounded was his joy, and so fervent 
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Gertruda's thankfulness at her husband's safety, that 
for some time neither could speak; never till that 
moment, when their troubles were over, had the 
dangers they had escaped' appeared so formidable. 

" Christopher instantly liberated his Gertruda's 
hands, and pressed her to his heart, as he carried her 
from the pulta, and pladled her in his own sledge ; and 
he thought as he kissed her lips, and received her ap- 
proving smiles and thanks, that she had never looked 
so beautiful, nor been so dear to him, as then. Chris- 
topher next approached his prostrate rival, and 
searched minutely for the wound which he must have 
received more than half an hour previous, for he had 
fallen before the last shot that struck the deer was 
fired. A little blood that had oozed from the right 
side was the only injury his examination could dis- 
cover ; and believing he had only fainted> Christopher 
drew the dead deer into the pulta, and making it serve 
as a pillow to the wounded man, laid him along the 
carriage, and covered him up with furs. Trusting to 
the sagacity of the animals to take their master home, 
he clapped his hands, and starting the deer, saw them 
dash off in an easterly direction with their accus- 
tomed speed. Having watched their progress till 
they were lost in the haze of the horizon, he took 
his place by his beloved wife in the sledge, and direct- 
ing his course south, was soon flying — like a ship 
before the wind — ^upon his homeward journey. 

" Obtaining a relay from a gamme near Kangis, in 
six hours more they were dashing through the soli- 
tary streets of Grora, and at length drew up before the 
door of Herr Steinhoff 's house. 

" Leaping' out of the sledge, Christopher caught 
Gertruda lovingly in his ^ms, and, as if fearful of yet 
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losing his coveted prize, carried her into the house ; 
then placing her in a warm settle near the stove, he 
knelt by her side, and passing his arm affectionately 
round her waist, with an endearing kiss welcomed her 
to her Swedish home." 

" But what became of Tueta ?" inquired Florence, 
looking up in Sydney's face with pleased admiration, 
as he concluded his story. Did he really die, or was 
he only wounded T\ 

** Are the reindeer indeed so sagacious as to 
understand what is said to themp" observed Miss 
Lovelace. 

" Do you really believe, Mr. Harcourt," asked 
Lucy Gordon, taking up the spirit of inquiry in quick 
succession, " that they would carry the sledge with 
their master home without any guiding ? " 

"What an imposing figure the Lap must have 
presented, dressed in his regal mantle and towering 
cap," observed Mrs. Fortescue ; " and what a character 
he would make for a drama," she continued, looking 
on the tale in a professional point of view. 

" Have you ever seen a Laplander chief in his full 
costume, Mr. Harcourt ?" demanded Mrs. Howard. 

" Mr. Harcourt has at all events seen, and minutely 
studied, not only the tournure, but the manners and 
features of a Norwegian bride,'' interposed Mrs. 
Temple, '^ and perhaps assisted at the interesting 
ceremony, and doubtless formed one of the party at 
the meal he has so accurately described." 

A slight flush passed for an instant over the brow 
and cheek of Florence, as she heard Mrs. Temple's 
remark, and she looked up timidly, as the narrator of 
the tftle turped to reply, 
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" No indeed, madam," rejoined Sydney, as lie 
shook his head with a good-humoured smile. " I 
merely made a tolerable use of my eyes during my 
short stay, but being thrown much in the society 
of an intelligent and communicative young frau, 
she not only satisfied my curiosity with the greatest 
good-wiU, but even obligingly gratified my inquisi- 
tive propensities, by on one occasion donning her 
bridal gear, that I might make an accurate- sketch of 
a Norwegian bride." 

*' And what reward did you give her for such con- 
desfcending kindness?" inquired Mr. MacCallum with 
what he intended to be a significant intonation. 

" One of the coloured drawings I made of her 
person and costume," he replied, without noticing 
the inuendo ; " And though it was far from doing her 
justice, I believe the pretty frau valued it as highly 
as the gold ducat that lay on her snowy neck — an 
ornament, by the way, that not another girl in Lerwig 
could boast of." 

** Well; ladies," said Mr. Howard, " we have asked 
so many questions, that Mr. Harcourt must have 
forgotten the sequence of his replies; and in our 
desire to know more we have not thanked him for 
what he has given us." 

Mr. Temple having expressed the thanks of the 
company for the entertainment afibrded, Sydney 
briefly replied, and turning to Florence said — 

" The pulta safely reached the family gamme, 
but Tueta was found to b^ d?^ when reipoyed from 
the sledge." 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

A Strange Sail — Eecovery of Mr. Styles — ^Mr. Howard's Story 
of " An Old Man's Lore." 

The next day passed, as the previous two or three 
had done, in a state of glorious tranquillity — a vast 
unclouded heaven above, and a glassy sea below, 
mirroring in its depths the blue vault, till sky and 
water seemed one vast whole ; on which the gliding 
ship, with her white sails spread, alow and aloft, 
seemed like a huge sea-bird skimming the unruffled 
ocean. 

About noon, the monotony of the day was relieved 
by the sight of a sail, and some hours passed in 
speculating on the nature of the slowly lifting craft, 
which the captain had declared to be a ship of war, 
long before her hull had become visible either to 
the glass or eye. About six o'clock, the stranger, 
showing a pennant and Portuguese colours, passed 
them some three leagues to the west on the starboard 
quarter, proving to be a Portuguese frigate sailing 
nor^-nor'-east, and doubtless bound from the Brazils 
or Eio Plata. 

Speculations on the stranger, with comments on 
her rig and sailing qualities, furnished abundant ma- 
terial for general conversation till Mr. Temple, who 
had been elected chairman of the " Nights in the 
Cabin," called the company round him to hear the 
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story that Mr. Howard — on whom the of&cehad fallen 
for that evening — ^had promised to recount. The onlj 
difference in the arrangement over the last meeting 
being that Mr. Styles, now recovered from his sea 
bath, and the fright he had endured from the dreaded 
shark, took his place at the table ; while seated on 
deck by the open sky-light, where they could attend 
to the few duties required by the ship, and hear the 
tales of the different speakers, were the first and 
second mate, perhaps of all the company the most 
gratified auditors. 

"The tale I am about to tell you, ladies and 
gentlemen,*' began Mr. Howard, " is based on a fact 
that occurred to a member of my own family, or 
rather, I should say, that a relative of my father was 
the individual whose passion or whose crime led to 
the years of misery and reproachful anguish he subse- 
quently endured. Do not misunderstand me, or suppose 
I mean to extenuate the violent hates or animosities 
of our nature, or by any means to palliate crime under 
whatever motive or provocation committed. The 
course of my narrative will show what cowards con- 
science makes of us all, and that the agony our own 
reflections induce, is often a more dread Nemesis 
than the most condign of human punishments in- 
flicted in the name of retributive justice. This record 
of a noble and a useful life, blighted in its very 
dawn, I have denominated 

«AN OLD MAN'S LOVE.' 

" * Tou will be my sponsor, and give me away 
on Monday, uncle, will you not?' inquired Maria 
Chesterfield in the sweetest accents of a sweet girl's 
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Toice, as, with her infcended husband^ bridesmaids, 
and friends, she entered the apartment in which Mr. 
Chesterfield was in the habit of passing the greater 
portion of his solitary hours, buried in the remem- 
brwxce of the past, or endeavouring to cheat the 
living memory of the dead with the beguilement of a 
futile study. 

" ' Come, dear uncle, I have brought Arthur ' — 
and the fair girl blushed as she glanced at the fault- 
less figure and handsome features of her lover — ^ and 
Sophy, Martha, Charlotte, and all of them to entreat 
with me for this one boon, and to try and cheer your 
dull evening, if you will let us, with our idle prattle. 
Come, dear uncle, for the memory of my dear father, 
fihake off this sorrow from your heart, and make us 
glad with your approving smile ; and grant to your 
teasing, wilful, but ever-loving niece, this last and 
only favour she will ever ask. See, uncle ! mamma, 
too, has come to intercede for me.' 

"And Maria twined her beautiful arms around 
her uncle's neck, and while she parted with her fingers 
the few gray hairs from his furrowed and capacious 
brow, she bent her rosy lips, and, with the holy de- 
votion of a child, kissed the forehead, lips, and cheek 
of her loving relative and guardian. 

" Mr. Chesterfield, Maria's paternal uncle, was a 
man of tall and commanding presence, with features 
that at one time must have possessed the noblest cast 
of beauty; bold and intelligent, and cut with that 
definitive hand that stamps a character on every linea- 
ment. His broad, high forehead revealed, as on a 
chart, the intellectuality of the man, though now 
ploughed with the deep ruts of care and time ; his 
eyes of that deep gray that speaks the soul, and 
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which, in youth, blue as ether, proclaim the love and 
virtue of the heart. In years, Mr. Chesterfield was 
little over sixty ; but, judged by the melancholy of 
his habitual aspect, the stooping shoulders, the 
mournful voice, and stamp of premature senility that 
marked his every action, and, above all, the broken- 
ness of heart evinced in look and utterance, bespoke 
him eighty. He was a man of mystery and grief, a 
being shut apart from all his kind, one whose living 
was a daily toil, and without a sunbeam to cheer the 
pilgrimage of his wintry path. 

" * Why, sweet child, would you cloud the blossom- 
ing May of your happy hearts and gladsome looks 
with the December of my griefs and age ? My pre- 
sence would only cast a blight upon your prosperous 
spring. No, dear innocent, no !* replied Mr. Chester- 
field, in his deep, musical voice, which, but for its 
lowness of tone, might have proceeded from a man of 
twenty, so perfect and harmonious were its notes. 
* Do not ask me, child,' he added, with a mournful 
motion of his head, and giving back, with all the 
tender fondness of a father, the kiss of love from the 
soft* lips that clung like rose-buds to the withered 
cheek of the sorrowing guardian. 

" * Dear brother, let me beseech you to comply 
with poor Maria's wish,' said Mrs. Chesterfield, ap- 
proaching her brother-in-law, as taking a seat by 
his side, she pressed his thin hand in hers with all 
the sincerity of sisterly regard. 'Alas, brother ! when 
will you cease this bootless grief that wears you to 
the grave? For my sake, for Maria's love, rouse 
yourself from this apathy of mourning, and make 
these young hearts glad with granting their re- 
quest/ 
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"^Sit down, mj child; be seated, all of you,* 
slowlj resumed the uncle, addressing his niece and 
her lover, and motioning the youthful relatiyes to 
range themselves around the fire. 'Sister, my dear 
brother's loved and faithful wife, you have often soli- 
cited me to divulge the secret source of that dis- 
quietude of mind that weighs with leaden sorrows on 
my heart, and for more than forty years has turned 
the joys of life to grief and wintry desolation. I can- 
not tdl you all the reasons of my long silence, or why 
this night I feel impelled to unravel all my sufenngs. 
Shame, remorse, the dread of calling back departed 
scenes — ^though, God truly knows, the fearful retro- 
spect never, never quits my mind — ^I see it in my days, 
I dream it in my nights ; for ever witness it before my 
eyes ! — these, I said, were some, not all, my reasons 
for the obstinacy of my silence* But let that pass. 
I have now resolved to unlock this hidden chamber 
of my heart, and give the buried secret utterance, 
partly because your loves demand this tardy justice 
at my hands, and these, my hearers, may glean a 
useful moral from the record of my misfortunes ; and 
more, I have a lingering promise (and he placed his 
hand on his heart with expressive eloquence) that 
once relieved of the solitary grief that weighs me 
down, some stray sunbeam of this world's comfort 
may find a passage to my soul, and lift it up to 
mortal peace and heavenly sanctity. Theu, if througli 
your £Eiithful loves I shake one link from my fettered 
spirit, the part you ask me to perform shall be ac- 
corded with the best feelings of my heart. But 
should it fail, you must not urge the further mention 
of your suit.' 

" * There is a holy solace, my brother, in confiding 
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our griefs to other breasts, that brings a soothing 
peace as a reward for confidence imparted. Our 
hidden errors are ever mightier to ourselves than 
our published vices,' replied Mrs. Chesterfield, with 
that soothing accent that, from a woman's ix>ngue, 
sinks so deeply in the heart. 'The smallest evil 
grows magnified when kept in the durance of an un- 
natural custody, but when liberated, falls to its petty 
size at once, and makes us wonder how we could 
deem it half so huge and ugly. Your placid eye. be- 
speaks you have no deadly crime to tell ; and these 
your auditors assure me, whatever fault it is, it may 
be told to innocence without a blush. Speak, brother, 
and pluck this nightmare from your thoughts, that 
you may wake to feel the sincerity of our love and 
sympathy.' 

" ' Your words already give assurance to my 
mind, dear sister, and arm my heart with resolution 
to unbosom all its imprisoned feelings. Come closer, 
all of you, and listen to the history of my early love, 
for in that love was centred all my life. Maria, reach 
me the glass of drink from yonder table, and then 
seat yourself upon my other side^ and place your £ur 
soft hand in mine, that memory, wakened by your 
loving touch, may pierce the obscurity of forty years, 
and reproduce the thrilling pictures of the past.' 

" With a light footstep and a graceful motion the 
young bride obeyed her uncle's request, and placing 
the medicinal beverage within his reach, took her 
place as directed, and putting both her small hands 
into his, gazed into her uncle's careworn face with 
looks of love and anxious wonder, while the old man 
began the history of his love and life. 

** * Some men begin life early, and live through 
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the extreme proscription of their being, to the last 
hour, with adventure and excitement. Others start 
the busy game at their first advent, and run at once 
their stormy chase and quick career, spending the 
lengthened autumn and dreary winter of their lives 
in mournful indolence or distasteful ease — ^like human 
meteors, a sudden brightness and a long obscurity. 

^^ ' My course has been an instance of the last. I 
lived my busy, troubled, fiery life within the compass 
of six years. Within six short years was scholar, 
lover, soldier, merchant — all that made and marred 
me. Within those cycles I ploughed oceans, traversed 
climes, fought, bartered, hated, loved, maddened, tasted 
all joys, and drank all bitterness, even to the poison 
of despair ; and left the world when compeers of my 
age had only crossed its tempting threshold. 

a < Two-and-forty years ! How well I remember it 
—the very day; it was midsummer, two-and-forty 
years ago, that I quitted the gloomy portals of my 
college, to mingle in the happy and rejoicing world. 
My blood seemed living as it coursed my thrilling 
veins. My heart, my mind, my soul itself was full of 
happiness. Joy smiled in every object that I met ; 
the trees, the sky, the earth, the dullest thing that 
moved, the rankest weed that grew, assumed a com- 
plexion with my bounding hopes, and seemed instinct 
with elements of bliss and beauty. My very being 
was inebriate with the plenitude of joy and life. 
Young, strong, and ardent, with a sufficiency of 
worldly wealth to keep the modest station of my 
birth, it is not marvellous that, at the age of twenty- 
one — ^my academic duties finished, and master of my 
will — I should hail my entrance on the world with 
the dilated pulses of an intoxicated delirium. It was 
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not till then that I felt, for the first time, what a 
glorious world and paradise was this earth we lived in. 
But let me pass this rhapsody of youthful feeling, and 
come to the first, last, and strongest link in life's 
enduring chain — ^love ! I loved I told you. 

" ' The woman of voj choice poss^3sed, in wonder- 
ful perfection, all those beauties of person and charms 
of manner that at once captivate the beholder's heart 
and hold his senses a wondering prisoner. Oh ! she 
was beautiful beyond all power of picturing. This 
was not the mere enthusiasm of love's first fancy ; for 
now, looking back through all the desolation of my 
heart, I cannot trace one fault in the matchless beauty 
of her form. I loved her with that devotion that 
leaves no room for any other feeling. She was my 
divinity, and could have made a saint or devil of me. 
My life was in her love, and I had no volition in 
my soul but what her pleasure or her frown could 
dictate. Even now, as I touch this soft hand, whose 
taper fingers call her image back, I feel in memory 
once again the thrills that flashed around my heart, 
when, with her playful smile, she let me breathe my 
ardent love upon her snowy hand, and blushing, heard 
the truth and deep sincerity of my vows!' And, 
carried away by the vivid feelings of his narrative, 
the old man pressed his niece's h^d convulsively, 
and, placing it to his lips and eyes, seemed for a 
moment lost in the emotion of the awakened retro- 
spect. 'Stella became my afl5anced bride,' he re- 
sumed, more calmly ; ' and my happiness would then 
have overflown, but that her exuberant levity and 
love of admiration filled all my absent hours with 
torturing fears. 

** * It was impossible that a being formed like Stella, 
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half seraph, half of mortal in her beauty, could escape 
the rank contagion of the adulating world ; nor dare I 
in this revealing of my heart disguise the error of her 
life, though I will touch her fault with the lightest 
breath of censure. That only fault, the rock on 
which oiur happiness met mortal shipwreck, was a 
yearning love of praise, of admiration, toying for 
hearts for which she had no common sympathy ; while 
my strong passion, jealous and miserly of every smile, 
grew more exacting from the very playfulness with 
which she tortured it. 

" ' I told you that, with every fault, I loved her. 
Oh! that word is cold to paiht the depths of my 
devotion ; I was a passive slave to her caprice, a blind 
enthusiast to her slightest wish, happy and living 
on the very humiliation of my service. Among the 
crowd that fluttered like gaudy moths around the sun 
of my divinity was one, the scion of a noble house— ^ 
a youth with all the manly grace and dash of chivalry 
that wins as by an escalade the heart of woman. This 
man, Despencer, a soldier, became to me a deadly foe 
— one whom I hated with that intensity of mortal 
malice only akin to the engrossing passion of my love ; 
for where the heart is deepest pledged, the vindic- 
tive passions of the soul are strongest. So my rank- 
ling jealousy engendered in my breast one master- 
ing sentiment of vicious, deadly hate against the man 
I apprehended as a rival to my love. 

" ' With such vindictive feeling in the heart, an 
opportunity to quarrel was not difficult to find. I 
watched my time, and for some assumed indifference 
challenged him to instant combat ; but with a con- 
quering triumph and contemptuous smile he waved 
me off, and tauntingly criedj '* he ncvBr fought civi- 
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lians.'' I could have struck him dead, and gloried in 
the act ; but mastering my resentment and chagrin, 
I swore in secret that an hour should come when I 
would wreak a terrible atonement for that day's 
insult. 

" * The next morning I purchased a company in a 
battalion on the eve of foreign service, and went to 
bid farewell to my betrothed. She met me coldly, 
shed no tear, evinced no sorrow at my departure ; but 
praised my change of life, and hoped when I returned 
to claim her promised hand, it would be as the com- 
mander of the corps to which my services were joined. 
I will not weary you with what I felt at this cold part- 
ing, or all the burning vengeance at my heart. Suf- 
fice, I joined the forces in America, then in the War of 
Independence; served in the long campaign that 
opened with the siege of Charleston, and ended with 
the bloody field of Camden. "With the rank of major, 
and invalided from the wounds received in the last 
battle, I was ordered home, the bearer of despatches. 
The ship was under sail and in the offing that was to 
convey me back to Europe, the boat was waiting on 
the beach for my arrival, when hastening through a 
-narrow gorge, in the low. hills that skirted the ob- 
scure cove from which I was to embark, I suddenly 
encountered my rival, Despencer, hastening with his 
servant to report himself at head-quarters. He had 
that day arrived from England with his regiment by 
the vessel that now waited to convey me home. 

" * The surprise was mutual, but the triumph now 
was mine. With a haughty tone I bade him stand, 
and draw. Some words about his duty first, and after- 
noon, I cut short in my hot blood by an insulting blow, 
mi the nejt instant we ^t^d foot to foot in 9wift and 
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deadly conflict. Fortune was mine ; my hilt rang on 
his ribs as my sword, lounged home, transfixed his 
heart. He fell, and with his servant leaning over his 
dead body, I turned from the spot, and followed by 
my orderly, leapt over the crags, reached the beach, 
and throwing myself into the boat, in another hour, 
under a strong breeze, saw only the dim outline of 
the American shore, as our vessel staggered on towards 
Europe." 

"*He died, then P * inquired Mrs. Chesterfield in 
a husky whisper, as her brother paused, and drank 
deeply from the beverage on the table. While Maria, 
half in fear, withdrew her trembling hand from the 
locked grasp of her uncle. 

** * Yes, died,' he resumed, hoarsely, ' died in his 
manly beauty, in his young ambition, in his dawning 
path of glory. Died like a hero, on a civil sword, 
shorn of his glory, but not of his honour. Died with- 
out a sigh, or look, or moan; perished as a soldier 
should, with his sword in hand, and his undaunted 
front to heaven. But his death is nothing ; it knocks 
no clamorous warning at my heart. He fell in open 
fight and manly hazard. It is not that, it is not his 
memory that has ploughed these furrows on my brow, 
or written remorse and torture on my upbraiding 
conscience. It is not that, not thatVhich scares the 
slumber from my eyes, and fills my soul with reproach 
and hourly torments. Not him, not him I ' And 
overcome by the anguish of his thoughts, the speaker 
veiled his eyes in his shaking hands, and leant back in 
his chair for several moments before he could regain 
courage to resume his narrative. * When I returned,' 
be continued, at length, ' I left the service, and sought 
%h^ engrossing object of m^ thoughts, the bright iti^r 
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of my destiny) to which each aspiration turned, like 
the magnetic needle to the pole ; my love, my bride, 
my happiness ! Too joyous in the reunion of my 
heart to all it held as dear and estimable, I did not 
mark, in the blind devotion of my love, the coldness 
of my SteUa's welcome, or the restraint that my un- 
looked-for return imposed upon her. Happy myself, 
I never deemed the partner of my vows and heart felt 
less delight to greet my coming than I in the full 
confidence of love expresi^ed in rapture at our meet- 
ing. But yet, when calmer moments came, and the 
joyful fever of my new bliss abated, I could not hide 
the startling fact, that though I had removed one dis- 
turber of my peace, she still gave countenance to an 
idle throng of smiling suitors; nor less could I be 
blinded to the certainty that one was far more 
favoured by her caprice than what her plighted vow 
and the enduring passion of my love could warrant or 
allow. I had returned a month, when, yielding to 
her enforced request, I consented to delay our 
marriage for two years longer ; and because my 
fortune was but moderate, and less than future con- 
tingencies might demand, Stella, whose word or 
wish was ever, as I said, my duty and my law, urged 
me to embark my present fortune in some large and 
mercantile investure, that, having gained sufficiency 
in time, we might sit down in life without a doubt of 
after-shadowing to disturb the concord of our peace 
and love. 

"*0h, God! if this was then a cold digested 
scheme of mercenary wile or artifice to free her from 
my suit, heaven in its mercy pardon her my misery 
and the dreadful consequence ! But no, it could not 
be ; the being of my ardent loVe could not bo. pit(Bti-» 
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tute the virtues of her sex to such deliberate wrong 
and falsehood ! 

"*Once more I tore myself from all I idolized, 
and in another month my fortune on the stake was 
ploughing through the ocean to the land of palaces 
and gold, to the clime of burning suns and tiger- 
haunted jungles, to the plains of scorching Hin- 
dostan. I need not teU you all the record of my 
traffic : suffice, my brightest hopes were crowned with 
prodigal success ; one gain led to another, till, by the 
allotted time of absence, I had become rich, affluent 
even to excess. Nor need you wonder at my fortunate 
career, for the spur that urged me on was love — un- 
dying, concentrated love, life's most potent stimulant 
for good or ill. One only object was ever in my mind 
— I thought of Stella, and Fortune prospered every 
. purpose, and crowned me with her gifts. 

" * To complete the last link in my financial 
voyage, I made my homeward passage by the gulf, 
and crossed the desert by way of Cairo, and so to 
Naples, where I had my last commercial dealings. 
That arid journey then was full of danger, beset on 
every hand with perils, and not, as now, the open 
highway of the eastern world ; but I escaped them 
all, and landed safely at length at Naples, gorgeous, 
sea-bathed, sunlit Naples — the land of dreamy skies 
and skyey waters. Oh, spot so lovely to the eye, and 
. foul and deadly to the mind ! 

" * How shall I express the rapture that I felt, or 
the wild transports that circled through my heart, 
when the first sight that greeted my inquiring eyes 
was the loved form of her I worshipped ? I sprang 
like a freed antelope from the vessel to the shore, 
bewildered, doubting, almost mad with joy. It was 
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she, indeed ! my Stella, my heart's devoted love, but 
deadly pale, amazed, and trembling like a swaying 
bough, as she hung clutching to the protecting arm 
of — of him, one whom I had seen before — the favoured 
of that troop with which I foui^d her circled on my 
last return. Her mother, too, was there, and greeted 
me for both with kindly words, for Stella had not 
spoken, nor I ; but through my heart I felt a freezing 
death, stealing icy cold along my veins — my tongue 
grew rooted to my mouth, a film obscured my 
eyes, and a benumbing torpor locked up all capacity 
of speech, or motion. "Why tell you all the agony I 
then endured P I learned at length that Stella and 
her mother had joined a party of friends to make the 
tour of Italy, the more so, as my beloved one's health 
had suffered from anxiety at my absence ; and that 
now recruited, they were upon their return to Eng- 
land, to be in time for my expected coming. 

" The man who deeply loves implicitly believes ; 
and though I could not hide the stranger's presence 
from my thoughts, or shake his company from my 
Stella's side, the reasons thus advanced restored me 
to myself ; and we remained some few days longer in 
that fatal city, till all was ready for our party's 
leaving. 

" * The night before we were to start for Borne 
Stella proposed that we should sail around the bay, 
and view from several points the gorgeous panoram^i 
of mountain, gulf, and city. It chanced that he — I 
cannot speak the name — Stella, and myself, were the 
only voyagers on that fatal night; and as we both 
possessed sufficient art to guide the pleasure yacht, 
we went alone, dispensing with the offered service of 
the crew. We had reached a commanding ofBng in 
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the bay, and, cbarmed with the majestic scene before 
U8, took in our sail, and lay on the indolent water, 
imbibing all the soothing ecstasy of the time and 
place; while the in-setting tide bore our graceful 
vessel towards the' northern promontory or horn of 
the vast bay, giving us, as we floated within the shelter 
of the land, a new and varied prospect of the stately 
city, with its sombre background of wood and moun- 
tain, whose every pinnacle and jutting point seemed 
on fire with the rich glory of the setting sun. Some 
necessary change in the simple gear of our vessel 
drew off my attention from the scene and my compa- 
nions, who, standing on the shallow deck, gazed with 
admiring eyes on the enchanting prospect that, like a 
kaleidoscope, changed its hne of beauty every mo- 
ment, as the golden-fringed clouds obscured the level 
iunbeams, or denser wreaths of smoky vapour rolled 
upwards from the far-off Vesuvius. Suddenly I 
turned to seize the tiller, and put our boat about, 
already drifted too near the shelving shore, and be- 
held ' 

" Here a dark and revengeful shadow passed over 
the old man's face, giving his wasted features for a 
moment a terrible expression of malignity and hate. 

" * I beheld,' he continued, after a brief struggle to 
master his feelings, * Stella, my affianced wife — the 
woman for whose undivided love I had deserted home 
ABd country, braved toil and danger, sacrificed the 
dearest wishes of my life — ^beheld her locked in the 
impassioned arms of my seeming friend! Death! 
Torture! You may guess, but cannot know, the 
agony, the rage, the madness that then possessed my 
heart. The many marks of familiarity that I had 

L a intnesa of, but indistinctly understood, within 
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the few days of our society at Naples, and more espe- 
cially on that eventful day, flashed with the confirm- 
ing truth of lightning on my brain, and fired my 
indignation to a pitch of frenzy. It was but a mo- 
ment. I saw their lips unite ; I raised my hand, and 
struck the profaner down. The deck was shallow, 
and my blow fell with the impetus of death ; and he 
went flashing head foremost through the calm, blue 
water. 

" * I heeded not the shriek of agony that burst 
from Stella's lips, as she beheld her lover sink ; for, 
had he possessed the skill to cleave his way to shore, 
the blow that hurled him to his watery grave would 
have destroyed the power. I did not hear the im- 
ploring, heart-breaking shriek ; at least, I did not note 
it then ; but oh, my God ! how it has haunted me 
from that day ! At midnight from my troubled sleep, 
in flaming daylight, in crowds and turmoil, I hear its 
reproachful accent still — hear it for ever ! But then 
my heart was steeled with adamant, my brain a con- 
flicting hell of passion. 

" * With cold disdain I folded my arms, and gazed 
with savage exultation into the depths of the trans- 
parent water, where I beheld, not two fathoms be- 
neath the keel of my boat, the body, stitting on the 
hard sand, with both hands raised, as if for mercy, to 
Q-od or me. A coil of rope, a spar, a very wand, 
stretched from where I stood, would have saved my 
victim ; but I kept my stand unmoved and gloating, 
while the slow influx of the tide swayed the body to 
and fro, giving it a living motion ; and I could per- 
ceive the hands open and close, as if, in the tenacity 
of life, they sought some aid to clutch by. 

'^ ' Heaven pardon me I but at that moment I felt 
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the keenest sense of ecstasy. I revelled in the spas- 
modic motions and grotesque contortions of the ex- 
piring wretch, as if I drew in happiness from the 
revolting horror of that mute murder. 

" * " Spare him, save him ! Kill me, but save — oh, 
save him! I have wronged you, Alfred; but save 
him, and I will kiss your feet, and worship you !*' 
cried Stella, falling on her knees, and clutching round 
my legs with beseeching terror and abject humility. 

" * I laughed derisively, and bade her look in the 
direction of my eyes. I said the water was transpa- 
rent ; it seemed like the reflection of a mirror, and 
the fatal picture was as distinct and clear as day, 
below its surface. 

" * With a vague comprehension of my words, she 
peered over the low gunwale, and beheld the fatal 
truth. The body, that had been sitting, slowly de- 
clined upon its back, falling by imperceptible degrees 
till it lay extended at full length upon the sand, the 
calm features ^nd open eyes directed upwards imme- 
diately below our gaze. One by one the arms settled 
slowly — one by his side ; the other, with its hand ex- 
tended, fell over the breast, pressing on the heart. 
One strong tremor shook, for an instant, every muscle 
and member with a quick shiver, and then the repose 
of death spread over the rigid frame. 

"* "Wretch, monster, devil I" cried Stella, springing 
to her feet, and bursting wildly from me ; and while 
filling the air with her cries for aid, sprang into the 
sea, to rescue or perish with her lover. 

" * The sun had suddenly sunk, clouds rolled over 
the sky, and a moaning breeze springing up, brought 
in the tide in long heavy swells, with all the prospect 
of a coming tempest. I neither heard her words 
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nor marked the agony of her cries for help ; but that 
devoted sacrifice awoke my heart to all its strength of 
love, and broke the spell that had enslaved my better 
nature. 

" * The world again contained nothing for me but 
Stella ; my heart was now alive to all the tenderness 
of love, its fears and apprehensions. With a des- 
perate bound I cleared the deserted craft, and cleaving 
the water, struck the hard sand in my impetuous 
haste. The lately tranquil sea was now a heaving 
mass of foamy brine, obscure and turbulent. 

"*With difficulty I reached the object of my 
search, now locked to her drowned lover, and rolled 
together by the coming storm further to shore. 

" * Three times I rose, dragging the deadly weight, 
and madly striving to disengage her fragile arms from 
their convulsive hold of my cursed rival ; but all in 
vain! though with my feet, as, grasping .her in my 
arms, I strove to tread and stamp the encumbering 
burthen down, and fought with the desperation of 
love and madness to beat off the body from her tena- 
cious hold. Down we sank again, locked in the death* 
struggle, and once more I rose, gasping and faint^ 
with Stella in my arms, battling deliriously with the 
dead encumbrance that weighed me down; when, 
weak and blinded with my toil, a wave dashed me 
against the capsized boat, that, like,a toy, was tossed 
by the squall at random on the foaming bay. My 
senses reeled, my sight grew dark, and I sank with 
my double burthen through the yielding water, obli- 
vious to all the fiery passions that had so lately tor- 
tured me. 

" * When I awoke to life and consciousnessi I wa« 
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in a hut in the Isle of Capri, whither a poor fisherman, 
who had rescued me, had brought his inanimate waif 
two months before my return to reason. Of her, of 
him, I never heard distinctly. My Stella's mother 
died before I had recovered strength to make inquiry, 
and from that hour to this I never knew whether the 
hapless pair found sepulture on earth, or lay entombed 
within the bowels of some monster of the deep, or if 
the golden sands of that detested bay enshrined their 
youthful bones. 

" * Since then, I have not lived, but merely breathed 
a heavy, hateful term in one long haunting penance. 
In every outward semblance, my eye perceives again 
the drowning wretch ; I see the clutchiag fingers 
opening and shutting on the briny ooze ; behold the 
oscillating form, and the strong-framed man settling 
calmly into death ; the rigid features and the stony 
eye, that, cold and fish-like, fixed its beamless stare on 
me. Oh, G-od ! oh, God ! and over all, through aU, I 
hear the frantic shriek of the devoted girl, and in my 
distempered thoughts enact again the fi^id-like battle 
with the dead and living in the engulphing sea, till 
imagination makes my breathing days an endless hell 
of living torture. Mercy ! my God, have mercy !' 

" And here, pausing, the old man buried his face 
in his sinewy hands, and bent forward to his kneS, 
while drops of mortal agony oozed through his parted 
fingers, and his whole frame shook violently with the 
fearful retrospect his words had conjured up. 

" * "What, sir, was the lady's name ?' inquired the 
young bridegroom, starting to his feet, and who had 
listened to the latter part of the old man's narrative 
with marks of terror and amazement. 

" * According to the foolish fashion of that day,' 
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slowly replied Mr. Chesterfield; recovering his com- 
posure, * which adopted pastoral aad fictitious names 
for those we loved, I called the being of my worship 
hy the name of Stella, though her name was G-ertrude 
Wilmot.' 

" * "Wilmot !* exclaimed the youth, breathless^ 
* Aud — and your rival — he — his name was ?' 

" * Why would you drag the secret from my 
heart ?* rejoined the old man, sadly. * But why 
have any secret more ? I have no dread of earthly 
justice. *Tis Heaven alone I fear. But, indeed, I 
never knew his rightful name, or whether that he 
used was but assumed. The title that I knew him by 
was Frantjis Seyton.* 

" * Wonderful Providence ! And you never ascer- 
tained their fate P* 

" * Look on this hollow cheek and furrowed brow ; 
think of the anguish at my heart, and read it there. 
Is it not written in my misery ? Dead — dead — mur- 
dered ! Oh, Heaven, too true !' 

" ' Banish your grief, sir, and from this hour live 
in peace and happiness,' exultingly cried the lover. 
*They did not perish as you believed. Gertrude 
Wilmot was my mother, and your unhappy rival, 
Francis Seyton Bouverie, my father !' 

" * Young man,' began Mr. Chesterfield, slowly, as 
he rose with majestic sternness from his chair, and 
confronted, with a calm dignity, the youth before 
him, * Beware ! If you presume to practise on my 
credulity or fearful sorrow, by the G-od who lives ! 
old and feeble as I seem, I will rend you, as I stand, 
in pieces — into pieces!' and he pronounced the 
iteration with a fixity of resolution that made his 
hearers shudder to mark his energy and resolve. 
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" ' As Heaven is witness, I tell you but the ' 
truth !* replied the lover, unhesitatingly. * They were 
rescued, locked in each other's arms, by some sailors 
of Salerno, and, after days of ceaseless vigilance, 
restored to life and health. Maria!' he exclaimed, 
suddenly turning to his amazed bride, ' you have my 
mother's picture ; show it to your uncle ; that will, 
perhaps, convince him.' 

" The alarmed girl drew her lover's present from 
her breast, and tremblingly held it out to her 
guardian. Unconscious almost of the last remark, 
and unheeding the proffered picture, the old man 
stood erect, grasping by one hand with a convulsive 
clutch the arm of the chair on which he rested, 
and staring wildly on the speaker, the few white 
hairs that vallanced the brow and temples of the 
sorrowing man standing erect from his head, and 
giving a ghastly aspect to his straining features. 
At length perceiving the action of his niece he 
slowly took the offered miniature, gave one hasty 
glance at the portrait, and, with a loud laugh, fell 
on the neck of the young lover, and burst into 
tears. 

"* Alive — alive!' he murmured; *not murdered, 
not dead, my beautiful ! Oh, Gk)d ! oh, God ! I thank 
and bless thee!' and, sinking on his knees, the old 
man clasped his hands, and, bending down his bare 
head, offered a silent prayer of thankfulness to 
Heaven. 

" * Come hither, Arthur Bouverie,' cried the uncle, 
when reseated in his chair ; ' you have made me 
young again; nay, more, you have reconciled me 
to Gk)d and life. Come here, Maria ; take his 
hand, and with it all my fortune,' continued Mr. 
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Chesterfield, placing his niece's hand in the grasp of 
the delighted Bouverie; Hhat wealth, amassed for 
the mother, cannot be better employed than in 
administering to the happiness of the son. Sister ! 
Maria ! your suit is granted. I am no longer old ; 
the benumbing frost of my long sorrow has departed, 
and lusty spring usurps my feeble winter. Go to 
your mother, Arthur, tell her I live, and love her still; 
love her with all the fervour of my true heart ; but as 
the angels love, with joy and blessings. Bear my 
contrition to your father; tell him my hand is 
stretched to meet him, and I would henceforth live 
his brother, and enjoy the few last years of my new 
life in soothing friendship, witnessing the happi- 
ness of those I love. G-o, son ! and ^hen they can 
meet my repentant heart, say I will come and ask 
forgiveness.* 

" * Never ! never ! Noble, generous, suffering 
friend, it is I — 'tis he should ask forgiveness !* cried 
Mrs. Bouverie, as she entered the apartment with 
her husband, and hastening up to the old man, threw 
her arms round his neck and pressed her matron 
lips on his high forehead, with all the tenderness 
of a devoted sister. * We have heard your fearful 
tale, and throw ourselves in supplication on your 
generosity and pardon. Forgive! forgive for my 
son's sake — forgive the wrongs inflicted by his mo- 
ther. See ! my husband, Francis, too, is supplicating 
with me !' 

" I will not attempt to describe the scene of 
tears and smiles that ensued, as the old man, with 
an hysteric burst of joy, convulsively pressed his 
recovered Stella to his heart, and gave loose to the 
luxury of his awakened happiness, but here ends 
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iny narrative, with the assurance that Mr. Chester- 
field fully complied with his niece's suit, and on the 
following Monday, restored to health and cheerful- 
ness, gave away at the altar his beautiful Maria, to 
the man of her choice, and the endeared offspring 
of his early love." 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Mrs. Howard's Story of " Woman's Wit." 

" Well, farmer, have you grown reconciled to a salt- 
water life by this time ?" inquired Mr. Howard, as 
the passengers congregated on the following day, the 
ladies with work or books, sitting under the strip of 
party-coloured awning the considerate captain had 
rigged along the centre of the after part of the ship, 
and the gentlemen leaning over the taffrail, smoking 
their cigars, or in small knots taking monotonous turns 
fore and aft the poop ; while Mr. Styles and his ques- 
tioner sat on cabin-chairs in front of the line of van* 
ously-occupied ladies. 

"Well, I won't deny but I feel a tejus sight better 
then I were at fust, but I ain't rightly got over that 
'ere fishing bout. Catch me trying to hook a sea« 
pike again." 

" But with this steady breeze and tranquil water, 
you must feel your spirits rise with the sublimity of 
the boundless prospect." 

" Tes, it's all very well," replied Mr. Styles, fol- 
lowing the sweeping motion of Mr. Howard's hand, as 
he indicated the watery view; " but I'd rather look at 
, a field of turnups any day. Then, as for amusements, 
there's no reckeration for a man here, that I sees." 

** "What recreation would you like more just now, 
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Mr. Styles ?" inquired Sydney, as with a few others 
they drew their seats before the ladies. 

" Oh I ain*t pertickler — quoits, shindy,* sparrer- 
showing, nine-pins, cricket, or pitch-and-tdss, for that 
matter. I ain't noways pertickler, so it's some sort 
o' reckeration ; then, with a pot o' beer and a pipe, a 
man might knock through the day." 

" It is natural you'd rather be in your fields these 
heavenly days, if we had any like them at home," 
observed Mr. Percival. 

** I believe you. Then there would be some plea- 
sure in watching the young fifers shooting, and seeing 
what expression the arrers made." 

" I beg your pardon ; I don't think I understood 
you," exclaimed the last speaker, with a look of mys- 
tified amazement, and not daring to raise his face to 
the laughing eyes of Lucy Q-ordon, who seemed to 
comprehend the farmer's remarkable idioms, and to 
enjoy them. 

"A-watching the young fifers a-shooting out of 
the ground, and the arrers — ^not the harros you shoots 
with— making expressions on the sods," he repeated 
more slowly. 

"Oh now! understand," replied the barrister, 
rising suddenly, and hastily retiring out of sight and 
hearing. 

" You are an enthusiast in your profession, Mr. 
»Styles, and evidently a lover of nature," remarked 
Mr. Temple, without betraying the least evidence of 
the humour so ill repressed among the rest of the 
company. 

" I allers was," replied the farmer ; " and my shep- 
herd used to say I was too much took up that way. 
But there, you see, every man to his liking. Nothin' 
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pleased me like complimenting nater ; and tliat were 
one of the things that our minister and me used to 
square about; for I was allers tejus fond o' cock- 
fighting ; ahd as for ratting, Lord blesd you, there's 
nothin' in nater I likes primer then that, 'specially 
when you Ve got a dog as knows his work. Nater — 
I should think so!" And his broad visage grew 
radiant under the pleasurable memories of former 
pastimes. 

"You complain of the want of recreation, Mr. 
Styles," remarked Mrs. Howard. " Have you de- 
rived no pleasure from the interesting tales you have 
heard on the two last evenings ?" 

" WeU, mum, they are all wery well ; but I look 
on all tales as jest so much fudge and bosh ; and then, 
without no offence, Tve no opinion of making such a 
fuss about a parcel of stocking-menders" (so Mr. 
Styles contemptuously designated all females) ; " to 
think that a man should stick one feller, and drownd 
another, for the sake of a jilting hussey of a needle- 
driver." 

" Then you have no belief in the power of the 
sex ?" asked Mrs. Temple. 

'' I should think not. What man as ever had any 
gumption was took in with a woman? Ain't they 
the weaker wessels ? Then in course they goes to 
the wall, as they naterally ought. Everything in its 
place^ as I used to say when I kicked the lurcher out 
of the kitchen." 

"I fear, after the opinion Mr. Styles expressed 
this afternoon," said Mrs. Howard, as she took her 
place at the cabin table, "that the brief domestic 
story I have to tell this evening will hardly find favour 
ia that gentleman a eyes, as it ia meant to show tiiat^ 
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however wise and oracular men may be^ and strong 
in their own judgment, it is possible for a woman to 
carry her point in despite of their boasted wisdoni 
and resolution. You must now judge whether it de- 
serves the name I have given it of 



«A WOMAN'S WIT.' 

" ' I tell you what, Lucy, my dear, it's no* use 
fretting yourself about the matter any longer. My 
mind B made up on the subject, and there's an end !' 
observed Mr. Travers, with dogmatical emphasis, to a 
previous remark of his wife's, who sat opposite to him 
by the side of a bright fire on a winter's evening, in 
their comfortable parlour at Clapham. 

" * But, my dear Thomas, only hear reasofi,' replied 
his consort, soothingly. 

" * I have heard reason enough, and I have a reason 
for hearing no more,' rejoined the testy husband, as he 
poked the fire violently with one hand, and with a small 
pair of tongs selected sundry knubbles of fuel from 
a coal-scuttle by his side, with the other placing the 
black masses with methodical precision on various 
portions of the fire, and with interested minuteness 
inserting choice fragments between the polished bars. 
* What's settled, settled,' resumed Mr. Travers, as he 
inveigled another piece of Coal into a fissure of the 
glowing crater — * and there's an end,' he concluded, 
with sententious purpose. 

" But Mr. Travers was never more woefully mis- 
taken in his life than when he believed there was an 
end to the argument ; for he either forgot at the in- 
•tant that he had a wife, or overlooked in his self- 
Gomplacency the pertinacity with which a wife can 
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maintain ber point, when she has set ber heart upon 
compassing some cherished object. Or possibly, like 
many a wiser man, Mr. Travers overrated his own 
ability, influence, or probably his physical endurance 
to withstand the repeated assaults of a domestic bat- 
tery, when delivered with all the eloquence of convic- 
tion, and the pertinacity of a resolute woman's tongue. 

"'Eeally, dear Thomas,' resumed Mrs. Travers, 
returning to the charge, * you ought to reconsider the 
subject. Everybody will expect it from a man of your 
good sense and judgment.' 

"*Hah!' slowly ejaculated dear Thomas; with a 
sighing prolongation, as he too well knew what such 
amicable preliminaries were likely to lead to, and felt 
certain that this home-thrust flattery boded a long 
and determined siege. 

" ' I am sure there is no occasion to sigh at the 
good opinion the world entertains of your prudence 
and forethought ; I am sure I have flfty times com- 
plimented you on your good sense.' 

" * I believe you have, my dear,' replied her hus- 
band, dragging a refractory bit of coal from the bars, 
and placing it on the top of the fire ; * oftener, for 
what I know. Indeed, you always do, when you have 
any point to gain.' 

" * How unkind of you, Thomas ! Point to gain ! 
I should like to know Vhat point a wife can have 
to gain that doesn't affect her husband more than 
herself? I am sure I speak for your credit more 
than my own. I never ask you for anything for 
myself. My clothes, I declare, are barely decent for 
a person in our sphere of life.' 

" * I am sure I don't know, but it occurred to me 
that our haberdasher's bill at Christmas was a pretty 
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tidy one. And those two shawls last week at ten 
guineas apiece, and the new ' 

" * There you are, going into items again ; you 
know how I detest items,' cried Mrs. Travers, petu- 
lantly interrupting her husband in his quiet enume- 
ration. 

" * So do I, my dear, especially when they run into 
a long sum total.' 

" * You wouldn't have your wife and daughter dis- 
grace you by going out in rags ?' 

" * Certainly not ; but there's a very great differ- 
ence between rags, new bonnets, and ten-guinea 
shawls.' 

"'There, there, there's no arguing with you! 
Tou men are all alike ; there is no convincing you of 
what is proper and becoming for a woman to wear. 
But let us drop that stibject,' continued the affec- 
tionate wife, changing the slight acerbity of her 
manner, and mollifying her voice to its former se- 
ductive tone ; ' and as 1 was saying, dear Thomas, do 
not outrage your judgment and good sense by sacri- 
ficing our sweet Emily to such a person as the man 
you propose. Think what excellent opportunities 
she has of allyirig herself to some of the first gentle- 
men's families ! There are no less than six eligible 
offers that I know of.' 

"*Ha, indeed!' remarked her husband, with a 
slight elevation of the eyebrows, as he raised with his 
tongs a large piece of cinder from the fender to the 
fire. 

" * Tes, indeed,' continued Mrs. Travers, growing 
voluble, and gaining courage from her husband's 
passive manner. * There is, first, the Honourable Cap- 
tain Weymouth, of the Guards * 

K 
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. " * He has changed the service, my dear, and joined 
the Fleet yesterday,* added her spouse, with a sup- 
pressed chuckle at his own humour. 

" * Dear me, gone to sea ! What a pity ! Well, 
then there is Mr. Bracebridge, Mr. Clifford, and Lieu- 
tenant Hawksbury.' 

" ' All three %*,' parenthetically remarked Mr. 
Travers. 

" ' Then there is Sir Charles Craven and Mr. 
Beauclerk,' continued the wife, not regarding her 
husband's comment, * two gentlemen of fashion, who 
would throw themselves at her feet instantly, and take 
her off our hands at once.' 

" * I perfectly agree with you ; your penetration 
does you credit,' replied her husband. 

" * I thought you would think as I do, when you 
gave it a second thought,' added Mrs. Travers, her 
face beaming with pleasure. 

"'I had no second thoughts on the matter; 1 
thought so all along.' 

" * Oh, that's a dear ! you always do act like a 
kind, good, sensible creature, as you are. Then 
shall I send for him, love?' she inquired, with 
coaxing blandness, as she drew a small desk towards 
her. 

"'Send for who?' demanded her husband, ab- 
ruptly. 

" < Why, for Sir Charles Craven,' replied his wife. 

"'Send for the d !' cried Mr. Travers, 

petulantly, digging his tongs into the very bowels 
of the fixe, and raking it up with fury. * What do 
you want with that young puppy here ?' 

" * Why, did you not say — or you implied it, and 
that's as good as saying it — ^that I might send for 
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him? Tou know lie has offered his hand to dear 
Emily, and he is the only man she really loves.' 

« « iq"o — I said no such thing.' 

" * Tou meant as much,' persisted his wife. 

" * 'No such thing ; I didn't. Marry my daughter 
to that young spendthrift — pooh ! pooh ! absurd. Did 
I not say the thing was decided, and there was an 
end of it ? She shall marry Mr. Scroggins — that's 
decided !' 

" * You'll break your child's heart, you will,' sobbed 
Mrs. Travers. 

"'Pshaw! it's anatomically absurd; hearts are 
hot so brittle. She shall be Mrs. Charles Scroggins, 
I tell you.' 

" * Destroy her happiness fot life — make me mi- 
serable for the rest of my existence, and bring us both 
to the grave before our time,' replied Mrs. Travers, 
between the fits of her tears, and sobbing behind her 
handkerchief. * But what do you care ? you cannot 
enter into a woman's feelings ; and wouldn't mind if 
the whole world was dead at your feet, so you had 
your own selfish enjoyments.' 

"*K"o, I am not selfish, and I do everything in 
reason to oblige you,' added the husband, more 
mildly. 

" * Tes, everything that I don't want. But you 
are all alike, perfect brutes, where your poor wives' 
feelings are concerned. You have no more regard for 
me than if I was so much dirt under your feet ; and 
Heaven knows I have toiled, and slaved, and worked, 
to make you happy, and your home comfortable ; and 
this is all my reward, to see my child sacrificed before 
my face, and I must not be allowed to speak — to see 
my dear angel in her coffiui as I know I shall.' 
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" ' The person I have selected for her husband is 
a man of honour and probity ; the one you would 
have is a beggar with an empty title,' replied Mr. 
Travers, resuming his tongs, and readjusting the 
fire. 

*' * Marry her to a clerk, your own servant, whose 
only qualifications are industry, and the dog's attri- 
bute of honesty P' 

" * Titles better than a peerage — ^two of man's 
noblest qualities.' 

" * As if you hadn't money enough to give with 
your daughter to counteract the present want of 
fortune in Sir Charles,' rejoined his wife, disregarding 
her husband's last remark. * Mr. Travers, will you 
let that fire alone P' she suddenly exclaimed, in a 
sharp, angry voice, piqued beyond endurance by his 
calm indifference to her tears and arguments. Por 
goodness' sake put down those tongs, unless you 
wish to drive me mad ; you are enough to fidget my 
life out.' 

" * Very well, my dear, I have just done,' replied 
the apathetic husband, as he picked up a few stray 
pieces of coal, and patted down the fire. 

" * Once for all, Mr. Travers, I wish to know, 
before I leave you, what is your definitive intention 
with regard to Emily?' continued the lady, rising 
from her seat, and darting withering glances on her 
unmoved spouse. 

" * What I have before told you, my love ; marry 
her to Mr. Scroggins.' 

" * Oh, very well, sir,' cried his wife, with an 
hysteric laugh, — * very well, you will do as you 
I)lease.' 

" ' So I certainly shall, my dear/ 
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" * Don't dear me, sir ; there's no occasion to 
insult me.' 

" ' None in the least.' 

" ' Nor to show your ill-temper, Mr. Travers.' 

" * None whatever,' was the laconic reply. 

" * Your indifference shocks me ; I didn't helieve 
your nature was so hardened, or that you could take 
a brutal pleasure in insulting your wife in this un- 
manly manner. Don't come here, Emily,' she cried 
abruptly, as a beautiful girl of eighteen entered the 
room ; * we might as well plead to the winds, as to 
such an obdurate and hard-hearted man ;' and crossing 
the floor she took her daughter's hand, and conducted 
her to the door. * Come with me, child, I am the 
only being who can feel for you, or sympathize with 
you;' then, turning to her husband, she added, 'I 
will not forget your conduct, Mr. Travers, depend 
upon it — ^I will be even with you yet ; I will not be 
brow-beat and insulted for nothing — the time may 
come when you will repent it. Come along, love, 
to my room,' she concluded, in an under tone to 
her daughter; 'I'll be revenged on him yet; and 
we'll try what cunning can do against obstinacy ^^ 
and giving a loud emphasis to the last word, Mrs. 
Travers led her daughter from the room, slamming 
the door with a very unladylike impetus as she 
departed." 

" There, that's jist like them women all over, as 
nateral as life," exclaimed Mr. Styles, carried away 
by the story, and giving expression to his feelings ; 
** I'm damd if that aint them to a T." When the 
laugh which this interruption had excited had sub- 
sided, Mrs. Howard resumed — 

"When his wife had left the apartment, Mr. 
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Travers very quietly drew his arm-chair in front of 
the grate, and placing a foot on either hob, began to 
feed and trim the fire with his convenient tongs, 
saying to himself, as he rang the bell, and ordered 
his hookah and spirits and water, * Nothing like reso- 
lution and calmness, when you have to deal with 
a woman ! — ^Ah ! that's right,' he added, as a servant 
placed the pipe and adjuncts he had ordered on a 
small table by his side. ' Now that I have satisfac- 
torily settled that business I will enjoy myself. Some 
men, now, would have been fools,' he proceeded, as 
he stirred his brandy-and-water, *and have got into a 
passion — a very bad plan,' he soliloquized, as he took 
a gulp of his hot grog ; * and some would have been 
stupid enough to have yielded at the sight of tears,' 
he continued, lighting his meerschaum. *A very 
spoony trick that. No, there's no better plan than 
phlegmatic indifierence,' and blowing away the wreath- 
ing smoke from about his head, the satisfied husband ' 
took another imbibition from the steaming glass, that 
kept up a low chant at his elbow, and fell back com- 
placently in his chair, muttering, in the plenitude of 
his calm satisfaction, ' Yes, I have fully settled that 
matter; this day week she marries honest Charley 
Scroggins, — that's settled ! ' 

*' But Mr. Travers, clever as he was, and shrewd 
a.s he thought himself, was very much .mistaken. 
The business was not fully settled — he merely fancied 
so ; and as there is many a slip between the cup and 
the lip, so there is many a disaster between a resolu- 
tion and an act. And as a battle is never lost till it 
is won, so a resolution is nothing till clenched by 
the hammer of accomplishment. Now, though Mr. 
Travers was a very sagacious man, Mrs. Travers was 
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neveptheless a very sagacious woman ; and I question 
much, when this quality is shared equally by man and 
wife, whether the lady's scale of the balance does not 
prove the heavier, especially when she is put upon her 
mettle, as in the case of Mrs. Travers. She had 
hitherto tried persuasion, blandishment, indignation, 
and tears, to carry her point, and, as far as we have 
seen, without producing on her callous husband the 
desired effect. She had been repulsed on every charge, 
and, to appearance, had retreated discomfited and in 
anger; while the besieged, retiring into the com- 
placency of his own intrenchments, believed the war 
at an end, and gave himself no further trouble on the 
matter ; satisfied in his assumed victory. 

" But Mrs. Travers, though repulsed, was not 
beaten, but merely retired for the vantage of inspect- 
ing her resources, and concentrating her energies. 
And while her husband was dreaming of peace, she 
was, aided by the woman's wit of her daughter, 
planning new tactics and plotting a new campaign. 
But as the nicer finesses and ambuscades of war are 
never perceived but in the general effect, I must 
allow Mrs. Travers to manoeuvre her forces in secret, 
and see how far she bears out my position by the 
denouement of the sequel. 

" ' Sun or rain, well or ill, she shall be married 
this day week ! ' positively asserted Mr. Travers, as 
he dropped his head with an energetic thump on the 
pillow, and drew the bed-clothes determinedly over 
his shoulder, upon the night in question, to a last 
sally of his wife, as she put out the candle, and got 
into bed. Tour days later, Mr. Travers sat in a well- 
padded arm-chair, by a comfortable fire, with his feet 
and legs swathed in numerous convolutions of flannel 
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and his swollen members resting on a soft-cushioned 
inclined plane, suffering all the irritating agonj 
of a sharp fit of the gout, every now and then 
venting deep execrations on the malady, and bemoan- 
ing his misfortune in being laid up with a periodical 
three weeks* torture ; at a time, too, when he was so 
particularly anxious to be able in person to welcome 
his friends, and superintend his daughter's nup- 
tials. 

"Now it must be remarked that this calamity, 
under which he was so impatiently groaning, was 
mainly the result of his own indiscretion, and partly 
the effect of an accident, which I shall record in due 
season. i 

"Now, Mrs. Travers, with the just appreciation 
and proper spirit of an injured woman, felt that as a 
wife she could not, for some time at least, hold 
amicable converse with her other half, after the 
heartless conduct he had lately evinced towards her 
daughter and herself, and therefore very properly 
confined herself to her own apartment and the com- 
pany of her devoted child, to enjoy in affection the 
few moments left to them, before the tyranny of her 
father consigned her to misery for life. But with the 
forgiving and amiable weakness of the woman, Mrs. 
Travers could not bear that her husband — for though 
he was a brute, he was still her husband — should sit 
moping by himself; and therefore contrived, unknown 
to him — for she would not on any account show a 
feeling — ^to induce a few of her husband's boon com- 
panions to drop in, as it were casually, every evening, 
to keep the poor creature company. Mr. Travers was 
of a very hospitable disposition, and welcomed his 
friends with right good will, and he found their com- 
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pany so agreeable and their hilarity so infectious, that 
to do the honours of his table more liberally he was 
induced himself to take a much larger quantity of^his 
favourite beverage than customary. The consequence 
was that, after the third night's carouse, his blood 
became heated, and his system slightly deranged, and 
as he rose on the fourth morning, with an indurated 
tongue, a thirsty stomach, and a splitting headache, . 
his wife had the misfortune to upset an ewerful of icy 
water over his bare legs and tender feet. This trifling 
accident, joined to his fpotations of the previous day, 
as a very natural result, led to an immediate attack 
of his familiar enemy, the gout — for which, as his wife 
very meekly remarked, in one of his bursts of pain 
and anger, ' he had nobody to thank but himself, and 
that he might consider it a judgment for his cruel 
conduct.' This sensible remark of Mrs. Travers, far 
from acting as a consolatory sedative, had quite a con- 
trary effect ; and Mr. Travers vowed, that though the 
confounded gout might keep him at home, and pre- 
vent his giving away his daughter to worthy Scrog- 
gins, yet he would depute his authority on the occasion 
to his trusty friend Simpkins, and that she should be 
married, nevertheless, on the day appointed. 

"But trouble and vexation never come single- 
handed in this world, and so Mr. Travers found ; for 
on the morning preceding the day of marriage, his 
friend Simpkins, who had cheerfidly undertaken the 
duties of father in the invalided state of his trusty 
associate, called to inform him that he had that mo- 
ment received a letter from his dear wife at Brighton, 
who declared her health to be in so precarious a state 
that, if he valued her happiness and peace of mind, 
he would lose no time in flying to her side^ and 
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take her last instructions about the beloved children, 
BO soon to become helpless orphans. But with the con- 
sideration of a mother, and the kindness of a woman, 
she suggested that Mr. Masterman, their mutual 
friend, would act the part of father to dear Emily ; 
and concluded her melancholy letter by wishing her 
that happiness she should not herself be permitted to 
witness. It is needless to add that Mr. Simpkins was 
immediately absolved of his promise, and wringing his 
friend's gouty hand with more affection than tender- 
ness, Mr. S. rushed from the room — threw himself 
into the' :&rst cab he met — dashed up to the station, 
and by five o'clock in the evening was safely landed 
at Brighton, where I must be permitted to leave 
him. 

" Mr. Travers also received a letter from Scrog- 
gins, regretting that he could not dine with him that 
day as agreed upon, as he had heard of the death of 
an acquaintance at Maldon, and must be present at 
the reading of the wiU, but should return by the 
night mail ; that he had arranged everything for the 
following morning, and according to Mrs. Travers' 
suggestion, he should meet his bride, with his friends, 
at the church door, by half-past ten exactly. 

"Irritated by this double disappointment, Mr. 
Travers, with very ill-concealed chagrin, desired his 
wife to write an invitation to dinner for Mr. and Mrs. 
Masterman; which, with an assumed complacency, 
and a cutting remark on his obstinacy, in not seeing 
how the hand of Providence itself was endeavouring 
to save his child from such an odious match, she at 
length complied with, saying, as she quitted the room, 
' That at all events she would have the sympathy of 
her dear friend, Mrs. Masterman, to console her for a 
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few hours under the affliction that was dragging her 
to the grave.' 

''It so happened thab Mr. Masterman, though a 
frequent visitor at Mr. Travers' table, had never met 
his friend's confidential clerk, for Mr. Travers, though 
It merchant of large business, took but very little 
part in the mercantile affairs, leaving the respon- 
sibility of the establishment on the shoulders of the 
worthy Mr. Scroggins, who, upon his marriage with 
his daughter, he had intended to install in the entire 
concern, having himself amassed an ample fortune 
some years before to retire upon. But Masterman's 
not knowing Scroggins personally was of no conse- 
quence; the bride did, and the bridesmaids — all 
daughters of his friends — did so also ; and he would 
be there punctually at half-past ten, at the church 
door, to meet them. 

" ' And all you have got to do, Masterman,' said 
Mr. Travers, concluding a previous speech, as the two 
friends sat cozily over their dessert and Madeira, * is 
merely to give Emily away, and come back with the 
party to luncheon.' 

" * My dear Travers, I will do it with pleasure,' 
replied Masterman, as he shut one eye, and looked 
with a microscopic glance through the glass of amber- 
coloured wine that he held up to the light. * Never 
fear, I will go through the ceremony as if she were 
my own child.' 

" * As for those women, when they set their minds 
on a thing it's no easy matter to turn them from their 
purpose. There's my wife, obstinate you know, and 
self-willed, can't see the advantage of this marriage ; 
but I have perfectly conquered her at last. She 
begins now to see that I am right, but does not like 
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to acknowledge it, and merely keeps up a show of 
opposition for her credit -sake. Yes, yes, I hare put 
an end effectually to all opposition.' 

" ' Ah ! you are a shrewd fellow, Travers. I'll be 
hanged if I can manage mine so. When she's deter- 
mined on a thing, there's no use holding out — she 
will have it, and though I do resist for a time, I don't 
know how it is, she always manages in the end to get 
over my objection, and carry her point.' 

" * You must be a little more despotic, Bob,' re- 
plied Mr. Travers, sipping his wine, with a self- 
laudatory smile. 

" ' So I am at times, then she cries,' remarked the 
confiding friend. 

" ' So does mine,' briefly observed the other. 
" * Then calls me a brute, and that I never allow 
her anything she wants.' 

" ' Oh ! exactly, so does mine.' 
" ' Goes away angry, and as ill-tempered as pos- 
sible.' " 

" Jist like 'um, jist like 'um," inteijected Mr. 
Stjles, rubbing his hands with glee. 

" ' Precisely,' said Mr. Travers; *just the way of 

them all. There's a regular system in it. Bob ; and 

whether they take the art by Nature or their mothers 

instil it into them, I know not, but it is marvellous how 

much they resemble one another in their manoeuver- 

ings ; but as I said before, I have put an end to mine.' 

" ' But how did you manage?' inquired the afflicted 

spouse, filling his glass, and taking a supply of walnuts. 

" ' I'll tell you the secret. Bob.' 

" * Do, do, pray do !' eagerly responded Masterman. 

"'Calm indifference. Don't answer her, that's 

the way I broke my wife.' 
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" * And I'll break mine so, too,' cried his friend, 
emphatically, as he cracked the shell of a walnut ; ' at 
all events,' he added, correctingly, * I'll try it.' 

" It must not be supposed that either Mrs. Travers 
or Mrs. Masterman were witnesses of this conjugal 
dialogue ; or had they, that female nature could have 
remained passive under such gross slander and ca- 
lumny. "No, these injured and maligned ladies had 
retired with Emily immediately after dinner, and were 
Bitting in very earnest conversation round a bright 
fire in the former lady's dressing-room ; but as this is 
a sacred and tabooed spot, we will not presume to 
enter ; for what have men to do with the motherly 
and private conversation of the two matrons, or the 
artless prattle of the innocent bride ? — or what do 
husbands know, further than the sum total, of blond, 
lutestring, tulle, silk stockings, gloves, ribbons, and 
the thousand-and-one items that constitute a full- 
dressed lady, or the materiel of a young bride ? Cer- 
tainly, nothiqg whatever ; therefore, I shall not con- 
duct you to this pure shrine, to this mingling of 
woman's sympathies, but leave you in miserable igno- 
rance of all the sweet things said — the tender cares 
suggested — nor let you even surmise how dear Emily 
received her first lesson in the science of domestic go- 
vernment ; no, nor even let you peep through the key- 
hole to see how she received her strict injunctions, but 
merely inform you, that when the clock struck ten, 
the hackney-coach called for Mr. and Mrs. Masterman, 
and after an afiectionate good night, and a repeated 
assurance of being with them early in the morning, 
the friends departed. 

"Emily, having affectionately kissed her father 
and mother, took up her bedroom candle, and, with a 
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* Good night, dear father,' left the apartment ; while 
Mrs. Travers, overcome by her feelings, sank into a 
chair, and gave way to a flood of silent but copious 
tears. 

" ' "Why, what on earth are you crying for now F* 
demanded her husband, as he drew his watch out of 
his pocket with considerable pain and difGiculty. 

" * Can you have the heart to ask me ?' sobbed his 
wife. 

"*I thought you had given up all this non- 
sense! Here, wind up my watch, and don't be a 
fool.' 

" * A fool, indeed !' cried Mrs. Travers, indignantly, 
as she inserted the key into the watch, and winding it 
with agitated fingers, contrived to break the spring in 
her excitement. * Fool I There now, you have made 
me break the spring,' she added, angrily. 

" * Confound it ! Why were you not more care- 
ful ?' replied her husband, petulantly. 

''*Why do you insult me so? That poor dea'r 
child looks as pale as death ; I shouldn't be surprised 
if the struggle she undergoes doesn't kill her. But I 
have done ; I'll speak no more, let her death lie at your 
door ; I wash my hand of the guilt. I'll never speak 
of it again.' 

" ' That's a good soul. Now call John and the 
groom to help me up stairs,' rejoined Mr. Travers, in 
the blandest accents. 

" As soon as her husband was fairly in bed, and 
the servants had all retired, Mrs. Travers, who always 
made it a practice of going over the house the last 
thing to see all safe, re-entered the parlour, and open- 
ing the glass jfront of the time-piece, surreptitiously 
moved the hands one hour forward, and having per- 
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formed the same office to the kitchen and lobby clocks, 
with a very benign and satisfied countenance, pro- 
ceeded to her daughter's chamber, and correcting 
their two watches by the new house time, kissed her 
child, and adjourned to the room of her sleeping 
husband. 

*' All was stir and bustle at an early hour the fol- 
lowing morning in the usually quiet villa at Clapham. 
Breakfast was spread, and all the friends who were to 
go with the bride to church collected round the well- 
assorted table. 

" Mr. Travers received a hasty note from Scroggins 
to intimate his return to town, the particulars of which 
he would recount when they met, and that he should 
be punctual at half-past ten at the church door. , 

" Neither Emily nor her mother tasted anything 
at the morning meal ; there was a calm resignation on 
the latter' s face, and a nervous restlessness in the 
manner of the bride, very natural to the occasion ; but 
nothing of that mortal tendency to which her mother's 
fears had so ominously alluded. Exactly at a quarter 
to ten, two respectable carriages drove up to the door 
to convey the parties to church. Mrs. Travers, who 
could not see her child immolated, remained at home. 
Emily, having kissed her parents, was conducted by 
her sponsor to the coach ; the seats were taken by the 
rest of the party, and away rolled the vehicles to the 
hymeneal temple. 

" Mr. Travers blew his nose very energetically when 
they were gone, and fidgetted very much in his chair 
to reach his favourite tongs, that he might amuse him- 
self by adjusting the fire, but having failed in all his 
efforts, had again recourse to his handkerchief; while 
his wife hastened up stairs to the seclusion of her 
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chamber, where, unobserved, she might pour out the 
sincere tears of a fond, true mother. 

" Half an hour later, the carriages dashed up to the 
villa, the company passed out and entered the hall, 
where the young wife was met by her mother, who, as 
she scanned her daughter's happy face, almost choked 
by tears and joy, folded her to her heart. The next 
instant the room door was thrown open, and Mr. 
Masterman entered with a radiant countenance, and 
going up to his friend, slapped him heartily on the 
back, exclaiming, *It*s*all done, my boy. They are 
married safe and sound — it all went off admirably — 
here's the happy fellow.' And as he spoke, the young 
husband led his beautiful wife to her father's chair, 
and, with a modest but embarrassed air, bowed re- 
spectfully to his father-in-law, while Emily, throwing 
her arms round her parent's neck, said, * Dear father, 
don't be angry.' 

"*Why — why — what the devil's the meaning of 
all this ?' exclaimed Mr. Travers, staring with open 
mouth at the bridegroom, while terrible misgivings 
shot through his mind. ' "Where's Scroggins ? — and 
who are you, sir ?* 

" * Sir Charles Craven, and that lady's husband,' 
replied the person interrogated, with a courteous 
bow. 

" ' Why, what's the matter ?' cried Masterman. 

" * The matter,' roared Travers. ' It's the wrong 
man. The matter ? — ^why I am jilted— fooled — made 
an ass of! That's not the man, I tell you. Oh! 
Where's that confounded wife of mine ? I believe it's 
all a trick. Didn't I tell you ?' he cried, addressing 
his amazed friend. 

" ' Yes,' replied Masterman ; ' you said snuff- 
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coloured coat, buff waistcoat, five feet ten, short sandy 
hair, and this is precisely the dress,' and he appealed 
to the portraiture before him. 

" * Nay, sir, pardon this innocent deception,' said 
8ir Charles, as he threw off the scratch wig, and 
allowed his long hair to fall over his handsome fore- 
head. * I have long loved your daughter, and the only 
objection you could have urged, it is now in my power 
to set aside. The death of a relative, last night, has 
put me into the possession of five thousand a-year, 
and if you will only consider your Emily's happiness, 
and pardon this offence, the whole duty of my liie 
shall be to show my gratitude and sincere affection for 
your daughter.' 

" ' Come, dear, dear Thomas, forgive them,' cried 
Mrs. Travers, as she crept unperceived behind her 
husband's chair, and, twining her arms round his neck, 
affectionately kissed him — * accidents, you know, will 
happen, and let us make the best of it.' 

" * Accidents, you confounded hussy ; get away 
&om me, you deceitful jade — pretty accident, truly. 
What have you done with Scroggins ?' 

" * I don't know, father,' murmured Emily ; * he 
was not at church, and I couldn't come away unmar- 
ried when there was one so much resembling him, and 
whom I liked so much better/ 

" * I am regularly swindled,' groaned her father ; 
' and you have connived at it, Masterman.' 

" * Upon my life I didn't ; ask my wife. It was 
the same name, too — Charles ; and how was I to know 
it was a different person ?' 

"'Where's Mr. Travers?' cried a small sharp 
voice, as Mr. Scroggins bustled into the room, dressed 
precisely like Sir Charles. ' Mr. Travers, I havB been 
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made a fool of— your daughter's married— a regular - 
fool.' 

" * Ah ! and so have I,' sighed Travers. 

" * I found the church locked up, and when I in- 
quired, they told me Miss Emily had been married an 
hour ago.' 

" * Why did you not keep your time, then, and not 
let another man steal your wife through your idle- 
ness P' was the uncourteous answer. 

" ' I was punctual to exactly half-past ten, and it 
is now eleven,' cried the discomfited Scroggins, appeal- 
ing to his watch. 

" * Absurd ! it's twelve o'clock, sir,' said Travers, 
peevishly, as he pointed to the time*piece on the 
chimney. 

" * Exactly twelve,' responded Masterman, taking 
out his patent lever. 

'' ' To a minute,' added Sir Charles, and mother and 
daughter in a breath, severally referring to their watches. 

"*I am surprised at you, Mr. Scroggins,' cried 
Mrs. Travers, as she darted an intelligent and satisfac- 
tory glance at her friend, Mrs. Masterman. 

" * My good fellow,' remarked Mr. Masterman, as 
poor Scroggins gazed with bewildered inquiry on his 
watch, * the next time you get married, be more par- 
ticular as to the condition of your time-piece. Come, 
come, Travers, shake hands with Sir Charles, and 
make friends with all — ^there's no help for it. "What's 
done is done.' 

" ' Ah ! my own words. I am done. Bob — ^regu- 
larly bit — I see it all ; so I suppose, like testy fathers 
on the stage, I must do the generous, and say, '^ God 
bless you !' There's my hand, Sir Charles.' 

*^ * Now, I'll netrer contradict you again as long aa 
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you live, dear Thomas,' caressingly added his wife; 
* now, you're a dear love, I'll never ask you for any- 
thing more.' 

" * Ay, ay, well that will do ; you have made an ass 
of me ; go away, go away.' 

" It is needless to add that the forgiveness was at 
length complete ; Mr. Scroggins rendered contented 
by the resignation of the business into his hands, and 
the lovers in their tautual enjpyment made supremely 
happy. 

*' It was some time, however, and not- till Mr, 
Travers was fondling his grandson on his knees, that 
his affectionate wife ventured upon confiding to his 
ears all the little wheels and nice finesses by which she 
contrived to carry her point to the consummation of 
hei* daughter's happiness and her own wishes. 

" But as my hearers can no doubt unravel all the 
evidences of female art employed in this desirable ac- 
complishment without a clue, I shall conclude with 
the final paragraph of Mrs. Travers' speech to her 
husbdnd on the occasion : — 

'* * And now, my dear, obstinate as you are, and 
clever as all men are in their own opinion, for all your 
knowledge and your boasted wisdom, none of you have 
any chance against a wife's ingenuity or a woman's 
wit.' " 

" Well, that's 'bout the modt oudaciousest 'oman 
I ever come across. "Why a feller's no chance agin a 
hussy as spiles his watch. And I'm dam'd if I don't 
think she went and spilt the water on his legs apur- 
pose, dash'd if I don't. You calls that wit, but I'm 
jigger'd if I sees any fun in such a hartful wixen," 
remarked Mr. Styles, with a deprecating shake of the 
head. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

The Clergyman's Story of " Casting the Grapnel." 

" The story which I am about to relate to you, the 
ballot having made me spokesman," began Mr. Temple, 
" is purely a domestic one, and only possesses one 
special merit, that it is in all its particulars strictly 
frue — a narrative, indeed, vi^hich I can vouch for ; for, 
though I was not an eye-witness of each circumstance, 
my clerical avocations at that time established me 
at the town of Eamsgate, where the incidents I 
am about to describe took place ; and as I was, in 
my pastoral character, ' intimately acquainted with 
the leading personages on both sides, and took 
subsequently a part in the denouement of the story, 
I can, I repeat, vouch for the veracity of all I 
report. 

" Though many years have elapsed since the night 
of that fearful storm which covered the whole south- 
eastern coast with vrrecks, there must be still many 
persons living in Eamsgate, the Isle of Thanet, or in 
the county of Kent, who will recall that awful visita- 
tion, and who must still remember hdw the vast mass 
of masonry that sweeps round one of the finest har- 
'v>urs on the southern coast of the kingdom, was 
^d in, rent xind shattered as if made of rotten 
^^^ad qi huge blocks of granite, making a 
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seemingly invulnerable rampart against the assaults of 
time or man. 

" Though enclosing one of the most secure and 
capacious basins in the country, the great difficulty of 
entering this harbour of refuge during a storm is, or 
was, a matter of the utmost hazard, many a fine ship 
being totally wrecked in its attempt to gain it, either 
from.* missing stays,' as it is nautically termed, or 
from- the violence of the wind driving the vessel on 
the point of one or the other horns of the pier. With 
this prelude, the feat of cool courage the hero of my 
story performed Will be better understood, and I shall 
no longer delay my narrative, than by premising that 
to this true story I have given the title of 



'CASTINa THE GBAPNEL.' 

" It was six o'clock in the evening, towards the 
end of January, in the year 183 — , that a domestic 
group was congregated round a cheerful hearth iu one 
of the aristocratic mansions of the upper town of 
Bamsgate. 

"The apartment in which this family party was 
assembled, was furnished with all the luxurious ele- 
gance that refined taste and unlimited means could 
achieve. The ottomans, fauteuils, and sofas ; the costly 
mirrors ; the deep sweeping ciu*tains, with their bul- 
lion fringes ; the rare works of art, that in massy 
frames adorned the satin-papered walls ; with the light 
elegant chairs, and soft luxurious carpet, formed, on 
the whole, a scene of prodigal richness and domestic 
splendour: while the apartment, lighted up and 
warmed by the subdued light from the pendant chan- 
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deliers, and the ruddy glow, cast on all around, &om 
the replenished fire, conveyed at once a sei^Be of ex- 
quisite comfort and unalloyed happiness. 

" * How ominously the wind sounds to-night,* oIh 
served Mrs. Berkley, addressing her husband, as he 
laid down the paper he had just been reading aloud^ 
and glanced affectionately on his three beautiful 
daughters, as, employed upon their different occupa- 
tions of elegant idleness, they circled round • that 
cheerful hearth. ' It seems to me as if there were 
something almost human in its wild cadenca. > If I 
were superstitious, I could fancy it the melancholy 
wail of some Banshee. Hark ! Is it not very mouni'* 
ful ? like a dying moan.' 

"'Your ears, my dear, are with your heart,' re- 
plied her husband, smiling ; ' and that gives a keener 
sense and language to your fears.' 

"*It does indeed! and I apprehend a voice in 
every gust.' 

" * What a miserable night ! And do you hear 
the rain P it seems to fall in a perfect sheet. Dear 
me, how cold it feels!' cried one of the daughters, 
spreading over her fair neck the texture of her em- 
broidered scarf. 

" ' What a dreadful night for the houseless and -the 
poor!' added another of the sisters, with a tone of 
deep commiseration. 

" * Oh ! nobody can be out in such weather as this j 
it would kill them. And then no one can be so poor 
as not to keep a good fire, can they, papa P' inquired 
the youngest, looking up with innocent simplicity 
&om the complicated meshes that her small needles 
were working. 

"*I fear, my dear,' replied her parent, mildly, 
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' that there are not only thousands compelled to braye 
the inclemency of this storm, but_ more without a 
home to shelter (nt a fire to warm them, when they 
might quit it. 

" * Oh, papa, but that is very horrible. Dear me, 
do listen to the wind; how frightfully it sounds!* 
cried the young gu*l, suddenly, as the large casements 
shook under the infliction of the wind and rain, and 
the hoarse roar of the swelling sea combined to form 
a wild and fearful chorus. 

"* Heaven protect your dear brother and his 
young wife, Julia, if they are exposed to such a night 
as this 1 ' exclaimed Mrs. Berkley, with deep feeling, 
as she piously folded her hands, and dropped the lids 
on her suffused eyes, as if to shut out the images that 
fear depicted on her maternal vision. 

" * God in his mercy will protect them, if indeed 
they are,' fervently responded the beautiful sisters, 
as their cheeks grew blanched under the apprehen- 
sion of their parent's supposition. 

" * I hope in heartfelt gratitude He will,' replied 
their mother, devoutly lifting her hands and eyes to 
heaven. 

** * Dear father, mother, tell us, is it likely that 
Edmund and Lucy can be so near home as to run the 
possibility of encountering the dangers of this dread- 
ful night?' inquired the eldest, as she laid down 
her embroidery, and looked with beseeching intelli- 
gence alternately on the countenances of both her 
parents. 

" * If you have apprehensions, oh dearest mother, 
pray let us share them with you!' solicited the 
younger sister, with affectionate earnestness. 

" * Your father knows best, dearest child ; he will 
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read to you the letter from whicH we gather our 
fears.' 

' " * Tour mother, I am sure, alarms herself need- 
lesslj/ replied the father to the appealing looks of his 
daughters, but in a voice whose infirmity belied the 
contradiction he would have given. 

" * But what does the letter say ? ' 

" * I will read the paragraph to you, dears ; ' and 
taking from his pocket-book the letter referred to, 
Mr. Berkley read the following extract : * " I have 
transacted all the business entirely to my satisfac- 
tion. Lucy's presence, I found, was absolutely ne- 
cessary in signing the deeds." No, no, that's not 
the place,' he added, turning to another portion of 
the paper, and blowing his nose energetically to dis- 
guise the tremor he detected in his voice, as the storm 
raged in wilder gusts, shaking every door and case-' 
ment in the large mansion, and' momentarily awaken- 
ing keener apprehensions and confirmatory doubts. 

" * Ay, this is it,' he resumed : * " We leave Rio 
positively on the 7th of November, in the beautiful 
French ship, the 'Orient,' in which we sailed from 
Havre. I have formed quite a friendship for L'Estrange, 
our captain; he's a fine fellow and a true seaman. 
He has got a very valuable cargo, and is freighted 
for London ; and he assures me that you may calcu- 
late upon hearing of us in the Channel by the middle 
of January, and, weather permitting, we shall land 
when the pilot comes on board. So look out from 
your observatory, between the 15th and 20th, for the 
tall, graceful spars of the finest merchantman in the 
French navy. L'Estrange says he only allows his 
vessel five days grace. We shall see how good a pro- 
phet he is." ' 
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"* And this is the 20th,' observed Mrs. Berkley, 
with a tone of ^fearful presentiment; *and if they 
encounter this night — good God ! ' and she pressed 
her hands firmly before her eyes, as if to keep out 
objects too painful for inspection. 

"'Nay, now, my dear wife, you are alarming 
yourself, I believe, quite unreasonably. Edmund and 
fads wife may be a hundred leagues yet from the 
coast ; and to calculate upon a piece of professional 
Tanity, like that of L'Estrange's, would be the height 
of foDy. Or, if they have encountered this storm, 
they have most likely run to some nearer port. At 
all events, my dear, I can assure you there was not a 
vessel larger than a collier in the offing when I left 
the pier this evening.' 

" * Or might she not have passed up the* river 
without our knowledge ? ' - suggested one of the 
daughters. 

"*Not at all improbable, my dear,' replied her 
father ; ' and as our surmises can tend merely to keep 
awake impleasant images, fostered by this rough 
night, let us dismiss the subject, dears, and order tea. 
I have a tale to read to you presently, that will be- 
guile us all from brooding on the discord of the storm, 
and the unpleasant aspect of the night.' 

** And here, surrounded by all the luxuries that 
tend to human enjoyment, and in the bosom of a 
beloved family, I will leave Mr. Berkley and his wife, 
and raise the curtain upon another scene — an act that 
dates its origin two hours later on that same night 
of storm and terror, and scarcely half a mile removed 
from the bright and cheerful mansion I have just given 
you a glimpse of. 

"Entering the rough, ill-made door of a small 
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tenemenfc, in one of the mean, dark lanes of the lower 
town, as the church-clock struck eight, was a tall, gaunt 
man, dressed in the scant and shabby garments of a 
sailor. Having crossed the threshold, the man turned 
quickly round, and exerting all his strength — for the 
wind was tearing up the narrow street, and howling 
through every cavity — ^he succeeded, after a few 
efforts, in reclosing the door, but not before the sleet 
and hail, that was driven like a cataract, had invaded 
the cheerless dwelling, and extinguished, in its gust 
and shower, the flickering rushlight that burned 
dimly on the table. 

" * Poor George, how wet and cold you must be ! * 
sighed a faint female voice from the obscurity, as the 
sharp click of a flint and steel was heard, endeavouring 
to ignite the damp tinder, and rekindle the wretched 
candle. 

"'I^ever amind me, Polly, dear,' replied the 
kindly voice of the man. ' Can't ye get it ? I*d 
strike it for ye^ but my hands is so wet, they'd put it 
out. How it is a-raining ! Come, you'.ve got it at 
last,' he added, as the female blew the match into a 
flame and lighted the rush-wick, revealing, as she did 
so, the pale, emaciated form and hollow features of a 
once comely woman, but now reduced by sickness 
and privation to the mere anatomy of life. Her 
eyes, preternaturally large, when contrasted with the 
shrunk features, were rendered more ghastly by the 
deep shadow that circled them, from the hoUovmess 
of their wide orbits ; and her hand, as she spread it 
before the waving flame to shield it from the strong 
draft, showed the bones beneath the white integu- 
ment as legibly as through paper. 

"'"Well, there's a comfort in a light, anyhow,* 
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resumed the husband, after casting an anxious 
glance around, and dwelling for a moment with keen 
sorrow on the attenuated figure of his wife. * Sit 
down, Folly, dear. Thank Q^od, here's some bread 
for you.' And he drew from under the lappel of 
his jacket a loaf nearly saturated with the rain that 
had poured off his sou' -wester, and invaded the 
threadbare garment under which he had sought to 
shelter it. 

" A-t sight of the scanty provision, the wife cast a 
grateful look to her husband ; one of almost happiness 
upon two children, who, with outspread hands, and 
huddled close together, were striving to extract 
warmth from a few dead embers that were strewed 
upon the hearth, and in which they had partly buried 
their benumbed feet. Then, turning up her eyes, 
she seemed to give a moment's thankfulness to Gtoi, 
and, stooping down, took &om an open basket an 
infant so light and small, that, but for the few and 
mean habiliments in which its form was clad, might 
have been deemed a baby's toy. Kissing the thin 
lips of her child, and hushing its faint wail upon her 
wasted bosom, the mother bent her head as if in 
reverent gratitude, attesting by the slow, large drops 
that fell from her closed eyelids, more eloquently 
than by words, the fulness of her heart. 

" * Come along, Poll and Bill,' cried the father, 
throwing off his glazed hat, and opening a clasp-knife, 
* I've gotten some supper for you ; ' and cutting off 
pieces of the loaf, he gave them into the eager and 
expectant hands of the two pale and hungry-eyed 
children. Then dividing the most tempting portion 
of the dry food, placed it with affectionate kindness 
by his wife, urging her to eat. 
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" ' I can't, G-eorge, I can't ; at least not yet. Tou 
have left none for yourself.' 

" ' Come, come, Polly, don't give way, or youll 
knock me up altogether. Why, girl, I've been so 
happy this five minutes running home, thinking — 

thinking you would— would ; and now Eat it, 

Polly, that's a girl: do, or you'll choke me! See, 
girl, I've got a ship-biscuit here ; too much for a 
feller like me.' And taking a hard, blq,ck biscuit 
from his pocket, he cracked it with an impetus on 
his knee, to drown his voice, as it faltered in his speech, 
while he drew the ragged sleeve of his wet jacket 
across his eyes. ' Not a bit goes down my throat 
unless you eat the bread, Polly,' he resumed, as he 
laid the fragments of the biscuit on the table. 

** * I will eat it, Gteorge ; I vdU. But I must take 
my time ; I never was a fast eater. Where did you 
get it, Greorge, love ? ' she inquired. 

'* * Tom Bates arned a shilling to-day — the first 
oiit o' us six watermen as has arned a ha'penny for 
eight weeks. Well, these is bad times! So poor 
Tom — ^you know Tom's his old mother to keep, besides 
Bess and the seven little 'uns — ^so he couldn't do no 
more, ye know, and he gave me the tup'ney loaf: and 
I got the biscuit from a sailor in port, who said his 
teeth were gettin' bad. . My 'pinion is, though, a man's 
teeth lies in his stomach.' 

" * Q-od will bless Tom Bates, George, for this.' 

"*I sartinly hope He will. Oh, Poll! when I 
looks round on these empty walls, and on that old 
stump-bed, them two stools we are sittin' on, baby's 
basket, and this crazy table, and recollects what a 
pictur' of a place it was wanst, with all our nice 
things about us, and looks at it now, with them 
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broken winders, and that cold hearth-stone, I thinks, 
Poll — I thinks — ^it's wery cruel hard.' 

" ' God knows best, George, and does best for us ; 
whatever w*e think,' meekly replied his wife. 

" ' I don't gainsay it, Poll. But when I looks at 
the poor bab, and Bill and Poll there, that used to be 
so jolly and peart, and romp and shout, and look at 
'um now, as whist as mice, and never aspea^ng 
nothin' — and when I looks at you, and sees how 
thin and flew you're agettin' and how your flesh is 
awasting away ; and you all looks at me, ashivering 
and ahongered, my heart gets up big in my throat, 
like to choke me.' And the rough man, unable to 
endure the living picture that gazed upon him, and 
his words but faintly charactered, burst into tears, 
and hid his face in his folded arms. 

"'Don't give way, George, dear; it isn't any 
fault o' yours,' sobbed the wife, as she secretly con- 
veyed the larger portion of the bread before her to the 
mute children. 

" ' 1 once was reckoned a bold feller,' he con- 
tinued, not heeding her remark, * as wouldn't shirk 
out of no danger whatsomdever ; one as was always 
ready — I may say that. Poll — and willing to work. 
But one misfortune arter another ; Jackson badgering 
me at every turn 'bout the rent ; the loss of the boat ; 
but, most on all, you and the little 'uns without 
wittles to eat — and me northin' to give ye ; I tell 
ye, Polly, I arnt got any strength lefd, and I feels as 
cowardly-like, as if I was a reg'lar thief 

" ' Oh, George ! George ! you are akilling me !' 
gasped his wife, as she convulsively pressed her child, 
to stifle its low and piteous moan. ' It was my ill- 
n^s, and the lying-in, that did it all. And didn't 
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you sell all your clothes, before you'd take the furnt 
ture, to get me the nourishments the doctor otdered ! 
Oh, it's me, it's me, that's brought you all to this 
woeful day !' And the poor Tromati rocked her body 
to and fro, under the anguish of her sensitive remorse. 

" * Q-od forgive me, for an tinfeeling brute I that I 
should have made you say such cruel words. And hete 
am I sitting like a lubber, and you not had the beer 
that good Mrs. Berkley put up for you at the Cum- 
passes. Lord be good to Tier for it ! that pint o* 
porter a-day has kept you alive. Poll. I'll be back 
in no time.' And springing up with alacrity, "Watson 
grasped his hat, and turned hastily to the door. 

" * G-eorge 1 George !' cried the wife eagerly ; * not 
to-night ; you are wet to the skin already, and yoa 
shall not go out such a dreadful night again for me. 
I don't want it, indeed I don't. I couldn't drink it 
to-night, Q-eorge, nohow.' 

« * Don't tell me so, PoU ! Isn't the little thing 
there asucking the very life away out of ye ? And 
ain't it the only thing as keeps you up at all ? Don't 
say you won't drink it!' 

" * Don't go, Greorge ; don't go,' she cried, feebly. 

'* * I couldn't sleep to-night, that's flat, if I didn't. 
Cheer up, Polly, love ; who knows, things may turn 
out better yet. Don't cry now, and I'll be back, yes, 
in no time.' And, as if fearing to trust his voice 
farther, he seized a broken jug, and having with dif- 
ficulty opened and closed the door behind him, stood 
in the dark street and tempestuous night. 

" About a dozen sailors and watermen were col- 
lected in the tap-room of the Compasses, recounting 
tales of shipwreck and danger with all the marvel of 
their profession, and listened to with the deep awe thtt^ 
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tbe character of the night made consonant to their 
feelings, as George Watson, pale, haggard, and 
dr^iched to the skin, entered the warm room, and 
tendered his mutilated mug for the evening allowance 
of beer for his wife, which Mrs. Berkley's kindness — 
knowing nothing further of theii* distress, but that 
the young woman had been lately confined— had 
desired should extend through the winter. 

"As the publican emptied the liquor into his 
vessel, the harbour-master, with his glazed hat firmly 
6eeared under his chin, and the water pouring in 
streams from every part of his well-protected person, 
suddenly entered the tap-room, and exclaimed with 
an agitated voice, as he knocked the sleet out of his 
trumpet : * Here's ten pounds for any man who will 
go to the pier^head and cast a grapnel. There's a 
ship making for the harbour, and she has missed the 
point; in half an hour she'll be a wreck. "Who'll 
earn the ten pounds ?' And he looked eagerly into 
every face; but not a voice spoke; every eye was 
bent on the ground ; and a dead silence, broken only 
by tempest without, endured for several minutes. 

** * For God's sake, speak, men ! She is a foreigner ; 
and you may hear the cries of the poor wretches, 
even throngh the storm. No one stir ! Here is 
twenty pounds to the man who wiU go to the pier 
and heave the line. Tip, men ! speak, some of you.' 

" * Why you see, master,' replied the oldest sea- 
man present, after another ominous pause, ' it's not to 
be done ; a man couldn't stand, sir. It's clean un- 
possible to get along, the tide setting in, and the wind 
slarong enough to take a horse oiF its legs.' 

" ' Besides,' said another, ' half the pier-rampart 
^ washed clean away, and what's to hold on by ?' 
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" Leaving the harbour-master protected somewhat 
by the angle of the street, Watson cautionsly advanced 
to reach the dangerous post assigned him on the pier, 
but he had barelj left the protecting wall, before the 
wind hurled him from his feet and threw him violently 
on the ground. Bare-headed and upon his hands and 
knees, soaked with every wave and nearly blinded 
with the salt spray, the courageous man slowly 
advanced on his perilous mission ; frequently pausing 
to stretch himself flat on the ground, and grasping by 
his nails with the tenacity of desperation to the cre- 
vices between the large flags that paveid the path 
along which he crawled, or twining his arms despe* 
rately round the warping pillars that studded the 
platform, as some more fearfal gust or vnlder wave tore 
him from his knees or dragged his body in its reflux to 
the edge of the parapet. Half an hour elapsed before the 
exhausted man had reached the end of his hazardous 
journey, and beheld through the columns of mounting 
water the fated vessel, within a qp,ble's length of the 
promontory on which he lay, and where, embayed, 
the waves were hurrying her to destruction. 

"Already the loud shrieks of the crew, as the 
evident danger stared them in the face, rang in the 
mariner's ears; and exerting all his energies, while 
grasping the capstan with one hand and raising his 
body to his knee, he unwove the tackle with the other, 
and giving the grapnel a wide and desperate fling, put 
the speaking trumpet to his mouth, and shouted at 
the extreme pitch of his strength, * Haul in the line 
and make fast the hawser ! Haul away ! ' 

** A loud cheer burst from the crew, as, aided by a 
moment's lull, the friendly missile fell athwart the 
vessel's bows, and was instantly secured, while, actitig 
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Upon the repeated adyice of tbe speaker, as he strained 
his lungs to convey his meaning, the vessel was at 
lei^h slowlj but safely brought round the dangerous 
head of the pier, and a few minutes later was floating 
in the calmer water of the sheltered harbour. 

" * All safe now,' cried Watson through his trum- 
pet) with an almost choking sense of happiness; 
while the shout of joy and cheer of thankfulness that 
burst from all on board, rose through the storm in 
loud and heartfelt chorus ! 

" ' You are a brave feUow, Watson, and I'll not 
forget you,' cried the Jiarbour-master with emotion, 
as he put two ten-pound notes into his palm and 
shook him cordially by the hand. '-Get home and 
change yourself, for you look more like a ghost than 
a living man ; good night ! and Qod bless you ! ' 

" Without articulating a word to the kind greet- 
ings of his friends, Watson took up his broken jug 
from the spot he had an hour previous placed it in, 
and regardless of the rain that streamed in torrents 
on his unprotected head, hurried home, more like a 
man entranced than one alive and encountering such 
a storm. 

•** * Is it you, Q-eorge ? Oh, God be praised ! I 
have been so afraid ! ' exclaimed his wife in a tone of 
acute anguish, as the wild and half-drowned figure of 
her husband burst into the room, and hurriedly closed 
the door. 'What ails you? — what's been done to 
you, dear George P' she cried with a faint shriek, as 
the haggard features of her husband were revealed by 
the flickering and almost extinguished light. ' George! 
George ! ' 

" * Here, Polly, Polly, see ! see ! look ; ours, girl ; 
^ ours! hah, hah!' and Betting down the mug he 
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threw the notes into her lap, and smking down on the 
stool he had previously occupied, leant his face in his 
hands, and giving one or two violent gasps and hyste- 
rical sobs, dropped from his seat and lay insensible on ' 
the floor. 

" Long privation, hunger, misery, cold and wet, had 
worn the once dominant spirit of the brave seaman to 
the earth ; the fatigue, anxiety, and reward of his late 
exploit had, in its revulsion, upset the balance of his 
taxed nature, till the &ame shook and the exhausted 
mind reeled under a reaction so potent and so sudden. 

" * "We caoi pay Jackson his rent now,' he feebly 
muttered, when awoke to consciousness, and looking 
up into the large eyes that gazed in anxious question 
into his, as supported on his fond wife's knee, she 
wrung with her thin hands the brine and rain out of 
his long waving hair. * And you can buy the frock 
for baby, and the shoes for little Bill — and the warm 
things as you wants for yourself. Lord, how cold I 
bees ! Why, Poll, how comed I here ?' he asked, as he 
surveyied the room, and, with bewildered gtare, slowly 
rose from the wet ground, for the driving storm had 
already searched its remotest confines. 

" I will not record the question and reply, or all 
the conjugal felicity of that hour of perfect bliss, which, 
like sunbeams in a winter's sky, sunk into the soul and 
gladdened the hearts of that poor but loving pair ; 
but bring my veritable narrative to its close. 

" It was about twelve o'clock on the succeeding day 
that the harbour-master ushered Mr. Berkley and two 
strangers into the miserable abode of the now happy- 
waterman. The only difierence as yet perceptible in 
the dreary dwelling was the presence of a bright fire 
and a well-stored table, jvt which the t^o cluildrwi 
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were still sitting, and, as if satiety could never come, 
eating with all the aptitude of hungry wolves. 

" * This, gentlemen, is the brave man,' began their 
conductor, addressing the visitors, * who, at the risk 
of his life, last night saved the " Orient,' '• and pro- 
bably every soul on board.' 

"*Let me press you to my heart, you brave 
Englishman !' cried M. L'Estrange, the captain, as viith 
the vivacity of his nation, he threw his arms around 
the confused sailor, and embraced him with all the 
vehemence' of affection. ' You save my friends, my 
ship, my cargo, and my life. God will bless such 
brave men.' 

" * &ive me your hand, Mr. Watson, you are a noble 
fellow, and your last night's services shall never be 
forgotten, while I have a hand to help or power to 
serve you,' said Mr. Berkley, with much feeling. 

*? ' Thank your honours — I didn't do northiu.' 

" * You have done everything, my fine fellow,' re- 
plied Edmund Berkley, grasping with cordial friend- 
ship the rough hand of the mariner. ' You have saved 
seventy human beings from death; and given to my 
fiather a son and daughter, whom, without your aid, he 
would never again have seen in life.' 

" * Indeed, your honour — I don't know ' stam- 
mered the confused Watson, as blushing and awk- 
wardly he endeavoured to repudiate any claim to merit. 

" * The comfort of your house shall be looked to,' 
observed Mr. Berkley, glancing commiseratingly 
round the bare and dilapidated room ; * it shall be my 
immediate care ; and your poor wife,' he added kindly, 
* looks ill ; my son's wife, Mrs. Watson, shall come 
and speak her own gratitude. In the mean time, till 
we do something better for you, my brave fellow, you 
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are to accept of these notes, it is a mere trifle from 
Captaiii L'Estrange, mj son and self.' And placing in 
his hand a roll of bank notes, he shook him cordiallj 
by the hand, and retire^. Having submitted to another 
embrace from the voluble Erenchman, and a hearty 
grasp from Edmund and the harbour-master, the 
bewildered and delighted man was left alone, and the 
next moment folded his arms around the neck of his 
mute and weeping partner, and in tears of unfeigned 
joy, the happy pair poured out their fervent gratitude 
to heaven. 

" Many years have passed since that well-remem- 
bered night. The children, whom I pictured pale, lean, 
and hungry, have shot up to man and womanhood ; the 
emaciated infant grown into a comely wife. And if 
the inquiring stranger would seek out the humble hero 
of my tale, he will be found happy in all relations of 
his life. Placed by his patron's gratitude in a post of 
permanent emolument and trust, and with his meek 
and loving wife, whose cheering smile rewards his 
daily toils, enjoying all the comfort that domestic, 
peace and self-applause bestows on worthy deeds and 
honest purposes." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

■^' ' 3ric State of the Sea, and Meteoric EflPects in the Atmos- 

E-e — The Farmer's Opinion of both — A Squall, and 
gerous Position of the Ship — Fine Weather again — Mrs. 
Fortescue's Story of *' Bath Hastings/' the Widowed Actresji 
and her Son. 

The evening— fop in the latitude in which the 
" Chieftain'' was now stemming the heaving Atlantic, 
night, in its full acceptation, could hardly be said to 
exist at all — w^ sq close, and had set in so still and 
sultry, that on the conclusion of Mr. Temple's story, 
the company willingly adjourned to the deck, where, 
in the freer atmosphere, they could both discuss the 
tale they had heard recounted, and watch some of 
those phenomena common to a tropical night during 
a cahn at sea. But though the worthy clergyman 
had several inquiries addressed to him, as to the real 
name of one or two of the personages in his story, 
with a few queries by some matter-of-fact minds con- 
cerning the exact period and hour of the occurrence of 
the main incident, with inquiries after the age of his 
hero ; the splendour of the scene that was taking place 
before their eyes gradually drew off all such ques- 
tioners, and even Mr. Styles, who had very dogmatic- 
ally expressed his belief that the whole story was 
fudge, and had begun to prove the gross imposture of 
the whole narrative, from the barefaced assertion of 
Watson, that a " * man's teeth lay in his stomach,' 
when every human cretur knowed to the clean con- 
trane, and that bis teeth was in his jaw." But even 
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the fiwmer's obtuse faculties became at length centred, 
and even passive, under the glories that filled all with 
admiration and wonder. 

Though the nights in general in those latitudes 
were but a long-enduring twilight, till towards early 
morning, when for a brief time a sombre canopy 
covered the heavens, as if to give a framework to the 
rising sun, on the present occasion, a leaden-coloured 
veil rose slowly from the west, and steadily spreading 
higher, in little more than half an hour had entirely 
invested the heavens round the whole vault. At tho 
same time, as if to compensate for the excluded stars, 
ten thousand globes and specks of scintillating light 
burst from the bosom of the ocean, making a starry 
firmament of the watery main, from the phospho- 
rescent globules that in myriads played on the dark- 
green water ; while every now and then a long train 
of light flashed like a bright meteor over the surface 
of the sea, and then vanished in a burst of sparkling 
silver, as some flying-fish, in his escape from his enemy 
the dolphin, skimmed through the air, and then sunk 
in the profound of water, leaving a blaze of fiery 
sparks where his body broke the luminous wave in 
flashing coruscations. 

The whole ocean, as far as the eye could reach in 
the obscurity, seemed teeming with luminous life, and 
whether drawn up in buckets, broken by a marling- 
spike, or trailed upon a rope, presented thousands of 
flickering points of fire ; while clinging to the dark 
run and counter of the ship multitudes of brilliant 
spangles covered, as with priceless gems, the slowly- 
moving vessel. 

But splendid as this flashing sea appeared, it was 
equalled, if not outmatched, by the magnificence of 
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the sight overhead, where erery brace and shroud, 
each ratlin, halyard, and stay, with all the intricate 
tracery of gear and hamper, looked like a vast web of 
silver, as bright meteoric lights played along their 
lines, or illumined their meshes in a blaze of glory ; 
while larger meteors leapt from mast to spar, or, run- 
ning along the booms, sprang into the surrounding 
gloom and vanished, making the ship, from deck to 
truck, a magic tracery of lambent flame. 

The wind, too, seemed to have entirely fallen, or 
only so much air was stirring as barely to keep way on 
the ship, her progress through the water being perfectly 
without sound — ^the low, heavy heaving of the ocean, 
like the deep breathing of some far-off monster, keep- 
ing time with thd slow rise and fall of the almost 
stationary barque, being the only soimd that broke 
the solemnity of the pervading silence. 

" WeU, if them isn't the rummiest fireworks I 
ever did see !" suddenly exclaimed Mr. Styles, break- 
ing the spell of almost awe that had fallen on the 
company generally, as, split into small groups of 
two or three, they spoke in subdued whispers to each 
other, or, looking down upon the spangled deep, car- 
peted in dancing stars, or gazing in admiration on the 
jets that leapt about and flashed among the rigging 
like will-o'-the-wisps or fiery meteors. 

'^ That man will certainly be the death of me before 
we reach Australia," whispered Percival to his com- 
panion at the tafirail. 

" I really felt for you to-day, when you had to 
retreat so abruptly from the dinner-table,'' replied 
Lucy Gordon, with a low laugh. 

''When he said that peasants was werry tough 
eating, you mean." And, infected by the memory of 
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the remark, Mr. Fercival Uughed aloud. '' The dark* 
ness of the eyemugi" he continued, ''will hide my 
tell-tale features ; and if you will favour me with your 
company, we will approach, and hear this bucolic 
oracle." 

Lucy at once took the proffered arm, and the two 
joined Mr. and Mrs. Howard ai^d the party grouped 
around them, in the midst of whom, with his thumbs 
thrust into the arm-holes of his waistcoat, stood Mr. 
Styles, in all the amplitude of his oracular wisdom. 

'' I never see sich fireworks," iterated the sentenr 
tious farmer. *'Tou should hear my shepherd give 
his 'pinion on fireworks ; he's amazing 'cute opt sich 
pints, and knows most nigh ^ver7thing." 

"But these are not exactly fireworks," remarked 
Sydney, "unless, indeed, you call them the pyro- 
technics of Nature." 

" I must ask my shepherd on that pint ; he's reg'lar 
acquainted with that subject,' and knows all about the 
natur' of ticks, specially in sheep." 

A convulsive motion in the arm of Mr. Percival 
drew an admonitory pressure from the delicate hand 
that rested on it, but not before it had carried its 
magnetic contagion to the arm of Florence, who joined 
her friend upon coming up, and with Sydney on her 
other hand, formed a chain of four individuals, eadi 
in a state of smouldering commotion. Fortunately 
for the self-respect of Mr. Styles, whom no one of the 
party wished to humiliate, and for their own conven- 
tional propriety, Mr. Temple, who enjoyed the honest 
farmer's droll remarks and odd misapplication of 
phrases, possessed such absolute gravity, that while 
relishing the humorous ideas suggested by Mr. Styles's 
remarks as keenly as any of the company, had yet 
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8iieb control oyer his features, that while eztemaUy 
demure, he was often inwardly enjoying a hearty 
though unseen laugh. Fortunately, we say, Mr. 
Temple took up the eoaversation by observing — 

" A fnend of mine — ^a Major Wentworth, of the 
100th regiment, the head-quarters of which were at 
the time quartered in Demerara — described to me the 
effect produced on some natives who had come in from 
the interior upon a birthday, or some gala night, by 
witnessing a pyrotechnic display before the governor's 
bouse, in honour of the occasion." 

But even Mr. Temple's gravity was put to a severe 
test by Mr. Styles immediately observing — 

" Then they have got ticks in them parts as weU 
^ at home ; but, mayhap, it's a different sort," he 
added, suggestively. " I'll get the shepherd to com- 
pound that subject to you to-morrow." 

" Did I understand you to say, Mr. Temple," said 
Percival, " that you had a friend in the 100th regi- 
ment r' 

" Yes, Mr. Percival ; but if I had called Mr. Went- 
worth my relative, I should have been nearer the 
truth." 

" I was not aware till this moment," remarked Mr. 
Howard, ''that we had a regiment in existence with 
BO high a number." 

" Hop I either," said Mr. BJacCallum. " I thought 
the Highland regiments of my country — ^for, though 
you would not believe it by my speech, I am a Scotch- 
man — ^1 thought they were about the last on the 
Ust." 

" The Hundredth is now, 1 believe, regarded almost 
as a West Indian regiment, and,'* began Mr. Temple, 
but the hasty appearance of the captain, ordering the 
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mate to call all hands on deck, broke up the conversa* 
tion. 

"Ladies," he observed, turning hastily towards 
his passengers, " I must be ungallant enough to order 
you below as quick as you — tumble up, there, my 
lads, and look alive," he exclaimed, in parenthesis, 
addressing the watch, who, half asleep, were slowly 
stumbling up the fore-hatch; again turning to the 
ladies — "as you can conveniently depart. Strike top- 
masts, Mr. Stuart, and make all snug alow and aloft. 
Which way will it come, do you think?" he asked, 
holding up his hand as if to feel the wind, of which, 
as yet, however, there was not the slightest indica- 
tion. 

" Allow me to conduct you below, Miss Howard ; 
and, ladies, you will do well to seek th§ security of the 
cabin, as the captain advises, at once." 

Elorence, who had gradually accustomed herself 
to obey every request of Sydney's without demur or 
question, and to regard his judgment nearly as infallible, 
especially in nautical matters, at once took the prof- 
fered arm, though in doing so she had to relinquish 
that of her friend Lucy Gordon, and decline the 
proffered aid of the surgeon, who, with officious readi- 
ness, had, on the conclusion of the captain's remark, 
sprang forward to volunteer his services to both mother 
and daughter. It was, therefore, a matter of extreme 
pleasure to Elorence, and one that made her heart 
beat with an accelerated pulse, to find that while Mr. 
MacCallum was offering his aid to Mrs. Howard, 
Sydney should so opportunely make the same propo- 
sition to herself. 

"You will come too, Lucy, will you not?" cried 
Plorence, with a feeling of inward satisfaction at 
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having escaped the doctor's arm, as Mr. Perdval, with 
her friend and Miss Lovelace on either arm, followed 
in her steps. Attracted by the voice of Florence, 
Mr. MacCallum turned hastily round from where he 
was addressing her mother, and, while bending one 
arm towards Mrs. Howard, most urbanely extended 
the other in the direction of Sydney, who chanced to 
be the ilearest personage of the group. Not aware of 
the little finesse that had taken place, Sydney, with 
an affable smile, declined the proffered arm, the two 
girls on his left exchanging a glance of rapid but sig- 
nificant meaning, while the discomfited doctor strove 
to hide, under a short laugh, the vexation he felt, and 
eonceal the sullen scowl that rose to his brow by the 
adjustment of his hat. 

" Wljiat is the matter, Mr. Harcourt," inquired 
Mrs. Howard, leaning before the doctor, as she recog- 
nized our hero's voice. "Is there anything to be 
apprehended, that the captain sends us below so much 
earlier than usual ?" 

"If you look around, madam," Sydney replied, 
" you will perceive that the phosphorescent lights that 
lately made the sea a path of fire, are all extinguished, 
so are the meteoric splendoiurs firom the rigging, while 
the sky has broken into packs of clouds. There are 
other indications which I feel, but cannot describe, 
but all indicative of a squall." 

" Oh, how suddenly all those glories of the sky 
and deep have vanished !" exclaimed Florence, looking 
round on the sullen and motionless ocean, and noting 
the altered aspect of the heavens. 

" Therefore, let me lead you with all haste to your 
cabin, for there is an eye there on the watery horizon 
that bodes us no good ^" and he pointed as he reached 
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the companion to a narrow opening in the rack of 
elouda that-stretched from the water-line to the zenith, 
and through which appeared a glimpse of sickly green- 
ish sky. 

** Ease her off half a point, Mr. Stuart," cried the 
captain to the mate, who had taken his stand heside 
the man at the wheel. 

Sydney, who understood the meaning of the order, 
hurried his friends below, and the whole company had 
already descended, except Mr. Styles and the doctor, 
the former, who having just encountered his shepherd, 
was with that functionary standing at the top of the 
cabin companion, trying to discover the eye which 
Sydney had prognosticated boded them no good. But 
at that moment, and while both master and man were, 
with open mouths and staring eyes, vaguely gazing 
round the heavens for the object indicated, a moaning 
noise suddenly rushed along the water, while the dis- 
tant sea, which appeared dark as night, was in an 
instant lashed into foam, and seeming to travel with 
the speed of light, came flying towards the ship ; the 
wind, too, as if dragged from its slumber in the ocean, 
gained tenfold strength, and wave and wind falling at 
the same moment on the motionless barque, with a 
force that made the vast bulk tremble to her lowest 
timber, flung the " Chieftain " in a moment on her 
broadside, while the now raging sea broke over her hull 
in volumes of blinding spray, and flooding her decks 
with tons of water. 

fortunately for the safety of her masts, and, in- 
deed, of the ship herself, such a catastrophe had been 
anticipated, and, by the rapid revolution of the wheel, 
the barque almost immediately after righted, and, 
^^ringing on her keel, whs, in another second, rolling 
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and plunging upon a sea of awful sublimity and gran- 
deur, to which the shrieking wind lent a terror quite 
appalling to the greater portion of the passengers. 

The only accident sustained on board the " Chief- 
tain," besides the sudden drenching of some of the 
passengers below, was the abrupt precipitation of both 
farmer and man down the companion, propelling 
before them the doctor like a large bolt from a 
catapult, and projecting that scientific gentleman 
with considerable momentum to the feet of Miss 
Lovelace, but leaving Mr. Styles and his shepherd 
doubled up like two boot jacks, and soaking in the 
flood of brine that poured down the open entrance 
upon their passive bodies, but in other respects 
fortunately uninjured. 

The consequences to the ladies especially might 
have been serious, but for the prescience and fore- 
knowledge of Sydney, who, anticipating such an 
accident to the ship, had just completed the security 
of the ladies, when the bursting of the stonti in an 
instant flung the ship on her beam-ends. 

The squall, though severe, was however brief, and 
before morning the sea had gone down, and the 
" Chieftain," under her former courses,' had once 
again caught the steady breeze, and, as heretofore, 
was gliding in majestic stateliness across the Atlantic, 
and the evening being as usual calm and beautiful, 
Mrs. Eortescue, on whom the task had faUen, com- 
menced her tale of 

"HUtH HASTINaS. 

" It is so frequently the custom to assert the 
veracity of all tales of a domestic character, that J 
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almost fear to be disbelieved when I assure my hear- 
ers that all the circumstances of the following narra- 
tive, with the lamentable death of the heroine of my 
brief story, and the fearful catastrophe that, in a 
moment and before her eyes, deprived her of her son, 
are strictly true ; and that the characters were not 
only persons known to ourselves, but individuals 
whom we well remember in our childhood (that is, to 
my husband and myself) as figures that, for a certain 
period, assisted to fill up the daily picturo of domestic 
scenes and social gatherings. 

" Mr. Welford, the father of Buth, was a respect- 
able and well-to-do trader, who, about the end of the 
last century, carried on his business of a sugar-refiner 
and West India merchant in the city of Bristol. Mr. 
"Welford had married somewhat late in life, and, being 
naturally of a serious tone of mind, had selected his 
wife from among the congregation of Baptists, to 
which denomination he had, by a studious devotion 
to all its ordinances, for some time previously attached 
himself. 

" In the selection of a wife Mr. Welford looked 
far more to the piety of the lady,^and a strict observ- 
ance of those moral and religious virtues which, 
rigidly performed, he believed the highest excellence 
in woman, than to the adornments of grace and 
refinement, or the adventitious charms of beauty. 
The lady on whom Mr. Welford's election fell was at 
that period slightly turned of forty, and though she 
had been at one time extremely good-looking — ^if not 
strictly handsome— yet the long interval between the • 
freshness of youth and the maturity of forty summers, 
with the precise decorum and austere manners in 
which she had been trained and always associated. 
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could not fail to impart much of its formality to her 
mind and habits, and, indeed, to imbrue her entire 
nature with the complexion of her religious and do- 
mestic associations. 

" At the time to which T refer sectarian prejudice 
ran high, and there was a gloomy austerity and bigoted 
intolerance among all denominations of Dissenters, 
which, in the diffusion of education, and the liberality 
of the present day, is now hardly to be understood. 

" Mr. "Welford was fifty-four, and his wife forty- 
two, when the sober and formal economy of their 
household was, for the first and only time, disturbed 
by the birth of a daughter, with all that accompanying 
bustle and N domestic commotion which such advents 
usually entail. Mr. "Welford had lived so long alone, 
and so much for himself, his habits, too, had become 
so automaton-like and regular, and his nature so con- 
densed and frozen down into external forms and cere- 
monies, that he had no superfluous feelings left to 
bestow upon this new claim on his affection ; and as 
he had never professed to love, and only married for 
convenience and society, it is not very surprising that 
he had no love at his command to bestow upon his 
child, and that having, according to custom, kissed the 
infant when presented to him by the nurse, he should 
regard it in future merely as a piece of the family 
property, to be educated, indeed, but to be brought 
up with rigid propriety — ^but without noise or confu- 
sion — ^as a juvenile saint, and a model infant of 
decorum. Nor were Mrs. Welford's sentiments 
towards her new-born daughter much warmer or 
more maternal in their way than her husband's. She 
had Uved out all the natural gushes of the heart, and 
what was left of womanly tenderness was -so leavened 
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with old-maidisli formality and checked by ascetie 
piety, that she neither felt the ecstasy of the mother 
nor the pride of the woman as the child was for the 
first time placed in her arms. She regarded its birtih 
as a dispensation with which she had been visited 
rather than a blessing, and accepted the gift with the 
scriptural resignation that ' whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth ;' and in the light that it was a divine cor- 
rection to herself, she bowed her head reverently to 
the infliction, and, looking on the infant as lent to her 
for scriptural training, she at once arranged her 
plans, and, perhaps for the only time in her life, took 
pleasure in mentally chalking out the details of her 
child's future education, which she resolved should 
be one of exemplary piety and special virtue. 

'' But though sung to sleep with psalms and lulla- 
byed with hymns, though preached to and prayed for, 
and early trained up in the straight-waistcoat of 
vigilant order, the obstreperous baby, and then the 
joyous, laughing little Euth, refused either to cry or 
modulate her ecstasy to the rule of orthodox propriety. 
The consequence was, that instead of the child's win- 
ning ways and sunshine smile gladdening her parents' 
hearts, her very exuberance became a source of per- 
petual uneasiness and alarm to both, and every fr^sh 
evidence of sportive nature was corrected as a 
mournful proof of the depravity of the human heart, 
and a startling trait of the old Adam in its disposi- 
tion. Finding with melancholy grief that, at fourteen, 
neither Scripture reading, tract distributing, class 
teaching, nor the exordiums of pious preachers, could 
tame the natural buoyancy of her nature, or make a 
saint of the light-hearted and sportive Buth, she was 
sent to a devout boarding-school at Taunton, a kind 
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of scholastic nunnery, where the development of 
natural feeling was guarded against with the vigilance 
of a mental gendarmerie. It must be confessed that 
Bath Weiford took very unkindly to this sort of 
monastic life, and greatly scandalized the well-regu- 
lated minds of her preceptors by playing surrepti- 
tiously with the cat during prayers, or pinning her 
neighbour's dress to the seat of her chair, whUe the 
unconscious object of this practical joking was on her 
knees; or, more intolerable still, by talking to her 
next rank and file, while peregrinating in marching 
order on half-holidays, and, on one occasion, actually 
laughing in the street at some ludicrous object that 
had excited her vivacious fancy. These were deemed 
such heinous breaches of pious etiquette, that poor 
Buth had to undergo exemplary penance before she 
could be considered at all purified from so grave a 
misdemeanour. Yet, in spite of all their censure and 
abhorrence, Euth Weiford grew up the same light- 
hearted, bird-like creature that her childhood had given 
such promise of becoming, and nothing could quell the 
natural elasticity of her spirits, or subdue the perfect 
joyousness of her heart ; and at eighteen, she was aa 
lovely and loveable, and as exuberant a being, as ever 
gloried in the happiness of created life. 

" How Euth ever contrived — ^guarded and watched, 
and surrounded by all the barriers of freezing intru- 
sion — ^to form an acquaintance without the walls of 
her scholastic prison, and that acquaintance a crea- 
ture in coat and trousers, was always a mystery ; but 
certain it is, the coat and trousers found some means, 
either aided by Euth herself, or acting on its own 
happy fruition of thought, to concert frequent meet- 
ings, till at length, the acquaintance having passed 
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througli the transitory stages of friend and lover, ulti- 
mately effected the final transmigration into that of 
husband ; and one fine morning in June Suth Wei- 
ford was declared by the amazed Abigail to be non est 
inventaf gone, absent without leave, or, in plain words, 
to have eloped. 

" Grreat was the scandal to the school on the dis- 
covery of so serious an offence ; great the amazement 
of her parents at the intelligence; but greater still 
their horror and detestation when, upon the receipt of 
a penitent letter from the culprit herself, after asking 
pardon for her conduct, and beseeching their forgive- 
ness and friendship for her husband, to discover that 
she had married an actor, a poor country player. 
Their dismay was profound, and their mutual re- 
pinings at having brought such an accumulation of 
sin into the world in the person of Euth Welford, and 
thereby been accessory in some degree to her perdi- 
tion, was as overwhelming as it was poignant. To do 
Mr. Welford and his wife justice, their repugnance 
and disgust to their daughter's marriage was not 
because Mr. Hastings, the name of their son-in-law, 
was poor, and his worldly condition unpromising, but 
because he belonged to that community of worldly 
men, the players, and that human Pandemonium, a 
theatre. For Euth to have married any one not strictly 
a saint, or in the way to probationary beatitude, waa bad 
enough — a moral turpitude in itself, past forgiveness ; 
but to link her fate with a man who, from his calling — 
in their estimation — was little better than a heathen, 
one out of the pale of Christian communion-^— as they 
viewed it — was a simple casting away of her soul, 
which filled them from head to foot with awe and 
horror. To the parenthesis in Euth's letter, that told 
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them that Hastings was an officer in the army on 
half-pay, and that, having great theatrical abilities, he 
only followed the profession of the stage in the hope 
of rising rapidly, and thereby bettering his prospects, 
tiiey paid no heed ; the fact was the same, she had 
not married a minister or a shining light, not even a 
reader. There was nothing to mitigate her downward 
fall; she had flung herself wantonly away into the 
very arms of Satan, and must abide the con- 
sequence. 

" The result of poor Ruth's petition of love to her 
parents was the returning of her letter, not unread, 
but unanswered, by her father ; while Mrs. Welford, 
touched probably by some maternal anxieties for her 
lost sheep, made up a small parcel, consisting of a 
pocket Bible, with marks at such passages as she 
thought had a significance to her benighted state ; 
a few special tracte, * Crumbs for the Painting ;' 
*The Sinner's Crutch,' etc., and a book of homilies 
and prayers. Having packed up and paid the carriage 
of her parcel by waggon, and transmitted the rejected 
letter by post, Mr. and Mrs. Welford, who followed 
scriptural authority and usages in everything, like 
Pilate, washed their hands of their erring child, paid 
her last half-year's school bill, and, relapsing into 
their usual austere mode of life, mentally expunged 
their daughter's existence from their thoughts, as 
completely as the torn-out fly-leaf from the Bible that 
recorded her nativity erased her from the genealogy 
of the family. * 

" Now that Euth and her husband found that the 
doors of their parents and connections were closed 
against them both, Hastings (who had great profes- 
sional vanity, and> despite of the general opinion to 
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the contrary, believed himself to be a very superior 
actor) toiled assiduoaslj in his adopted calliiig, fondly 
hoping, after a little more probationary study and 
practice in the provinces, to be so well seasoned as to 
warrant his making his debut before a London au* 
dience, and at once establishing his fame as a metro^ 
politan actor of the highest eminence. 

'^ After two years spent in fulfilling short engage* 
ments in most of the country theatres of England 
and "Wales, where, as he lived on his half-pay, and 
was not particularly exacting as to salary, he was 
aUowed to play the principal business, he thought 
himself sufficiently mellowed and experienced to 
justify his making his first appearance in town. 

"Accordingly, having through interest procured 
an opening at Drury Lane, he set out about the end 
of October, in the year 1802, from Durham, where he 
had been playing a farewell round of Shaksperian 
characters, and with his wife and child — Sidney, an 
infant six months old — and after the usual delays 
consequent on travelling fifty years ago, arrived in 
London just six days before the eventful evening set 
apart for his debut. The expenses consequent on so 
long a journey, together with the pecuniary failure 
of his last engagement, had, by the time of his reach- 
ing town, completely exhausted his means. In this 
emergency he resolved to sell his commission, and 
the very next day authorized his agent to negotiate 
its disposal, at the same time borrowing fifty pounds 
on account. Euth did all in her power to dissuade 
her husband from so rash and improvident a step, as 
the half-pay, though small in amount, was still a ceis 
tainty, and sufficient for decent competence, should 
his new profession not in time yield him a liberal 
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salary; but, as too often happens with opinionated 
men, her prudent counsel was disregarded ; for Hast** 
ings — who had acquired that egotism which forms the 
infatuation of the theatrical profession — ^took so high 
aa estimate of his own abilities, as to consider his 
success as already certain, and that the highest walk 
in the drama, and the largest salary given to great 
actors, only awaited his dehut to be offered by rival 
managers for his acceptance. With such a convic- 
tion as this, he felt, he said, justified in realizing 
the value of his commission; besides, he contem- 
plated furnishing a handsome house in Bloomsbmy 
Square, and banking the residue of his capital as a 
nucleus on which to add the superabundance of 
his theatrical salary. Such was the day-dream which 
the subsequent night was to see dissipated into thin 
air. 

" It is always painful to witness failure, in what- 
ever manner or pursuit of life, for it leaves a moral 
chill on the mind, and exerts a depressing influence 
on the physical energies, that, in some instances, can 
never be eradicated. Pew, indeed, are the men who 
have at once the strength of mind to shake off the 
odium that attends miscarriage, and, bracing up their 
energies — ^relaxed by defeat— start with renewed hope 
and determination to conquer. Hastings, unfortu- 
nately, was not of this number, for failure and dis- 
grace with him were synonymous ; and though Euth 
tried by all the endearments of her affectionate na- 
ture to soothe the poignancy of his distress, yet the 
barb of wounded pride and mortified self-love had 
struck too deeply and rankled too acutely, for even 
her loving tenderness to assuage or heal. London, 
therefore, became hateful to him; in every sound 
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from the street he heard again . the denouncing, hiss 
that had sent him from the stage, and the derisive 
laugh that overwhelmed his exit was, by the slightest 
noise, brought back to his mind, till it rang in his 
ears with all the distinctive aggravation of a tumul- 
tuous audience. "Writing to a friend to expedite the 
siale of his commission, and transmit the amount to 
him at an address in the country, Hastings hurried 
with his wife and child from the spot which had be- 
come to him the most hateful on earth ; and not till 
he had placed a hundred miles between himself and 
London could he breathe with freedom, or bear to 
look up and contemplate the face of nature; and 
moodily, on moonlight nights, might he have been 
seen wandering abstractedly in the wood adjoining 
the isolated cottage which he had selected for his 
retirement. ^ 

" In this state of sensitive melancholy and chagrin 
he received the astounding intelligence, that the friend 
he had intrusted to receive and forward the amount 
of his commission, nearly '£1400, had absconded to 
America, taking every shilling of the money he should 
have transmitted to Hastings. The effect of this 
news — that at once reduced the family to beggary — 
was painful in the extreme, and completely prostrated 
the little energy that Hastings had remaining ; and 
but for the indomitable spirit and resolution of Euth, 
they must have wanted food. By the sale of her 
trinkets and jewels, she, for a time, warded off abso- 
lute penury ; and when at last these resources were ex- 
hausted, she wrote for and obiSiined a situation for the 
business known to the profession as * singing chamber- 
maids,' in the York circuit, stipulating for an engage- 
ment for her husband, for * general utility ;' for such 
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was the eflfect of his failure in London, that no mana- 
ger would give him a * line of business.' 

" Poor Ruth's natural vivacity, though now by 
misfortune and anxiety greatly subdued, admirably 
adapted her for the profession she had adopted, and 
more particularly for the range of character she was 
to sustain, so that her success was as complete as had 
been the failure of her husband; and she speedily 
became one of the greatest favourites in the circuit, 
and received such a salary as, with Hastings' trifle, 
insured them comfort and ease. Unfortunately, this 
comfort and contentment were destined to be of short 
duration ; for her husband's sensibility had received 
such a shock by his theatrical failure, the treachery 
of his friend, and the humiliation of his subordinate 
position in the theatre, that, in conjunction with a 
severe cold he had contracted, so affected a naturally 
weak constitution, that his health rapidly declined ; 
and his malady, after many turns and changes, finally 
assumed the form of consuin^ption, and, to the agony 
of his affectionate and nearly heart-broken wife, in a 
few months terminated his existence. 

" Thus was poor £uth a widow at twenty-two, 
deserted by her parents, with no companion in the 
world but her child, without friends, and no counsellor 
but her own judgment, and no assistance but the pre- 
carious income derived from heis own exertions in a 
.profession into which she had been forced more from 
necessity than the election of her will. None but 
those who have been similarly bereaved can adequately 
understand the feeling of desolation, and the painful 
sense of responsibility, which a wife feels when sud- 
denly deprived of her natural protector and support. 
All these feelings, joined with her uncertain income, 
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and the anxieties of a mother, preyed for a time 
acutely on Euth's health and spirits, giving a tone of 
weakness and indecision to her character for the first 
few months of her widowhood, which was by no means 
natural to her disposition, but purely the result of 
being called for the first time to think and act for 
herself. And though Euth had for a long time 
managed all the domestic and external arrangements 
of her small family, she had, while her husband lived, 
some one to whom to detail her household cares and 
perplexities ; and her responsibility, though in effect 
the same, seemed infinitely less, having a beloved 
companion with whom to seek counsel. 

^' In many situations of life necessity, which some- 
times appears the most unrelenting and cruel of all 
our misfortunes, is in fact the most humane and 
charitable, rousing us from the egotism of our sorrow, 
and the indulgence of an enervating grief, to the 
absolute requirements of the day and hour. Such 
was the case with Euth Bjistings ; her husband's long 
illness, and the expenses consequent on that and his 
funeral, had exhausted the little hoard she had con- 
trived to lay by from their united salaries ; and after 
paying for her own and Sidney's mourning, and 
settling with the undertaker, she found herself re* 
duced almost to her last shilling. The necessity for 
food, and the arbitrary claims of daily existence, 
together with the demand for her services at the 
theatre, all tended to abridge the season of natural 
sorrow; and thus, by forcing her, against her vrill, 
into scenes and pursuits repugnant to her feelings, 
tended materially to divert her mind from the contem- 
plation of her loss, and, by giving a healthier tone to 
her mind, imperceptibly conducted her into that line 
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of self-reliaaoe, and confidence in her own powers, 
which it was so needful for her to attain. 3j the 
strictest decorum of conduct, both in her public and 
private character, Mrs. Hastings preserved, without 
reproach or censure, the even tenor of her way, uni- 
versally respected and esteemed by all who knew and 
could value her conduct. 

" Before the death of Hastings, and in one of those 
hours of mental depression when overwhelmed by the 
prospect of his wife and child's destitute position, he 
had written a letter to an old and valued friend, an 
officer of high standing in the army, begging him, if 
his boy Sidney lived to be sixteen, to procure for him 
a cadetship in one of the military schools. This letter, 
with his dying advice to seek her father, and solicit 
the pardon and protection of her parents, he delivered 
to Euth the night before his death. But £uth, 
though she carefully preserved the letter, knew her 
parents' characters too well ; and, dreading for her 
child that straightlaced tuition from which she had 
herself suffered, resolved, as long as she had health 
and strength, never to relinquish the guardianship of 
her child, but, by the most rigid economy, to devote 
all her available means to give her boy tbe best edu- 
cation her means would command. In furtherance 
of this design, Sidney was early sent to school ; and 
as years flew by, and he became an apt and forward 
scholar, her mother's heart dilated with the purest and 
most exulting feeling that perhaps it had ever before 
known. On her boy Euth centered all that pure devo- 
tion of love and self-sacrificing truthfulness of purpose 
which she had once devoted to his father, till Sidney 
grew up in her heart the idol of her life — the first, last, 
and only endearing tie that bound her to existence. 
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'^ Mrs. Hastings bad just turned her thirtieth 
year when a violent cold, caught in one of the perio- 
dical journeys of the company from York to Scar* 
borough, for the first time in her life confined her with 
illness to bed. So seriously did this attack affect her 
health, that, though she recovered from her indisposi- 
tion after a time, it was observed that her strength 
and physical endurance imperceptibly declined, while 
at the same time her frame gradually wasted; and 
although no positive disease made its appearance to 
account for the change, her constitution became so 
much affected and shaken, that, aftl^r in vain attempt- 
ing for some months to combat her weakness, by 
fulfilling her theatrical duties when hardly able 
to standi she was at length compelled to succumb^ 
give up the excitement of her profession, and confine 
herself to bed. 

" From this moment a settled belief in her ap- 
proaching death took possession of her, and with all 
the energy yet in her power she set herself in secret 
the moumfdl task of arranging everything in [readi- 
ness for her death, and preparing for that journey 
that has no returning. To keep the knowledge of 
her approaching fate from her beloved child had been 
for some time the constant endeavour of her waking 
and sleeping thoughts. But the period at length 
came when her increasing weakness, and those moni- 
tions of nature that secretly warn us of our end, told 
her too plainly that the day and hour were come 
when she must break the intelligence to her boy, and 
give him that advice and instruction as to his future 
conduct, which waS'all that she had left on earth to 
bestow. 

" 'Sidney, do you hear me?' she asked faintly, 
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as, turning with difficulty oh her side, she endeavoured 
to raise herself on her wasted arm, and leaning for- 
ward in the direction of the chair in which, a little 
apart from the bed, sat Sidney Hastings, a fine intel- 
ligent lad, every feature of his open, manly face alive 
with animation. In the eagerness of youth he was 
shaping the bows of a boat he held in one hand with 
a long-bladed, slender knife, which with peculiar 
aptitude he wielded in the other. ' You are eleven 
years old to-day, my dear boy,' she continued, after 
gazing with a look of pride on his handsome features, 
* eleven, Sidney.' 

. " * But I won't keep my birthday till you are well, 
mother. I'll put it off, and then we'll have such a 
holiday. My boat will be finished and rigged by that 
time, and you shall see me launch it, mother. There, 
I've done her keell' and with boyish delight Sidney 
held up his vessel like a trophy, for his mother to 
admire. 

" ' I shall never live to see you launch your boat, 
my darling boy, never. I am dying, Sidney — dying 
now.^ But before she had concluded, the boat and 
knife fell from the boy's hands, and rushing to the 
bed, he flung his arms round his mother's neck, and 
covering her lips with passionate kisses, exclaimed 
between his sobs and tears — 

" * Oh, no, no ! Mother, you will break my heart 
if you talk so ; you don't mean it — oh, no, no, no ! 
You are only weak and ill, but will get better soon — 
oh, I am sure you will. You have not had your wine 
to-day; let me give you your wine, mother.' And 
swift as thought the affectionate boy poured out the 
wine, and tenderly held his mother's head while she 
drank it ; then kissing her again, wiped his eyes, and 
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once more resumed his occupation, fully Batisfied thftt 
he had solved and cur^d the cause of his parent'^ 
despondency. 

" * Sit down and listen to me, Sydney, and let me 
speak without interruption,* she resumed, after a 
brief pause ; * the time when^I may be called away is 
in the hands of G-od ; but it is my duty to be pre^ 
prepared for His last summons. Now listen, my dea!r 
boy, to what I say. In that drawer you will find a 
suit of clothes that, unknown to you, I have had 
made — you will know when to wear them ; there are 
also two letters, one from your father to his friend in 

London — the other to m^ father ; tell him but I 

will speak of that presently,' she added, as a shade of 
weariness passed over her face. * You will find also 
all the money that my long illness has left to us 
both ; there is enough, Sidney, to pay your journey 
to Bristol, and — and — ^my funeral.' 

" Sidney had placed the hull of his ship against 
his breast lengthways, and with the knife was about 
to shave off a portion from the side, when, suddenly 
aroused by the ominous word that had just escaped 
from his mother's lips, he looked quickly up, when the 
knife, slipping from the wood, entered his breast and 
transfixed his heart. Uttering a faint ejaculation, the 
boat fell from his hand, as the fingers stood out rigid 
and expanded, the other hand still grasping the knife, 
as the body slowly fell back in the chair ;- the face 
became deadly pale, the lips dusky and dark, while 
the open eyes were directed inquiringly on his mo^ 
ther. In another moment the intenser pallor of the 
face was succeeded by a yellow hue, that in turn gave 
place to a clammy whiteness ; the lids closed slowly 
over the eyes, a dark circle settled round the orbite 
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ftnd mouth, as tlie right arm fell heavily by his side 
and a few drops of blood trickled along his shirt — he 
was dead, and the agonized mother gazed only upon 
day. The transition from life to death was so abrupt, 
the catastrophe so horribly sudden, that well might th^ 
appalled mother doubt the reality of her senses. At 
first, unable to divine the cause of his silence, Mrs. 
Hastings gazed with a fearful fascination on the 
mysterious change before her ; but when the hand 
dropped and the knife remained protruding from the 
breast, she gave utterance to a shriek of such intense 
agony, that every inmate of the house rushed to her 
chamber in alarm and horror. 

" Springing up in bed, she waved her arms in the 
direction of her son, as if to implore instant assist- 
ance, and in the frantic endeavour tospeak, a gush 
of blood burst in a deluge from her mouth and lips, 
while with a suffocating spasm, that shook her frame 
like a convulsion, she clasped her hands together, and 
fell forward on her face — a corpse. 

" A brief narrative of the fate of the mother and 
son, forwarded to Bristol, quickly brought the aged 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Welford, to the house of 
mourning. After for some moments surveying the 
placid features of the dead, they sank together on 
their knees, and, beside the bed where lay the two 
bodies, poured out a deep and fervent prayer to 
Heaven for pardon and forgiveness; jiot for their 
dead and erring child, but for themselves — ^their own 
accusing hearts. All the errors of their lives, their 
own great fault in respect to the misdirected educa- 
tion of their daughter, and their cold austerity of 
manner, flashed with sudden and painful conviction 
on their minds ; and they wept for their fault in tears 
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that seemed Bomething unnatural in their intensity at 
so advanced an age, when the emotions of life, like 
our passions, are usually tempered down, and flow 
without those paroxysms of grief that characterize 
younger natures and more ardent feelings. 

''Here were three lives sacrificed, that, in nil 
human probability, might have ;been spared long to 
bless and reward with love and reverence their de- 
clining years, had the education of Euth been more 
adapted to her natural disposition, and those blessed 
precepts of our faith been more judiciously extended, 
in the first instance, to an erring child, one whose 
very affections led her astray and prompted the fatal 
mistake of contracting a secret marriage, to escape 
from the intolerable sameness and frigid formality of 
a religion that, rightly interpreted, is as open and 
joyous as the material world in which the Creator has 
placed us for the exercise and practice of his blessed 
tenets. AU this the unhappy parents felt, as a con- 
viction that admitted of no palliation ; and the know- 
ledge of their great fault and its dire consequences 
bowed their heads, in remorse and sorrow to the 
ground, and filled the remainder of their lives with a 
penance for their mistaken zeal as profound as it was 
sincere and lasting." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Beminiscences of Canterbury — Mi, Percival's Tale of "The 
Fatal Century "—Floating Wreck— The Dead Mother and 
her Infant — The Drift-boat and its Starved Occupants — 
The Midnight Burial — Loye's First Language. 

" The story told us by Mr. Temple, the night before 
last, has, by referring to a part of England where I 
have passed so many happy years — I mean in Kent — 
led my thoughts back to a circumstance with which 
some of my earlier memories are associated, and which 
I have resolved to make the theme of my narrative," 
observed Mr. Percival ; " and though I might have se- 
lected some forensic story connected with my own 
experience, the records of -legal injustice and petti- 
fogging villainy are so trite now-a-days that I have 
preferred borrowing a subject from the dusty pages 
of the past, as something fresher, in plot at least, 
than any theme of my own commonplace Ufe, espe- 
cially as I heard Mr. Temple refer last night to a 
friend of his attached to the 100th Begiment — ^my 
story exhibiting a very singular coincidence in con- 
nection with that corps, and which, in all probability, 
no one in this company has ever yet heard. As Mr. 
Temple has carried you in his narrative to Eamsgate, 
you must permit me to conduct you to Canterbury, 
that fine old cathedral city where I was articled to a 
lawyer of eminence. 

" In those days my mind was well stored with legen- 
dary lore, and an old chronicle or time-eaten romance 
had more charm for me than all the statutes on Mr. 
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'fl well-filled shelves. * Gostling's Walks about 

Canterbury ' was my constant companion ; and before 
half my articles were expired, I knew every nook and 
crevice of the antique city, and every tradition that 
hung about its walls and venerable tenements. 

" But I will no longer digress. The story I am 
about to relate is one of undoubted truth, and occurred 
to four brother officers in the corps to which your 
friend, Mr. Templp, is attached — ^the 100th Eegiment 
of the line ; the rude stone that chronicles the double 
fatality still exists as an undying memento of the 
fact. The minuter incidents of the story I obtained 
from a very aged lady, who told me she received the 
particulars from the lips of the last descendant of the 
lady who was the unhappy cause of the calamity. 
Prom the fact of both events occurrii^g in the first 
year of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
from the number of the regiment to which all the par- 
ties were attached, I have called the tale — 



THE FATAL CENTUBY. 
PabT I.— THB BiVAL JiTEVrvSASTB, 1600. 

" * This, then, was the first Christian church in 
England ! On this humble spot St. Augustine first pro- 
mulgated the divine truths of our religion,' observed 
Major Neville thoughtfully, as, leaning over the ruined 
framework of what had once been a lynch-gate, and 
the entrance to the lonely graveyard and quaint old 
&ne of St. Martin's Church, in the ancient city of 
Canterbury. * Within this, then pagan temple, thir- 
teen centuries ago, that first missionary to our Saxon 
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forefathers divulged the humanizing precepts of the 
gospel to the heathen multitude, who, with their king, 
listened for the first time to the doctrine of peace and 
love,' he continued, turning his head from the beautiful 
girl beside him, to address an elderly lady with a 
brother officer, and the sister of his fair companion, 
who stood, a few steps removed, contemplating the 
venerable edifice before them. 

"*Even so. Major Neville; and these mournful 
yews, that give the place so solemn an aspect, are, no 
doubt, many centuries older,' replied Mrs. Trenchard, 
the lady addressed, who, as guide and cicerone to the 
two officers, was explaining some of the antiquities 
and traditions of her native city, and, with her nieces, 
Matilda and Cicely "Warren, had halted for a few 
minutes at the base of St. Martin's Hill, to contem- 
plate, in the setting sun of a May evening, the most 
venerable and, at the same time, the most unpretend- 
ing pile in England. 

***The font is still preserved,' she continued, 
' thougl) sadly mutilated, at which Ethelbert and most 
of his warriors received their baptism.' 

" * I know not how it is,' remarked Neville, rising 
from his bent attitude, and displaying his weU-set, 
manlj figure to full advantage, as equipped in the high 
military boots and deep-skirted coat of the infantry 
officer of the period : a large-hilted sword, of great 
length, hung by a cross-belt at his side, on the cross- 
buckle of which was engraved the cipher of his regi- 
ment, C ; the facing of his scarlet coat was richly 
guarded vrith lace, while cords and bullion tassels, 
with tags of gold, crossed the breast and depended 
from the shoulder and either epaulette ; ' I know not 
how it is, but to-night my mind is full of solemn 
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images, and like the deposed Eichard, I could 
talk— 

" Of graves, of worms, and epitaphs, 
Make sand my paper and with rainy eyes, 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth." ' 

" * Are you ill, Neville ?' inquired the beautiful 
girl by his side, in a low and gentle voice, looking up 
with all the tenderness of her soft and loving eyes into 
the face of her companion with an expression of anxious 
wonder and surprise. Matilda Warren, the elder of, 
the two sisters, seemed to possess more of the Italian 
than of the English style of beauty. Her figure, tall 
and gracefully formed, was rounded off with exquisite 
symmetry, while her dark hair and lustrous eyes, that 
in their darkness seemed almost luminous when ex- 
. J cited by any strong emotion, responded with a look of 
tenderness and love ; occasionally, indeed, a flash from 
her large orbs would give an indication of a warmer 
spirit within ; yet so much was her nature swayed by 
the softer emotions of the heart, and so dependent 
and confidiQg a creature was she, that, though the 
flash of passion was there — far down in the recesses 
of that gentle soul — it was so tempered and chastened 
by the tenderer suasions of her heart, as to be in 
complete abeyance, leaving her the impressible and 
imaginative being which she usually was, and which 
had obtained for her the appellation of the * Loveable 
Warren.' 

" Cicely, her sister, on the other hand, was a gay, 
laughing, blue-eyed blonde, with more mischief than 
love in her disposition, and more raillery than either ; 
yet, beneath all her archness and frolic, she possessed 
a true woman's heart, and was open to all the influ- 
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encea that give mental beauty and moral excellence to 
the sex. 

" Cicely was ever the friend and benefactress of 
the poor, while Matilda was their adviser in misfor- 
tune and their comforter in distress. Such were the 
general characteristics of the two sisters, who, nearly 
of the same height and contour of figure, and only a 
year apart in age, were, in consequence of the absence 
of their parents abroad, residing with their aunt, Mrs. 
Colonel Trenchard, who, having no family of her own, 
had, for the last few years, taken the entire education 
and care of the two beautiful girls. 

" * Pardon me,' exclaimed Neville, shaking off the 
gloom that had oppressed him, and recovering his for- 
mer tone and demeanour at the sound of the gentle 
monitress by his side, * this sombre humour is a flat 
violation of my heart, which was, and is, all joy and! * 
sunshine. Will you pardon me ?' he asked, speaking . 
low and with a look of tender meaning, as he encoun- 
tered Matilda's trembling glance. 

" * Oh, never mind Neville, he's always mahapropoa 
with his blue devils,' observed Captain Monk, his 
companion, who, accoutred like himself, bore on * 
his gorget and buckle* the same deep-chased cipher. 
* Never mind Neville,' he cried, laughing, as with 
Cicely he turned his back on the old church. * "We 
know him of old, and I think no more of his megrims 
than of a cloud before the sun. But as the dew is 
falling, with Mrs. Trenchard's permission, we will 
proceed, or the exhalation from these levels may leave 
unpleasant souvenirs of our stroll.' 

" ' A provident forethought, which .Miss Warren 
win permit me, perhaps, to anticipate by the adjust- 
ment of her mantle,' replied Neville, as he spread the 
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laced mantilla over the neck and arms of bis beautiful 
friend, while Matilda, with a grateful look and blush 
of thankful acknowledgment for the attention, accepted 
the major's arm, and followed Mrs. Trenchard, who 
led the way by a narrow footpath across the North 
Holmes, and in a direction that would bring them out 
in the rear of what were at that time only temporary 
barracks. 

"Taking his cue from Neville, Captain Monk, 
with equal courtesy, insisted upon adopting the 
same precaution with his fair Ute-a-tete^ and though 
Cicely protested against it as unnecessary, the scarf 
was elaborately spread over the graceful shoulders, 
and, with the laughing girl on his arm, Monk turned 
to follow the party. As he passed the spot where 
Neville had lately stood, he picked up a slip of paper, 
and, supposing his friend had dropped it, and the few 
pencilled lines contained same regimental memoranda, 
he placed it in his glove, with the intention of restoring 
it to Neville on the first opportunity. 

"As the route the party pursued is of conse- 
quence to the clear understanding of the following 
incidents, I must beg my hearers' attention while I 
describe the locality with sufficient minuteness to be 
imderstood. 

**The path along which Mrs. Trenchard led the 
way was narrow and winding, leading from St. Martin's 
Hill to Northgate, across the fields and waste grounds 
known as the North Holmes, and was so narrow as 
barely to admit of two persons walking abreast, and 
skirted on the city side by a high wall, composed of 
flint or Kentish rag, and which, in remote times, had 
no doubt been the barrier to the old palace and 
monastery, while a low paling, with here and there a 
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stilo or gate, fenced tHe side next to the fields and the 
paths that intersected them beyond. 

'^ The party had traversed about half the distance 
from St. Martin's to the barracks, following the zig- 
zag direction of the footpath, and had just turned one 
of the angles in the wall, where, from its sheltering 
nature^ the spot was particularly lonely and seques- 
tered, when Mrs. Trenchard abruptly paused, and, 
with a look of anxiety and irresolution, turned, as if 
to retrace her steps ; at the same time Major Neville's 
attention was suddenly attracted by a singular and re- 
markably shaped stone that appeared to have been 
built into the rag about five feet from the base of the 
waU. 

" The object that had by this time attracted the 
observation and scrutiny of the party, was a rude stone 
of an irregular square shape, on the upper half of 
which was cut the three succeeding words, in the fol- 
lowing order : — 



BEECHER 
ROOK C 

DIED 1600, 



i^SMsa^tmBsAsmti m 



" ' Is this a tombstone, madam, that has, by some 
strange mutation of fortune, travelled from the neigh- 
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bouring grayeyard of St. Martin's, or is it a reUc of 
roadside murder ?* asked Neville, clearing out some of 
the moss-grown letters with his gloved fingers. 

" ' Alas I dear, dear, how could I have been so for- 
getful!' exclaimed Mrs. Trenchard, in considerable 
anxiety, casting uneasy glances, first along the narrow 
footway, and then, in reply to the inquiring looks of 
the party, turning to the object of general curiosity. 

" ' How could I have brought you to a spot that j 
for nearly half a century I have never dared to ap- 
proach ? Oh, gentlemen, this is a fatal spot to your 
regiment. Heaven grant it be not an ominous one !' 
she concluded with a degree of fervour that only in- 
creased the curiosity already evoked. 

'^'As the spot seems associated with some un- 
pleasant memories, pray let us at once return, madam,' 
observed NeviUe. * All paths must be alike to us.' 

"* No, Major Neville — no. Though I should not 
have volunteered the recital of the mournful tale con- 
nected with this spot, and of which that rude stone is 
both the record and epitaph, yet, having excited your 
curiosity so far, it is fit I should gratify it to the extent 
of revealing the brief but sad history of this lonely 
place,' replied Mrs. Trenchard, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, and looking by turns at her nieces and the two 
handsome and dashing officers before her. 

" * Why, aunt,' exclaimed Cicely, stepping forward 
and surveying the stone with considerable interest, 
* we never heard you aUude to any story connected 
with this spot, and, save for the exploit of a foot-pad, 
the place seems sadly deficient in those elements of 
romance that usually attend traditions of interest.' 

" * The war of human passions. Cicely, and the 
strife of man^ can impart a fearful interest to places 
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and things in themselves commonplace and repul- 
sive/ replied her aunt with a sigh. 

'* * If I mistake not,' cried Monk, as he rubbed 
some ftingous growth off the letters, *here is a C, and 
bj all that's good, the very cipher of our regiment ! 
Look, Neville, the numeral is distinct,' he exclaimed, 
drawing his brother officer's attention to the coinci- 
dence. 

" * Did you say, madam, this stone was connected 
with your story ?' he inquired. 

** ' Intimately ; and more, the cipher you have dis- 
covered is indeed the symbol of your own regiment, 
while the officers of that corps were at once the actors 
and the victims of the story, of which this stone, 
besides myself, is now the only earthly record !' 

"'Pray, madam, proceed,' cried Neville. 'You 
have excited our curiosity greatly. I was not aware 
that the 100th had ever before been quartered in your 
ancient city.' 

" * Very possibly, major ; but not the least remark- 
able part of this eventful history is the fact that the 
100th Eegiment first visited this city in the year 1600, 
as the stone testifies, and, after an absence of a hundred 
years, in the first year of the new century, your corps 
returns to its former rendezvous, in the year of grace 
1700,' replied Mrs. Trenchard, with rather elaborate 
precision. * But, not to keep you longer in suspense, 
I will, as briefly as possible, give you the general par- 
ticulars, of this painful adventure.' 

" ' Among the regiments that returned to England; 
after the suppression of the Irish rebellion under 
Tyrone, was the 100th, which in the month of April, 
in the year 1600, entered the city of Canterbury, 
and took up its quarters, part in the old castle near 
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the Dane Jobn, and the remaining companies where 
your head-quarters now are, in Hawk's-lane and Stour- 
street, these temporary barracks in !N^orthgate not being 
at that time built,' she added, pointing across the fields 
to a line of intrenched sheds, where, about seventy 
years ago, were built the extensive range of barracks 
for the three arms of the service, that now extend 
along the upper end of Northgate-street. 

'* * Fresh from the conquest of the rebels, the citi- 
zens received the officers and men with enthusiasm, 
and all the distinction of heroes, while the surround* 
ing gentry testified their delight by an open welcome 
and liberal hospitality. 

** * Among the officers who daily visited Lee Priory, 
the seat of Mr. Feveril, were two especial favourites 
— ^favourites both with Mr. and Mrs. Peveril and their 
two daughters, Clara and Sophia. These gentlemen 
were Lieutenants Beecher and Eook,' and, as she 
pronounced the names, Mrs. Trenchard placed her 
finger on the deep-cut letters on the stone, as a con- 
firmation of her story. * Highly educated, and with 
all that elegance of manner and courtly grace which, 
in part natural to the chivalry of the soldier, and in 
part acquired from a residence in the Low CountrieSi 
their society was eagerly courted, and their presence 
anxiously expected at the Priory. 

*' ' Mingling as friends in the family, and thrown 
together with the utmost confidence and unreserve, an 
intimacy was early established between Mr. Beecher 
and Clara, which rapidly deepened into an attachment 
of the purest and most devoted affection — a love, in- 
deed, as sincere and ardent as it is possible for the 
human heart to feel. Dreading a thousand evils that 
might arise to separate him firom the idol of his heart, 
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and being under a promise not to marry during the 
lifetime of his mother, Beecher urged Clara to consent 
to a clandestine marriage, representing that the in- 
firmity under which his parent laboured could not 
long defer the period when their secret might be de- 
Yulged, and he could proclaim her before the world as 
his wife. I will not say the motives he advanced were 
either just or honourable ; but a lover's importunities^ 
and the strong affection of her own heart, made Clara 
deem them sufficient, and they were privately married 
by the chaplain of the regiment. 

" * Up to '.this time it had been the opinion of 
Beecher and Clara that Lieutenant Book was attached 
to Sophia, and only waited an opportunity to declare 
his passion. Swayed by this belief, and that he would 
soon be in the relation of a brother to her, Clara had 
permitted a larger amount of familiarity towards her- 
self from Lieutenant Book than she otherwise would 
have allowed, and consequently forebore to check 
his attentions, till, taking her tolerance of his civi- 
lities as an evidence of her regard for him, Lieutenant 
Book, to her utter confusion and dismay, made her a 
declaration of his love, at the same time telling her 
that he had obtained her father's sanction to his suit. 
Clara's distress under these circumstances was painful 
to a degree ; her promise of secrecy to Beecher pre- 
vented her dealing openly, and telling Lieutenant 
Book that she was already a wife, and trusting to his 
honour as a soldier to preserve her secret. As it was, 
she could only prevaricate, and, as far as h^r con^- 
sion would permit, in general terms decline the honour 
of his suit* 

" ' Lieutenant Book, believing this refusal was 
only the result of natural timidity, and that his assi- 
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duitj and devotion would, in time, overcome her 
reluctance, omitted no opportunity of renewing his 
offer, and overwhelming her with his now odious atten- 
tions ; till, between her shame and vexation, and fear 
of embroiling her husband in a duel if she acquainted 
Beecher with her source of annoyance, Clara's Hfe 
became a scene of daily misery — dreading, each mo- 
ment, to encounter a man she now considered in the 
light of a persecutor. 

" ' About this time a party was given by the officers 
of the regiment at the head-quarters in the Castle, to 
which all the county families and gentry within several 
miles of Canterbury were invited ; among the guests 
the most welcome visitors were Mr. Peveril and his 
family — his daughters reigning, at that time, the belles 
of the county. Upon this occasion Lieutenant Book's 
attentions became so pertinacious and offensive that 
Clara, unable to endure his persecutions longer, took 
the opportunity, when Beecher entered the ball-room, 
upon coming off duty, to beg him to relieve her, if 
possible, of his friend's disagreeable assiduity and at- 
tentions. 

" * Grieved and irritated by the traces of distress 
which he witnessed on his beloved wife's countenance, 
and provoked by the freedom with which Eook took 
his place beside Clara's chair, toyed with her fan, 
whispered his protestations in her ear, and more than 
once attempted to take her hand, Beecher touched his 
friend's arm, and making a sign for him to foUow him, 
crossed the room to one of the deep embrasures of the 
windows, intending to take him into his confidence, 
and explain to him the secret of his marriage. But, 
flattered by the progress he believed he was making 
in Clara's affection, and anxious that his brother 
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officers should observe the terms on which he stood 
with the finest woman present, Eook, in ill-concealed 
chagrin at being called away at the moment when all 
eyes were on them, followed Beecher to the recess in 
the window, and not waiting for his jfriend's remarks, 
began the conversation at once by observing testily — 

" * " My good fellow, it is hardly fair to call me 
away from the side of my affianced bride ; any ordinary 
business might tarry till to-morrow; but, in Heaven's 
name, be quick, for Clara will expect my return with 
impatience." 

" * The animus and tone of pique in which these 
words were spoken at once cut off all thoughts of ex- 
planation, and forbade Beecher making those conces- 
sions to his friend's good sense which he had purposed 
doing, and, mastering the anger he felt at the other's 
arrogance, he replied calmly — 

" * " It is precisely on that subject I wished to 
speak to you. I am sure you do not see the fact, or 
your gallantry would *at once prompt you to discon- 
tinue the annoyance of your attentions to " 

" ' Beecher naturally revolted agaiast the practice 
of dissimulation; yet he could not call her his wife, as, 
in Book's present tone of mind, he might misconstrue 
his motives, and he disliked giving her her maiden 
name, when honour and truth demanded the employ- 
ment of ber married! one, and he hesitated a moment 
between the necessity of acting a fEdsehood and the 
dictates of his heart. 

" * " Miss Peveril, I presume," returned Lieutenant 
Book, bowing coldly, but with a marked expression 
of triumph in the curl of his lip and the look of tole- 
rating pity in the momentary glance be bestowed on 
bis friend, as, anticipating the rejoinder, he filled up 
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the break in Beecher's sentence — **Miss Peveril I 
presume you allude to, Lieutenant Beecher," he added, 
with still greater hauteur. 

" * "I did, and was about to explain' to you my 
motive for the request," replied Beecher. 

" * " That is perfectly unnecessary, sir ; your mo- 
tive is sufficiently obvious," rejoined Eook, with an 
irritating smile. " Nor is it difficult to understand 
the cause of Lieutenant Beecher's chagrin," he con- 
tinued, playing with the bullion tassel of his sword 
hilt ; " but if he feels himself aggrieved, as a man of 
honour, he, of course, knows the usual etiquette of 
redresfs.*' 

" * " 'For Heaven's sake, Eook, do not let us 
quarrel," exclaimed Beecher earnestly, " upon a mat- 
ter on which, when you hear the truth, yoji will regret 
having spoken so tauntingly." 

" * " Tour language, sir, assumes the tone of a 
threat, and no man shall dictate to me where my 
affections are concerned, and Miss Peveril's good 
opinion " 

" ' " Ton deceive yourself, Lieutenant Eook, as 
regards Miss Peveril's affections, "which, setting per- 
sonal respect aside, and without umbrage to yonr 
own esteem, are directed elsewhere ; and to believe 
otherwise on your part is a fallacy and a mistake." 

" * " I shall not be swayed by such a champion as 
Lieutenant Beecher from thinking otherwise." 

" * " Tour tone and your words, sir," cried 

Beecher warmly, " bear an insult which " 

' " * " I meant them to convey," the other retorted 
quickly ; " and if there is any phrase which will carry 
a livelier sense of my contempt, I beg you will con- 
sider that I have said it." 
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" * " Lieutenant Eook," exclaimed Beecher, with 
a coi;ntenance white with passion, " you shall answer 
this insult with your life." 

" * " I only wait your prudence, sip ; such affairs 
are best answered quickly. " I am under promise to 
see Miss Feveril home, and despatch will oblige me,'' 
he rejoined with cutting irony. 

"* "Insolent! Follow me!" and without one 
other word, Beecher crossed the room, caught for a 
moment, as he passed, a glance of Clara's troubled 
eye, as she gazed anxiously in the direction of their 
late conference in the window — descended the stairs, 
and enveloping his person in his military cloak, passed 
the guard at the Barbican, and at once stepped into 
the silent and (save for the lackeys and linkmen con- 
gregated round the sally-port in Wincheap) now de- 
serted street. 

" * With one hasty glance, to assure himself that 
he was followed. Lieutenant Beecher passed rapidly 
down Castle-street and St. Margaret's, threaded the 
narrow and quaiat passage called Mercery-lane, now 
enveloped in total obscurity, and, passing under the 
arch of Christ's Q-ate, entered upon the broad sheet of 
moonlight that bathed with the clearness of day the 
wide expanse of the Cathedral Yard, the huge miaster, 
with its wand-like tower, rising vast and grand, a 
mass of sombre shadow, out of the sea of cold, clear 
light, in which the giant structure seemed to float 
as in a fairy dream. 

" * " But that my soul revolts at desecrating these 
hallowed precincts with strife and blood," observed 
Beecher with a deep but suppressed voice, as he 
paused for a moment, that his companion might over- 
come the few paces he had been in advance, " we 
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scarce could find a fairer spot than this for the deci- 
sion of our resentment, but the sanctity " 

"***I have no such scruples," replied Eook 
haughtily; "but if Lieutenant Beecher prefers un- 
sanctified ground for a sepulchre, I should be loth to 
thwart his wish. Lead on, churchyard or wold, I reck 
not. I only compromise for despatch. I have busi- 
ness yet on hand that tarries execution on your dis- 
cretion,^^ he added with a tone of contemptuous 
sarcasm. 

" ' Without trusting himself to reply to his anta- • 
gonist's insulting remark, Beecher flung his cloak 
over his shoulder, and, tumiDg abruptly to the left, 
struck down that long and gloomy cloister that, spring- 
ing overhead in a low roof of groined ' arches, and 
denominated, " The Dark Entry," traverses, in an 
oblique and winding track, the whole breadth of the 
base of the cathedral, connecting by its vaulted pas- 
sages the southern precincts with the northern cloisters 
or the Green Court. Along this dark and tortuous 
labyrinth the two officers pursued their way in gloomy 
silence ; the heavy tread of their firm steps and the 
occasional jangle of their arms, as their long rapiers 
struck the stone flags, and woke reverberating discord 
through the vast and solemn pile above them, being 
the only sound to indicate their passage. 

" * Emerging from the Dark Entry upon the moonlit 
quadrangle of the Q-reen Court, Beecher passed rapidly 
under the Almonry and King's Gate, and, reaching 
the Borough, gave the countersign to the sentry on 
guard at the northern wicket, and, leaving the city, 
turned up what has since been called the Military- 
road, but at that time a footway over the North 
Holmes ; and, leaping the low stile on which Cicely is 
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now sitting, both gentlemen threw away their cloaks, 
and, drawing tuck and dagger, stood face to face in 
the moonlight, confronting each other.' 

" At this part of her narrative Mrs. Trenchard 
paused, visibly affected, and after a few moments of 
profound silence, resumed and concluded her brief 
record by observing — 

" * A young civilian, who had overheard the angry 
words' that had passed in the ball-room, and not 
doubting the ulterior intention of the two officers, 
had the curiosity to follow them at a distance as fnr 
as yonder angle in the wall, when, being terrified by 
the deadly nature of the intended duel, as he saw the 
flash of rapier and dagger in either hand, abruptly 
left the spot, and, returning to his inn, hastily mounted 
his horse and rode homewards, towards Barham Downs. 
A stray passenger or two, the night watch, and the 
sentries at Northgate and Barbipan, were all who 
could throw any light upon this sad affair, and it was 
many weeks after the event, before even the meagre 
facts they could tell, with what doubtfiil light surmise 
could throw on the melancholy transaction, were col- 
lected into a coherent narrative. 

" ' About six o'clock on the following morning, a 
mechanic, traversing this path from Saint Martin's, 
on his way to Northgate, upon turning the angle 
in the wall, almost stumbled over the two bodies, so in- 
stantly was he upon them. 

" * Leaning with his back against the wall, where 
the memorial stone is now inserted, with his eyes 
open and their cold glance directed rigidly forward, 
with his sword gleaming in the morning light, stained 
and ghastly in his hand, was the lifeless body of Lieu- 
tenant Beecher, every muscle fixed in the stem repose 
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of death, while, from a deep wound under the left 
breast the blood had flowed down the arm, staining 
the white glove of a blackened scarlet, and plainly- 
indicating the fearful manner of his death. A few 
paces removed, and leaning over the gate that, as now, 
led into the meadow, the arms hanging over the top 
bar, reclined the dead body of Lieutenant Hook. On 
the grass in the meadow lay his stained and already 
rusted sword, and at his feet on the gravel, the long 
dagger that, used for parry and thrust, rendered the 
duels of those days so fatal. From his left side, where 
it had remained from want of power to withdraw 
it, protruded the ivory hilt of Beecher's formidable 
poniard, while the death- wound from the lounge of a 
rapier, had entered his breast below the heart, and, 
passing out at the shoulder, showed the intensity of 
the passions that had actuated the combatants. 

" ' The fate of these two gallant officers produced 
such an effect upon the inhabitants, with whom they 
had become especial favourites, and so strong a feeling 
of indignation in the regiment against the burghers, 
who were thought to be the immediate cause of the 
catastrophe, that the corps was withdrawn from the 
city, and the only record left — ^beyond the memory 
of the living inhabitants — to chronicle this fearfrd 
episode of the 100th Begiment, was this rude stone 
and abstract epitaph.' 

" A profound silence reigned for several moments 
after Mrs. Trenchard had concluded. 

" ' The two officers seemed lost in an undefined 
reverie, while of their fair jcompanions, Matilda, whose 
sensitive nature made her participate in every sorrow 
as if it were a part of her own grief, stood with 
downcast eyes and moistened cheeks, clinging with 
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confiding dependence on the arm of the young and 
handsome soldier by her side, while even Cicely, ever 
sportive and light, and' like the sun, pouring beams 
of gladness and joy on all around, stood silent and 
thoughtful. 

" * The vindictiveness of their resentment,' ob- 
served Major Neville, at length breaking silence and ' 
speaking in a tone of abstraction, ' is evidenced by the 
circumscribed and unfavourable nature of the ground 
selected for their passage of arms ; it is like the spirit 
that tempts men to fight across a table — the malice 
of hate and vengeance. We are little better than 
butchers, I fear, when left to the unrestrained im- 
pulse of our passions and enmities.' T^en addressing 
Mrs. Trenchard, he said, ' If not a private grief, may 
I inquire what, madam, was the fate of the hapless 
wife, Clara, or rather Mrs. Beecher ?' 

" * A very sad and brief one,' she replied mourn- 
fiilly. ' The absence of the chaplain in the new settle- 
ment of Virginia prevented, till many years after her 
death, the authentication of the marriage ; and, for 
the term of her short career, she endured the scorn of 
the world and repudiation of her fether. She lived, 
however, long enough to experience all the anguish of 
a friendless widow, and feel the momentary joys of a 
mother, and, with her infant's cheek upon her lips, 
carried her errors and her sufferings to her forgiving 
Eather in Heaven.' Then turning to her nieces, she 
added, with emphatic earnestness, * Matilda and Cicely 
"Warren, hear for the first time from my tongue this 
domestic revelation — JVIr. Peveril was your an^cestor, 
and that orphan babe of sorrow and misfortune, wa^ 
jny grandmother' " 
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"What is it, Mr. Stuart?" exclaimed Captain 
Edwards, as Percival concluded the first part of his 
narrative, and. the mate put his head oyer the open 
skylight. 

" There's something in sight, sir, but what it is 
I cannot justly say. It has the look of a jolly-boat 
adrift, and the set of the gulf-stream is bearing it 
northward," replied the officer addressed. 

" Let us have a look at it, Mr. Stuart," cried the 
commander, rising from his seat and proceeding to 
the poop, followed by nearly all the company, for to 
encounter any object after so many days passed with- 
out seeing even a sail, however distant, invested the 
most trifling circumstance with an amount of interest 
that it would not have possessed in any other situa- 
tion. Every eye was consequently bent upon a re- 
mote speck to the west, and floating parallel with the 
ship ; but still too distant for any but a mariner's 
eye to have discovered. 

" A boat,, certainly, Mr. Stuart, and with some 
object on board, but what, it is difficult to tell," ob- 
served the captain after a long and patient examina- 
tion of the object indicated through his glass. 
" But what do you make out there to leeward, Mr. 
Stuart?" 

"Where, sir?" demanded the other, sweeping 
the watery expanse with his telescope. 

" Eight over the lee-bow ; I think I have got it, 
sir," cried Sydney from the mizen shrouds, into 
which he had sprung^, and still retaining the glass at 
his eye ; " it looks like a launch, keel upwards." 

"Ay, ay, sir," replied the mate; "but there's 
something else more a-head." 

" True," replied our hero ; " and now, as it rises 
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on the swell, it looks like a foretop, with a signal of 
distress flying." 

" That's just what I took it to be," rejoined the 
captain ; " lower the gig, Mr. Johnstone, and dear 
away one of those quarter-boats. If you would like 
to take charge of the cutter, Mr. Harcourt, and make 
after that drift boat, that's walking along there in the 
eye of the wind, while Mr. Johnstone looks to the 
wreck and'boat ahead, I should be obliged to you." 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to 
Sydney's wishes than such an offer; and almost 
before the captain had done speaking, he had swung 
himself over the ship's quarter, and dropping with . 
the despatch of a sailor into the stern sheets, seized 
the tiller, which the crew had just shipped, and telling 
his men to " give way," waved a hasty adieu to Mrs, 
Howard and Florence, and as the group on deck 
watched the proceedings below, the four rowers bent 
to their work, and with steady strokes, soon shot the 
light cutter far beyond the tall ship that rose like a 
giant from the heaving main; at the same moment 
the gig, with a like complement, under the care of the 
second mate, swept round from under the stem of 
the " Chieftain," and shooting obliquely ahead in an 
opposite direction, was stretching out in search of 
those objects that, visible from deck, were no longer 
in sight when loo^^ed for from the thwarts of the cap- 
tain's gig. 

So diflkult, indeed, was it to discover the exact 
position of the drift of which the cutter was in search, 
that Sydney was soon compelled to mount the after- 
seat, and, grasping the tiUer-ropes behind him, keep 
his eye upon the object from his elevated position. 
In this manner, to the infinite alarm of more than 
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one gazer from the ship's side, the small boat became 
gradually reduced to a speck in the distance, the 
figure of Sydney rising like a directing beacon from 
the fast-fading hull. Some observations of the cap- 
tain in respect to the gig, which he had been for some 
time watching, drew all eyes for some time in the 
direction of the mate's boat. 

" Whatever it is, boat or no boat, they have clearly 
got it in tow, and are making for the other lumber. 
Mr. Harcourt was right, Mr. Stuart ; it's a foretop, 
that's clear ; and now here they come with both tow- 
lines at work ; put the ship about and let us shorten 
the distance, for they have got a heavy pull there." 

As the boat had evidently a great weight to con- 
tend with, and her progress was extremely slow, this 
manceuvre was absolutely necessary, as the light was 
every minute growing more obscure. On the altered 
tack of the ship, however, ten minutes sufficed to 
bring the " Chieftain" well up, and within hail of the 
gig ; a few minutes more, and the boat and its waifs 
were alongside. A few extra hands and some tackle 
soon righted the capsized boat, which proved to be 
without any name or mark by which she could be 
identified ; being, however, a perfectly new and un- 
injured boat, the captain at once had her hoisted on 
deck as a valuable prize. 

The foretop, however, when hauled close alongside 
and examined, presented a more melancholy spectacle, 
for on removing a piece of a topsail, that had evi- 
dently been split iu some gale, and afterwards rudely 
tied to the upper part of the stump as a signal, and 
down which it now hung motionless, the body of a 
young woman, secured by a scarf round her middle 
to the mast, and partly sitting on the cross-trees, was 
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discorered, perfectly dead, and nearly doubled np, 
the chest having fallen forward on the lower part of 
the body, and the long hair — ^the head being bare — 
black as a raven, hanging like a protecting veil, straight 
and motionless, round her whole person. 

The doctor and the captain, who had descended to 
the wreck, approached the mournful object, but the 
body had become rigid and locked in the attitude in 
which death had stiffened it ; and it was not untU the 
scarf was untied, and the corpse drawn on deck, that a 
dead infant was found locked in the rigid arms of the 
unfortunate mother ; the skin of parent and child, 
where it had been exposed to the wind, sea, and sun, 
being dyed from the snowy whiteness of its natural 
hue to a deep yellow. 

A wedding-ring, and two hoops set with brilliants 
and emeralds, taken with the youth and beauty of her 
features, proved her to have been a young wife, evi- 
dently moving in an upper sphere of life, while the 
night-dresses in which mother and child were habited, 
the slippers on her feet, and a few shawls of value, 
partly wrapped round herself and infant, showed the 
haste with which at night they had been doubtless 
forced to quit the foundering ship, to prolong for a 
few hours, or days, a miserable existence. 

The surprise and grief felt by most of the passen- 
gers at this mournful episode in their voyage, with 
the time taken in making a minute inspection of the 
clothes and body, had so completely occupied the at- 
tention of aJl upon deck, that it was not till Mr. 
Temple, who had been making a few rapid notes of 
all the objects connected with the finding of the 
bodies, regretted that Mr. Harcourt was not pre- 
sent to make a sketch of the features of the dead 
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lady, that attention was drawn to the other boat, and 
general alarm expressed for the safety of the cutter 
and her crew, especially as the night had become per- 
fectly dark, and nothing could be seen beyond a 
cable's length in any direction &om the ship. 

Captain Edwards, who looked at the thickening 
light with considerable uneasiness, immediately or- 
dered lights to be burnt from the stem, and blue fires 
to be shown from the masthead, as a beacon to the 
boat ; but fearing' these might not be seen far through 
such obscurity, had the carronade loaded, and putting 
the ship round, kept her head under easy sail in the 
direction where the drift-boat was last seen, firing his 
carronade every ten minutes as the " Chieftain " kept 
on her altered course. The anxiety endured by all the 
passengers during this retracing of their way was 
most acute, the deck from stem to stern being lined 
with eager groups, all straining their eyes and ears to 
catch a sight or sound that might indicate the where- 
abouts of their absent companions. 

"I am sure there is nothing to fear, Florence, 
further than a little delay and exposure to the night 
air and darkness,** whispered Lucy Gordon affect- 
tionately to her friend, as with closely compressed 
hands, and eyes dinmied with tears, she stood apart 
under the lee of the mainsail, vainly trying to pierce 
the obscurity and at the same time still the throb- 
bing she felt at her heart. 

" Oh, there is, dear, there is," she replied, with a 
convulsive tremor in her throat. " A storm might 
break at a moment's notice, as it did the other even- 
ing, and then-«-then, nothing could save him." 

" Indeed there is no danger of that nature to be 
feared, for Mr. Temple says the barometer is steady," 
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added Lucy encouragingly, as she placed an arm round 
her friend's waist. 

" I heard what the captain said to Mr. Percival," 
replied Florence, in a tone of deep despondency. 

" What did he say ? Do tell me." 

" He refused to let Mr. Percival have a boat, to 
go out and search for him with fire-works." 

" Did Charles, Mr. Percival, offer to go in search 
of his friend?" demanded Lucy, eagerly. 

"Yes; but the captain said the risk was too 
great," and, unable to disguise her feelings longer, 
Florence leant on her friend's neck and gave full 
course to her tears. 

" Look there !" exclaimed Lucy, with a sudden 
cry of delight, pointing over the weather-bow, as at 
the instant a broad glare of light burst out of the 
gloom, illumining the entire ship from water-line to 
trucks in a blaze of lurid fire, and revealing, as 
through a red transparency, a momentary glimpse 
of the missing boat and her drift prize far astern in 
tow. The next moment the gloomy curtain fell, and 
the darkness of night again enveloped sky and water, 
as, under the noise of her rowlocks, the cutter shot 
out of the darkness, and crossing the " Chieftain's" 
bows, threw her grapnel on board, and paying out the 
line to secure a wide berth, hung on till the ship, 
once more put about, was holding her former course, 
when, hauling in, Sydney sprang into the lee-shrouds, 
and in another moment dropped inwards upon the deck. 

Piorence, who had placed one arm round her com- 
panion's neck, and pressed the hand of the other 
firmly on her heart, as if to still its beatings, had, 
with lips apart, and eyes intently fixed in the one 
direction, from the first instant of Lucy's exclama- 
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tioD, till the firm step of Sydney sounded on the deck, 
preserved her unmoved gaze, but she no sooner felt 
assured of the safe return of the object in whom her 
feelings had taken so strong and interested a part, 
than the emotion she had endeavoured to suppress, 
broke through all restraint, and a flood of tears, 
interrupted with short quick sobs, gave relief to her 
pent heart and choking feelings. Lucy, with the 
quick sympathy and tact of her sex, led her friend 
imobserved to a more retired part of the poop, where, 
sitting down by her side, she placed herself in such a 
position as effectually to shield her from all observa- 
tion, tiU this ebullition of the heart should have 
passed away. Meantime the crew and passengers 
had gathered from all parts of the ship to the end of 
the poop and quarter-deck, when the cutter once 
more swinging by the davits, and the drift boat 
lodged on the deck, the passengerQ and ship's com- 
pany, by aid of some five or six torches, were gazing, 
with exclamations of pain and pity, upon the sight 
that was there presented to their view. 

" Miss Howard, are you here ?" exclaimed Syd- 
ney, hastening aft, where the outline of the two 
seated females was just visible. 

On hearing his familiar voice, Elorence rose 
hastily, and hurriedly drying her eyes, endeavoured 
to regain her comgpsure before the arrival of Sydney; 
but, too eager to find the object he had vainly sought 
in the cabin, he was at her side long before she had 
effected either purpose, and though it was too dark to 
note the traces of her tears, the action and the agita- 
tion of her manner was too apparent to escape the 
most cursory observation ; and the tone of real solici- 
tude in which he asked if she was ill, showed palpably 
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that his inquiry was not dictated by mere conventional 
respect, but, the promptings of a deeper and more pro- 
found sentiment. But though Florence used every 
effort to master her emotion, her voice faltered so 
much, that she could only trust herself with a simple 
negative, merely repudiating the fact of illness. 

"Miss Howard is not very well," said Lucy, 
coming with considerable tact to her friend's aid ; 
" the sight of that unfortunate lady and infant found 
in the rigging of the wreck I think has affected her 
spirits." 

" Oh, it is nothing now ; I am better, thank you," 
interposed Florence. 

" I fear you must have suffered much by the agi- 
tation it has left behind," and Sydney took for the 
first time her small white hand, and held it as if to 
still its trembling between both his own ; but the 
action was so jfree from offence or rudeness, that 
Florence did not attempt to withdraw the little trem- 
bler from the grasp in which it was held so gently 
captive, "Under such circumstances I cannot ask 
you to look on the mournful picture we have brought 
on board, your nerves seem already too much shaken. 
Let me lead you to your mother. Mr. Percival, who 
is here, will also conduct Miss Gordon to the cabiu, 
for the hour is too late for the deck ;" and placing 
her hand under his arm, while Jlr. Percival hurried 
up to offer his services to Lucy, they turned as Flo- 
rence, who had regained her compo$ure, asked — 

" What is it, Mr. Harcourt, you have disco- 
vered — ^though, indeed, I fear to ask — is it a sight 
very shocking ?" 

" One rather of sorrow, and full of suffering past, 
than of horror or disgust," replied Sydney. 
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4. 

" If you trill let me rest on your arm," continued 
Plorenee, timidly, *' I will see it ; that is, if you think 
I may/* she added, correctingly. 

'^ There is nothing in the sight you may not see, 
indeed aU the ladies are now gathered round the poor 
children." 

'^ Children !" exclaimed both ladies in a breath. 

" Tes ; and as Mr. Temple has gone below to put 
on his canonicals to perform the ceremony, you may 
as well see the funeral before retiring to the cabin for 
the night/' 

It did not take many minutes to place Plorence 
by her mother, and Lucy at the side of her female 
guardian, among the eager spectators of the mournful 
spectacle that in the mute significance -of death lay so 
tranquilly before them. 

" The boat," observed the captain, as taking his 
place at the stern of the little craft, as Mr. Temple in 
his surplice rested his church service on her bows, 
" is evidently a companion of the one already on deck, 
and unquestionably belonged to the schooner to which 
the foretop appertained, which was probably bound 
from Rio, or some of the Brazilian ports, for one of 
the North Ainerican cities, and after being disabled in 
a storm, in all probability foundered, the crew and 
passengers crowding the pinnace, were in a moment 
overwhelmed by the capsizing of their boat, when all 
doubtless perished, but two individuals who, being 
swept in the way of the fore-top, were for a time 
preserved, as some man's hand, probably the hus- 
band's, tied the lady and infant where we discovered 
their bodies." 

" I should say her companion had been picked off 
by a shark," remarked the doctor, as the captain paused. 
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^ " 'rtiis boat," continued the commander, " was, as' 
I have said, a part of the same ill-fated vessel, and 
would seem to have been selfishly seized by some 
parent in his agony, to secure his own family's safety. 
How long they endured the pangs of starvation it is 
impossible to say, but beneath this tarpauling in the 
stern sheets, is the body of the probable mother and 
wife, whom unwilling, or perhaps too weak to cast 
overboard, the survivor laid where she died, and 
having covered her over, with his remaining strength, 
endeavoured to reach the bows, but in his exhaustion 
stumbling over the seat, died, where he fell on his 
face, at* the bottom of the boat.'\ And raising the 
tarpauling, Captain Edwards exposed to view the, 
gaunt and skele.ton-looking form of a female of about 
forty years of age, her feet being swathed in a flannel 
petticoat, and a sailor's jacket drawn on over her thin 
night garments. The husband, a man about fifty, 
was partly dressed, though destitute of all covering 
on his feet ; his body, like that of the female, was 
attenuated to absolute skin and bone. But it was 
forward and under the bows of the boat, where the 
most painful part of this domestic tragedy was pre- 
sented. Here, seated on a coil of rope, were two chil- 
dren, boys, about the ages of ten and twelve, evidently, 
by their features, which were beautifully regular and 
handsome, and by the superior quality of their scanty 
clothing, the offspring of some rich or noble family. 
The head of the younger boy was resting on the lap 
of his brother, who sat with his back against the side 
of the boat, his head on the thwarts, with the mouth 
and eyes both open, the one with its cracked and 
purple lips, and the cold glistening stare of the others 
directed to heaven. A man's cloak, clasped round 
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his throat, was thrown round the younger boy and 
retained as a shelter from the nights' chills by the 
affectionate arm of his brother, as it circled the body. 
A narrow strip of the leather binding of a book was 
grasped in the lad's right hand, the other end being in 
the mouth, and firmly grasped by the teeth of the re- 
cumbent brother ; at the feet of the group lay an open 
knife, and a Bible from which the boards had been 
cut, and then sliced up into strips for food, as all had 
been consumed but the piece in the younger brother's 
mouth. How long the text of that book had imparted 
hope and consolation to their childish hearts, or its dry 
covers yielded sustenance to their famishing bodies, 
heaven alone knew. What, however, made the inci- 
dent more painful, was the fact, that though the 
younger boy might have been dead for probably a day, 
the other must have been alive till within a very few 
hours, as the body was still slightly warm when Sydney 
first discovered the boat. The bodies, too, themselves 
presented less of that attenuation exhibited on those 
of the parents, a fact that Sydney accounted for by 
the supposition that what food there might have been 
on board the boat, had been given up by the parents, 
in the hope of prolonging the lives of their children. 
Not a drop of water or vestige of aliment beyond the 
strip of leather was discovered in the boat. 

Sydney, who was an expert draughtsman, made a 
profile sketch of the five faces, each body being ex- 
peditiously placed in a hammock or piece of sailcloth, 
and sewn up, except the young mother, and she 
and her infant were enclosed in one rude shroud. 
When this duty had been decently performed, the 
captain again came to the stern of the boat, and turuv 
ing to Sydney, said — 
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" I have adopted your suggestion, Mr. Harcourt, 
of making a large coffin out of this drift boat J; the 
carpenter has already bored her full of holes, and now 
we have only to lay the bodies decently in, put a few 
bars of pig-iron as ballast, and nail some planks over 
the top, to be ready for Mr. Temple's last solemn 
duty." 

In a quarter of an hour the boat had been care- 
fully packed with its dead freight, planked over, and 
suspended by pulleys over the'gunwale, and while the 
men stood fore and aft, bare-headed, and most of the 
females were affected to tears, Mr. Temple — ^lighted 
in his holy office by a stream of blazing torches — 
began and finished the impressive service for the dead 
at sea, while the second mate added to the solemnity 
of the scene by tolling the heavy ship-bell at minute 
intervals. At the proper moment the boat, which 
had been run out from the yards, was loosened from 
its tackle and fell bows foremost into the dark ocean, 
for a moment sending up a shower of silver sparkles 
from the parted water, the next instant the lights 
were extinguished, and the funeral service was com- 
pleted in the dark stillness of midnight. 

Florence, who had be^n for some time sobbing 
audibly on Sydney's arm, was assisted by our hero 
to the gloomy saloon, and as he led her to the door of 
the ladies' cabin, either impressed himself by the 
solemnity of the scene, or conscious of a greater 
tenderness in her manner towards himself, held her 
hand for a moment irresolutely in his own, as loth 
to part with it, then carrying it to his lips, imprinted 
a hasty, but fervent kiss upon it, and, as the company 
began to descend, with an abrupt " Good night," 
turned rapidly into his own compartment, as Florence, 
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blashing and startled, yet with a confused sense of 
happiness, rushed into the ladies' cabin, from whence 
she passed into her own, and dismissing her maid, 
threw herself into a chair, and buried her face in her 
hands. 
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CHAPTER, XL 

A Change in the Weather — ^A Fuller Understanding hetween the 
Lovers — ^Reflections on Shipwrecked Crews — Mr. Styles 
Indignant — His Stock Threatened— Perturbation of the 
Shepherd— His Pork in Danger — Giles' Notions of Ecstatic 
Happiness — ^Mr. Perciyal's Story of "The Eatal Century, 
Part II." 

The next day being Sunday of course interrupted the 
sequence of the story-telling, and indeed the gloom 
left on the mind of all the passengers on board by 
the painful discovery made in the drift wreck and 
boat was too immediate and painful to admit of any 
lighter theme being discussed for some days. The 
wind too had freshened very considerably after that 
eventful evening, and for two days compelled Captain 
Edwards to reduce his spread of canvas, and content 
himself with double-reefed topsails. Even under this 
diminished sail, the gale blew so fresh that the 
" Chieftain " flew through the water like a flying-fish 
skimming from wave to wave, and scattering a cease- 
less storm of foamy spray around her, keeping her 
deck as far as the after-hatch in a constant flood. 
This annoyance, and one that materially affected the 
comfort of the intermediate and steerage passengers, 
resulted from the sharp bows and- clipper trim of the 
" Chieftain" causing her to cleave the crest of every 
billow she mounted, and sendiug her through a tem- 
pest of drenching scud, that fell like a tropic rain 
upon the forecastle, or dashed it up in floods of foam 
through the rigging. 

On the third day the weather moderated, and by 
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the fourth, sky and sea once more presented the 
glorious aspect of an unclouded firmament and a 
tranquil ocean, on whose boundless bosom the 
Australian liner, with all her canvas set, flew like 
a sea-bird, with every pinion spread to the wind. 

But though the rough weather had rendered much 
of the deck too uncomfortable for promenade, and by 
general consent the story-telling had been for a time 
discontinued, the days had not been idly spent by 
many of the parties below ; the intercourse between 
Sydney and ^Florence had materially altered its 
character, and deepened in intensity; and without 
losing any of its external courtesy, the interviews 
and partings had become of a much closer and more 
affectionate import. 

That Mr. and Mrs. Howard saw and approved of 
this growing intimacy and affection was evident, not 
only by the opportunity they permitted and seemed 
to give the two for undisturbed converse, but by the 
evident interest they took in all that concerned 
Sydney himself, and the pleasure with which both 
father and mother listened to all his plans for the 
future. 

It was on the afternoon of the sixth day, when 
most of the passengers were assembled on deck, and 
Mr. Temple had just proposed renewing their stories 
that evening, when Miss Lovelace approached Sydney, 
who sat as usual beside Florence, and asked him to 
lend her the sketches he had made of the two unfor- 
tunate boys in the boat that she might make portraits 
of them ; "for," she continued, " it is strange how 
those children haunt me." 

" Certainly. I would ask you to accept of them," 
replied Sydney, *' only the captain, who feels certain 
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the wreck was a Brazilian vessel, and expects to gain 
some clue of her and her passengers at Eio, where we 
shall touch, requires them for the purpose of identifi- 
cation. 

" How strange it is," observed Mr. Temple, "that 
in the number of cases of starvation at sea, of which 
unfortunately we hear so many records, the wretched 
people never attempt to fish, or obtain from the 
element around them some of the abundance of food 
it contains." 

" It is indeed reniarkable," replied Percival. " One 
would fancy human ingenuity so put on the qui vive 
would invent some scheme to snare a little of that 
prey usually so easily procured." 

" Those are exactly the views which Mr. Stuart 
entertains ; and the late affair brought to his mind a 
circumstance that occurred in his own family of two 
poor boys adrift in a boat for several days, whose 
hunger prompted them to catch fish, by which means 
their lives in all probability were saved." 

"We must request Mr. Stuart to tell us that 
story," observed Sydney. 

" I was going to propose that he should do so, 
for, to tell you the truth, I believe that Mr. Stuart was 
himself one of those two boys," said the captain. 

" No, I'm jiggered if I stan's that — where's the 
cap'en? — ^there's a hend to all things, and I'll be 
double darned and spiflicated afore I stan's that," 
cried Mr. Styles, in a most irascible tone, as, without 
his coat, a boot on one foot, a slipper on the other, 
and with his sparse gray hairs standing out from his 
temples, he suddenly made his appearance from be- 
low, and shuffling with the one foot and stamping 
with the other, contrived to work his way to the 
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poop, gesticulating fiercely and quite unmindful of the 
extraordinary appearance he presented, as with the 
lather yet adhering like a region of miniature Alps 
across his face and chin, he pushed into the heart of 
the group, and flourishing the closed razor in his hand, 
continued, " I can stan' ene as much as most folk, 
but I'll be flailed alive, and flageoleted after, afore I 
Stan's that, cap'en," he exclaimed, when face to face 
with the commander. 

" Why, what's the matter, Mr. Styles ?" 

" That black nigger o' yourn down stairs, with a 
head like a blackfaced ram, says you won't have 
enough wittles to keep me in prog, and that you'll be 
obligated to kill ' Leetle Beauty,' my pet harfer, and 
that the sailors must have my short-horn bull, for 
their grub's run short, too. Cuss his impedence ! my 
harfer has cost me never so much — I've heerd tell 
of sarce afore, but I'll be darned if I ever know'd 
cheek like that." And Mr. Styles slapped his folded 
razor in his horny palm till it cracked again. 

" Kill your heifer, nonsense," replied the cap- 
tain. 

" Nonsense ! why it's downright willany. You're 
obligated to find me in wittles I know, but I ain't 
onreasonable enough not to know that perwisions may 
git scacy without your help." 

'' Of course, such accidents have occurred." 

" Tes ; and I've heerd that sometimes at sea, when 
there's been no perwisions, you are obligated to turn 
hanibuUs, and eat your neighbour — ^not that I ever 
heerd of any of our bulls eatin* raw flesh — but there, 
I suppose they do in these parts." 

" Nor I neither, farmer." 

** Well, what I means is thij, that if you are nm 
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tur'ble short, I ain't werry pertickler myself, and 
though I carn't say I ever did tackle that hanibull 
stuff, it might p'raps be got down with plenty of ingins, 
and my shepherd's laid in a prime store, so, if it's to 
come to the killing for wittles, I won't be hard on 
you who it is you chooses, so long as I've the ingins 
— only I gives you warning don't any o' you cast 
sheep's eyes at my stock, for I'm darned if I wouldn't 
sooner have my lunch off your black nigger loithouf 
ingins than see my harfer or bull touched ;" and Mr. 
Styles looked with a defiant admonition on the 
amused company. 

*' Some one has deceived you, Mr. Styles," replied 
the captain, trying to allay the farmer's indignation. 
"It's a trick." 

" A trick ! I never was more serous in my life," 
rejoined the other. 

"What more he would have said was cut short by 
the exclamation of his shepherd, as, followed for a few 
steps by a tidy, buxom young woman, he rose from 
the after hatchway. 

" You let me alone — it arn't no business of women 
— I'll see measter, dash my wig if I won't — ^you arn't 
fit to come afore gentlefolks, so git down wi' 
you." 

" Why, what's been a riling of you, Q-iles ?" de- 
manded his master, as the young wife, catching sight 
of the numbers on the poop timidly retired to her 
gloomy abode in the 'tween decks, as her clumsy, 
ill-favoured lord paramount wormed his ungainly 
person up the quarter-deck steps. 

" You'd have your fluff riz too, measter, if so hap • 
you'd been done as they wanted to go and do me." 
"A case of Neptune, no doubt ; we are just upon 
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the line," whispered Sydney to Florence, who smiled 
intelligently. 

" Well, what were it man ? out with it," replied 
his master, opening his razor and deliberately whet- 
ting it on his homy palm. 

Thus admonished, after having satisfiictorily 
stroked down his hair, and shifting his body first upon 
one leg and then upon the other, he finally settled 
himself like a resting horse, and began by saying — 

"You 'members that hog as I fatted for the 
woyage ? Ah ! he wer' a pictur' !" and a shade of 
emotion stole over the shepherd's features, and his 
voice became slightly tremulous under the mournful 
retrospect. 

" But the hog was of no use to you now, you said 
you could not eat fat pork," cried the doctor, as he 
looked round with a knowing intelligence. 

** I did, though," he retorted quickly, with a cun- 
ning grin, " and so did measter, and it wer' the first 
thing that set us on our legs agin." 

" Well, have you eaten it all ?" 

" No, not the hafe of it — that's all my wittles till I 
gits to Australey." 

" Well, what's happened to it, Giles ?" 

" That's what I'm comin' to, measter. Last night 
as I was a setting with my legs on the top of a 
cheer a-eatin' my pork and bread, wi' my eyes shet, 
and a-thinkin' if there was ony some more wegetables, 
gar'n-stuff, and a parcel more greenmeat handy, I'd 
niver care for nothin', and felt all over as if I was 
just a-going into exacis " 

" Ain't it exiduces, Giles P" parenthetically sug- 
gested the farmer. 

" Perhaps it be, but I ain't sure, it's that overish- 
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nesB ye feels when you're ridin' on a swing geate, 
eatin* pork and apple dumplins, nothin' to do, but 
shot your eyes, and see-saw in the sun — ^that's what I 
call exacis." 

" And, pray what was it, Mr. Giles," asked Sydney, 
" that destroyed this ecstatic bliss of sleeping, eating, 
and thinking of nothing all together ?" 

" Well, you see, I was a-swinging in my cheer, 
eating my wittles, and Poll, she wer, iling my boots 
and a hidin' Danel for hollering for more taters, when ' 
there wom't none left, when a blackamoor Injun comes 
in quite permiscus like." 

"What did he want?" 

"My pork!" 

" Youp forty-score hog ?" demanded MacCaUum, 
with an eagerness that clearly showed who had been 
the tormentor of both master and man. 

''Tees, rot his carkiss. Ses he, as sarcy as a 
monkey, and showing his teeth like a biting boss, 
ses he, *the ship's on short 'lowance, and you must 
give up your brine-tub and any other wittles you'se 
got by momin'.' " 

"Well, Giles, well!" the farmer demanded in 
nervous haste, his own alarms returning. 

" Dash my wig, if it didn't take all the fun out o* 
me ; I couldn't sleep, and this momin' I hadn't no 
heart for my breakfast, for no sooner had I sot down, 
when in comes that blackamoor agin. ' Come,' sees 
he, * is the grub ready, I must have your wittles.' At 
that, Danel and Sam sot too hoUerin', Foil swounded, 
and I felt all over and couldn't say nothin'. * Then,* 
ses he, 'I'll give ye till this arternoon,' and now he*s 
comed agin, when I was dissolved to come and tell you, 
and see the rights on't,fop I arn't hada moin'ful to-day." 
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"This is some shameful trick of the under- 
stewards," observed the captain; "done of course to 
annoy and tease you both." 

''What, ain't it true that the ship's short o' 
wittles ?" 

"Certainly not, and you may go and eat your 
pork in comfort." 

"^or, the harfers nitherp" interrogated the 
farmer. 

" Certainly not." 

" If I don't shave that nigger for his trick, my 
name ain't Styles," and slapping the razor energeti- 
cally on his palm, the farmer suddenly thrust out his 
hand to rob his shepherd of a hair to test the keen- 
ness of his weapon for the contemplated purpose, 
but in screwing up his resolution to the feat, Mr. 
Styles had also so savagely screwed up his mouth 
and eyes, and made his face assume so malignant a 
look, that the shepherd, still in an uncomfortable state 
of mind, mistaking his master's object, retreated in 
such haste, that coming against the low poop-rail ho 
instantly made a back somersault and plunged head 
foremost into a huge tun of salt-water, prepared by 
the sailors for the next day's ceremony of Neptune's 
shaving the company ; and from which predicament he 
had to be dragged in a state more wretched and 
lamentable than any he had yet endured on board the 
" Chieftain." 

A glass of grog and a donation from Sydney and 
Percival to buy his exemption from Neptune's razors, 
assisted by the good offices of his wife, soon recon- 
ciled the shepherd to his involuntary bath, and both 
farmer and man, satisfied that neither stock nor store 
would be injured, were restored to good humour 
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and their former contented state of existence ; and the 
hour having arrived for the company to assemble in 
the cabin, Mr. Fercival resumed and completed the 
story of— 

THE FATAL CENTrRY. Past II. 

" ' And this stone, madam — who were the authors 
of so rude a memorial ? ' inquired Captain Monk, 
pointing to the stone, and adding, with a gay laugh, 
* The wag who executed this memento mori had a 
second duel in his mind's eye, for he has adopted the 
economy of the domestic tombstone, and, by putting 
the names and date at the top, left abundant space 
for succeeding monographs. An ordinary blockhead, 
now, would have placed his characters in the centre 
of his ground ; but this one evidently thought the 
tale unconcluded, and has provided margin accord- 
ingly.' 

" * For shame, Captain Monk,' exclaimed Cicely, 
in partly assumed and partly real displeasure at his 
levity. * I shall think you heartless if you speak thus 
flippantly again.' Then turning to Mrs. Trenchard, 
she observed, ' But tell us, dear aunt, did Clara Peve- 
ril's father or uncle never discover the truth of her 
marriage ? Por I feel sure, in my own mind, that she 
was married.' 

** ' Tour sensibility has not deceived you, Cicely. 
About ten years after the death of Mrs. Beecher, the 
chaplain having left the service, on his return from 
India, called on Mr. Peveril, to give to him, as the 
parent of the unfortunate wife, the certificate of her 
marriage, which had, in the agitation of the moment, 
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been left upon the table after the performance of the 
ceremony; so that her memory, though late, was 
fully justified, and her truth and integrity placed 
beyond a doubt. As respects your question, Captain 
Monk,' continued the good lady, turning towards her 
sarcastic friend, * the regiment, receiying sudden orders 
to embark for the Low Countries, commissioned a 
tradesman to execute a tablet with the names of the 
officers, and the date of their death, to be fixed into the 
wall of St. Martin's Church. After the departure of 
the regimfent, the tradesman fell into difficulties, and 
believing no one would ever return to make inquiry 
after his commission, appropriated the money, and 
neglected its execution altogether ; his son, however, 
some years after, feeling some compunction at his 
father's breach of faith, compromised the matter by 
executing this rude stone, and being employed by the 
city to repair the wall, considered the spot where the 
duel was fought as a much better site than the 
chancel of a church, and accordingly placed it in the 
exact spot where Lieutenant Beecher's body was 
found leaning. But now, my dears, as it is growing 
rapidly dark, and I have told you everything in con- 
nection wifli this gloomy story, it is quite time for us 
to go home ; Colonel Trenchard will wonder what has 
befallen us. Gentlemen, I presume you will sup with 
us, as usual.' 

" ^ Neville, madam, will have that pleasure,' re- 
plied Monk, as he gave Cicely his arm, and followed 
their conductress across the fields ; * but my felicity 
for the night must end at the portico of Barton. 
House, as I have to return to barracks and take 
Somerville's guard till midnight, or else,' he said 
in a low, confidential tone to Cicely, as he bent 
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• 

his head to bring his lips on a level with her ear, 
* or else ' 

" * Peace, peace,' replied Cicely gaily, as a slight 
flush of the cheek and eyes showed that she was not 
altogether insensible to the words or voice of the 
speaker ; * now you are speaking for the mere 
pleasure of talking, and the delight it gives you to 
flatter.' 

" At this moment the party entered the barracks, 
and, slowly crossing the quadrangle and front court, 
and passings the guard-room and dragooli on duty, 
stepped out on the broad highway — a continuation of 
Northgate, which led directly to the Isle of Thanet. 
Immediately in front of these barracks, on the oppo- 
site side of the highroad, and surrounded by its own 
pleasure-grounds and shrubbery, stood Barton House, 
the residence of Colonel Trenchard. Having swung 
back the gate and entered the grounds beneath an 
archway of festooning honeysuckle and roses that, 
already heavy with the dews of evening, poured down, 
when shaken, a shower of odorous rain. Monk took 
his leave of the ladies for the night, and, with a light 
jest upon his friend's good fortune in escaping the 
necessity of mounting guard, and a rueful grimace at 
his own ill-luck, he cast a farewell expression of ten- 
derness on his fascinating companion Cicely, and, 
turning on his heel, opened the gate, and, darting 
across the highway, was within the barracks before 
the perfumed shower, shook from the heavy blossoms, 
caused by his impatience, had ceased. 

" Having seen the guard relieved and the ordinary 
duties performed. Monk retired to his apartment to 
await the return of his friend Somerville, before, 
as officer of the watch, taking the last reports of the 
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day. The night was warm and oppressive, and the 
servant had placed the lights on a table near the open 
window, as Monk, throwing down his gauntlets, 
dropped carelessly into a chair, when he caught sight 
of the slip of paper which he had placed in the palm 
of his glove, but which Mrs. Trenchard's story had 
completely banished from his mind. Intending to 
fold it up and inclose it with a few lines to his frieud, 
Monk stretched out his hand to draw it towards him ; 
but though neither actuated by curiosity nor influ- 
enced by feelings of jealousy as he drew the paper 
towards him, he became suddenly aware of every 
letter and expression on its surface, and this without 
either the wish or intention to make himself acquainted 
with its contents. 

"The paper over which his eye had glanced so 
hastily was written in a lady*s neat but trembling 
hand, and contained only the following hasty expres- 
sions: — *The front window at twelve. Be careful; 
the verandah and porch are safe.' That this was an 
appointed interview between Matilda Warren and his 
friend Neville, he had no manner of doubt ; and Monk 
was on the point of inclosing it to the person for 
whom it was unquestionably intended, when a feeling, 
partly of mirth and part of mischief, flashed through 
his mind, and, throwing the paper down on the table, 
he leant back in his chair, and, with a light laugh, let 
his thoughts take the truant direction that the billet 
had provoked. * How do I know,' he said, after a few 
minutes, and speaking aloud, for the flrst time care- 
fully scrutinizing both the paper and the delicately 
formed letters, *but this love's missive, this cupid's 
billet, that seems small enough to have been shot 
from the little urchin's bow, may not have been meant 
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for me? I have no proof of Neville's ownership ; it 
may have been dropped by the fair writer for my 
especial finding. By Jove ! it were a good joke to act 
upon the supposition. Let me see — " Twelve o'clock 
— the verandah is safe," he continued, again referring 
to the slip. * This explicit intelligence is doubtlessly 
meant for my instruction ; but how if Neville should 

be there as well ?' and for a moment the fatal 

duel they had so lately heard recorded flashed on 
Monk's mind, and he bit his lip, and seemed for an 
instant lost in a painful reverie ; at length, springing 
up with a gay laugh, he exclaimed, * Pshaw, that's 
preposterous! I'll keep the appointment; '* faint 
heart never won fair lady," so I'll e'en try what a little 
impudence will do in the way of winning me a mistress. 
Stay ! what if it should be my little coquette Cicely, 
and not her sentimental sister Matilda ? Well, well, 
an hour or two will show.' And, going to his toilet. 
Captain Monk gave his person those little corrective 
touches which are customary before visiting ladies ; 
he then enveloped himself in the ample folds of his 
military cloak, and, going to the adjutant's apartment, 
obtained the countersign for the night, and having 
resigned his assumed duties to Somerville, who just 
then returned to quarters, he passed from the barracks 
and bent his steps in the direction of the city, with 
the intention of killing the time till the hour of the 
assignation. 

" StroUing about the streets till the cathedral 
clock chimed half-past eleven, Monk retraced his 
steps to the house of Colonel Trenchard, though not 
by the same route, for, passing through Westgate, 
traversing North-lane, and crossing Coalharbour- 
fields, round the river to the Mill Bridge, he ap- 
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proached Barton House fipom behind ; and exactly as 
the heavy bell of the cathedral told the first stroke of 
twelve, Monk pushed open the lawn-gate, and ob- 
serving by the starlight — for the moon had not yet 
riseii — that one of the first-floor windows was open, 
without a moment's consideration, and with a laugh 
of inward satisfaction, placed his foot in the lattice- 
work that conducted the jessamine and honeysuckle 
over the front of the house, and grasping the pillars 
that supported the portico over the entrance, ascended 
with agility and despatch to the balcony in front of 
the window, and, leaping over the low breast- work, 
the next moment disappeared through the casement 
into the darkened room beyond. 

" The great bell of the Minster was ringing sharply 
out the * one-two' that indicated the quarter past, 
when the garden-gate was again noiselessly opened, 
and a man, carefully enveloped in a long cloak, passed 
from under the pattering dew-drops from the arching 
creepers, and stood in the centre of the lawn in the 
ftdl light of the moon, which at that moment burst 
from the clouds that had obscured it on the horizon, 
and seemed to race rejoicingly up the blue vault, 
lighting up ^the dark night with a sudden blaze of 
silvery light. 

" The stranger paused for a moment, looking first 
to the front of the house and open window, then 
carefully peering round, finding himself unobserved, 
approached the porch, and, after a moment devoted 
to a careful scrutiny of the means of ascent, placed hia 
foot in the trellis, and with a bound had mounted half 
the distance, when the low voices of persons in the 
room above caused him abruptly to suspend his 
progress. After a few minutes given to intense 
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listening, in which the muttered conference became 
more audible, he carefully descended, and, withdraw- 
ing into the shadow of the porch, stood in profound 
silence, waiting the result. Almost immediately, the 
lattice shook under the heavy tread of a descending 
form, and with a light spring Captain Monk leapt to 
the ground. At the same instant the muffled figure 
started forward, dashing with the force of a powerful 
arm his glove with vindictive passion in the other's 
face, while Major Neville, for he it was who advanced, 
exclaimed between his set teeth — 

*' * Captain Monk, you are a cowardly villain, a 
dishonourable miscreant, who, taking advantage of a 
discovered secret, have well earned the name of 
traitor. Pollow me, sir, at once ; you are armed I 
hope P' 

" * You shall find that I am. Major Neville,' cried 
Monk, speaking in deep emotion and in a subdued 
tone, withdrawing the handkerchief he had used to 
hide the blood that followed the blow from Neville's 
glove ; * and had you twenty lives to lose, by the 
God above ! you should render me a fearful account 
of them.' 

" "Without another word, he sprang to the gate, 
and the two men, bent on such terrible revenge, side 
by side, but in a fearfiil silence, hurried up the 
lane, crossed the highroad, and giving the word to 
the challenge of the sentinel, entered the inclosure, 
traversed its deserted courts and, still in the same 
implacable and moody silence, quitted it by the rear, 
crossed the military road, and, leaping the low stile at 
a bound, hurried over the damp grass of the North 
Holmes, till, almost out of breath with the speed at 
which they had traversed the limited distance, they 
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turned tbe angle of the wall, and halted on the 
narrow path in front of that stone which, with such 
different feelings, they had left so short a time before*. 

" Both men were too engrossed in the deadly ani- 
mosity of their hearts, and the wild tumult which the 
knowledge of injury and insult evoked in either 
breast, to cast one thought on the pale, trembling, 
and half-distracted Matilda, as, with one hand con- 
vulsively pressed on her side, to still the violent 
throbbings of her heart, and the other grasping the 
window-frame for support, she stood in the gloom of 
the chamber, gazing in bewildered horror upon the 
hurried scene that was enacted beneath ; and it was 
some moments after the angry disputants had left 
the garden, and the last echo of their hasty feet had 
died away upon the ear, before she could devise a 
remedy, or rouse herself sufficiently to take any 
course of action. When the brain is powerfully 
excited, a kind of prescience takes place of ordinary 
reason, filling the mind with a knowledge of confir- 
matory facts which could not generally be obtained 
but by the slower process of inductive reasoning. 
So it was in the present instance, for, though she did 
not hear their muttered passion, she saw the blow, 
and understood the anger and resentment that in- 
flamed the passions of either speaker ; and, though a 
word would have explained all, one was too deeply 
injured to receive it, and the other too incensed to 
offer explanation; and, when they left, there was 
vsdth Matilda a perfect conviction that they would 
bend their steps to the scene of the former duel, and, 
where they had so lately stood in friendship, consum- 
mate their kindred animosity in blood. 

" Awaking with a start jfrom the dreamy apathy 
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that paralyzed her faculties, and shaking off the 
dreadful nightmare that sat with frightful horror on 
her heart, Matilda rushed distractedly from the 
window, hastening, with rapid but noiseless steps, 
down the stairs, unchained the door, and instantly 
passing out, alone and regardless of all fear, dead to 
aU considerations of personal propriety, crossed the 
lawn, gained the lane, and, flying along the deserted 
road, darted past the astounded sentry at the gates, 
till, with unabated speed, she reached the centre of 
the quadrangle, the residence of the head-quarters. 
Prom frequent visits with her uncle, familiar with 
the commandant's apartments, she flew up the stairs, 
bursting, without notice or apology, into the room of 
the commanding officer. Throwing herself at the 
feet of the amazed colonel, she seized his hand as he 
sat reading at a table, when, pouring forth the anguish 
of her heart in the wildest accents of despair, she be- 
sought him instantly to fly to the rescue and succour 
of his best officers. 

" It was some moments before Colonel "Withertbn 
could recover from the surprise into which the abrupt 
and distracted appearance of his visitor had thrown 
him, and yet longer before he could clearly comprehend 
the cause of her visit, or the request that she so 
wildly importuned him to grant. "When, however, 
he did clearly understand the purport of her petition. 
Colonel "Witherton rose hastily, and, summoning an 
orderly, gave his commands and dismissed him on his 
errand, while, buckling on his sword, and throwing 
his cloak over his shoulders, he returned to the table, 
where Matilda, on her knees, with folded hands, was, 
in speechless agony, endeavouring to frame her dis- 
tracted thoughts into prayer. 
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" Gently raising her almost insensible form, Colo- 
nel Witherton placed her in his chair, and, bidding 
her remain quiet till his return, was about to quit 
the room, when the startling sound of the rat, tat, 
tat, rat, broke on the ear as the drummer from 
the court below beat the sharp reveille, when, spring- 
ing to her feet, she darted out of the chamber, 
and before the colonel had reached the jfibpst landing, 
was already by the side of the provost's guard, while 
through the clear night, and oyer the sleeping town, 
the ruff of the drum, as the rattling notes of the 
rappel echoed from street to street, or were flung 
from tower and gate, pealing over the hushed city, 
like a sudden beat to arms. 

** ' In what direction did you say, madam ? ' de- 
manded Colonel Witherton, as he left his quarters, 
and turning towards Matilda, who, with bent form 
and wringing hands, stood at the head of the fifteen 
or twenty men who in loose order were drawn up in 
front of the officers' mess-house. 

" * Oh ! speak not, but follow ! It will be too 
late — ^too late — ^follow me,' she exclaimed, as, throw- 
ing back the hair which had escaped from its confining 
bands, and hung like a blinding veil before her eyes, 
she rushed impatiently forward, and turning round, 
waved her arm in an imploring gesture to advance. 

" Colonel "Witherton stepped into the open ranks, 
and, giving the order to close up and march, the 
provost-marshal, who had held a brief conference with 
his superior officer, sprang to the head of the guard, 
which, with a firm and rapid step, advanced in the 
direction indicated by Matilda, who, with both hands 
pressed firmly on her side, flitted in front of the 
column, ever and anon turning round in her im- 
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patience to note how near they followed her steps, or 
pausing with beseeching importunity as the guard, 
challenged by the different sentries, gave out the re- 
sponse, ' The provost-marshal,' and again hurried on, 
till clear of the barracks and entering th^ field, where 
the tread of the men, deadened by the damp grass, 
produced only a muffled sound, she approached the 
provost, and in a low, deep whisper said, * This is the 
spot. Hark, do you hear the clash of swords ? ' 

** "With a motion of his hand, the marshal arrested 
the march of his men, and for a moment listened in- 
tently, but could detect no sound. Matilda, however, 
rendered more acute from the state of nervous tension 
of her whole frame, raised her hand, and pointing to 
the shadow that fell from the high wall beyond, ex- 
claimed in a suppressed shriek, * It was a groan,' and, 
rushing forward in the direction she had indicated, 
was instantly followed in a parallel line by the officers 
and men. 

" Gaining the path and skirting the wall, Matilda 
seemed rather to fly than walk, as her light robes, 
seen through the shade, gavQ her form the shadowy 
aspect of a spirit, till, abruptly turning the angle, she 
emerged into a flood of moonlight and confronted the 
dreadful spectacle her fears had too truly presaged, 
while at the same moment the soldiers halted at the 
gate facing the deadly group. 

" Leaning with his back on the wall, and covering 
the fatal stone with his person, with his head resting 
on his chest, and his arms depending motionless by 
his side, was the dead and bleeding body of Captain 
Monk. A few paces removed, and standing erect 
and motionless as a statue, with his sword smeared 
a-nd bloody to the hilt, and gleaming ghastly in his 
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clenched hand, stood Major Neville. His eyes were 
open, and the void, freezing stare that looked from 
them seemed more chill and cavernous from the livid 
circle that surrounded their orbits, and the ashy pale- 
ness of the lips and brow, on which large drops of 
moisture stood out like a beaded sweat. 

" "With a shriek of despair Matilda threw herself 
on her knees before the human statue that confronted 
her, and, with upraised arms and folded hands, called 
wildly on his name, beseeching him by every epithet 
of love to speak to her — to hear her vindication — to 
forgive — to pardon her ; till, awed by the silent form 
and ghastly rigidity to which she spoke in vain, she 
hid her face in her hands, and, with a shudder that 
convulsed her frame, burst into sobs of heart-broken 
anguish. 

" * I have avenged you,' murmured the form before 
her, with a hollow whisper that sounded as if it issued 
more from the grave than mortal lips, so low, indis- 
tinct, and unlife-like was its tone, and so thrilling its 
effect on the hearer. The next moment the tall body 
fell with a crash at her feet, and Matilda, springing 
up with a shriek, flung herself, in the abandonment 
of her sorrow, on the breast of her prostrate lover, 
while the officers and men rushed in through the 
gate, to offer what assistance was in their power. At 
the same time Colonel "Witherton kindly but forcibly 
removed Matilda from the body, that the surgeon, 
who at that moment joined the group, might examine 
into the nature of their wbunds. 

" * What is your opinion, doctor ?' demanded the 
colonel, as Matilda, having fainted, hung insensible 
over his arm. 

" * Captain Monk is dead, sir ; he could not have 
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lived a moment after this wound ; it is through the 
heart.' 

" ' And Major Neville ?' he asked, as the surgeon, 
kneeling by his patient, tore open the uniform to ex- 
amine the wounds on his person, and, feeling his 
heart, threw the cloak over the body, and, rising to 
his feet, replied — 

"'Not yet dead.' 

" * Here, my men, spread the cloaks on your 
muskets, and carry the major to his quarters; the 
rest bring in the body of the Captain,' exclaimed 
Colonel Witherton, as he unfastened his own cloak 
and wrapped it round the form of the unconscious 
Matilda. 

** Laying their muskets on the grass, and covering 
them with their cloaks, they carefully placed Major 
Neville on one and the body of Captain Monk on the 
other, and on these military biers the soldiers, at- 
tended by the provost and the doctor, silently took 
up their officers, and in solemn stillness moved off 
with their burdens, as the colonel, taking the in- 
sensible Matilda in his arms, followed mournfully 
after. 

" Many weeks elapsed before the flickering life 
that lingered in such doubtful existence round the 
heart of the prostrate and enfeebled major, had set- 
tled into positive vitality, and the bright months of 
summer had already deepened into the shade* of 
autumn before life could be said fairly to have re- 
sumed its empire over the attenuated form of the 
once manly and powerful frame of Major Neville. As 
winter set in, and it became possible to remove him 
from the wearisome scene of his sick chamber, heavy 
bail at the same time being tendered for his appear- 
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ance before the judicial tribunal, and the utmost in- 
terest of his family being exerted, that the wounded 
officer might be permitted by short stages to be re- 
moved to Dover, and ultimately, during the brief 
peace, through France to the south of It^ly, to re- 
cruit his exhausted system. 

" A court-martial had already dismissed him from 
his majesty's service, for having fought a duel without 
seconds ; and a coroner's jury, taking the same view 
of the case, returned a verdict of wilful murder; 
so that should he, under the benign influence of a 
more congenial climate, and the natural vigour of his 
constitution, ultimately recover his former health, 
there seemed every probability that Mr. Neville 
would only revisit his native country to meet the 
sentence and endure the fate of a murderer. 

" The family of Colonel Trenchard quitted Canter- 
bury almost immediately after the duel, and retired to a 
villa in the neighbourhood of Palermo, in Sicily, where 
the state of Mrs. Trenchard's health for a long time 
caused the most serious apprehension in the mind of her 
husband and friends. The remarkable coincidence of 
the duel being again connected with her family, could 
not fail to produce the most serious consequences on her 
health; and though the ceaseless assiduity of lier 
friends, the best medical treatment, and the repose and 
beauty of her residence, in time restored her frame 
to much of its wonted vigour, her spirits never rallied, 
she looked on the tragical issue of the last event as a 
preordained fatality that not only now, but in time to 
come, was destined to overshadow the annals and 
happiness of her family with a calamity that, to her 
excited imagination, had all the terrible impress of a 
prophecy and a curse. 
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" Por a long period tlie major's life was doubtful, 
and, till he was pronounced beyond the ordinary 
chances of danger, Matilda had been his devoted and 
untiring companion, dividing the constant duty of 
ministering to that recovery on which her own life 
and happiness so intimately depended, and sharing, 
through weeks and months, with the nurses, the 
fatigue and anxieties of an existence that oscillated 
so long and doubtfully between the balance of life 
and death. When Neville was pronounced fit for 
removal, Matilda sought in a religious house of noted 
piety, near Palermo, shelter and solitude, waiting the 
issue of events, to determine whether she would take 
the veil among her adopted sisterhood, or return 
once more to the world, and the enjoyment of social 
life, while Cicely, till the coming home of her parents, 
took up her residence with her aunt and Colonel 
Trenchard, near Palermo, where she could attend to 
the comfort of her dear relative, and from time to 
time visit her sorrowing cousin. 

" At the end of two years, Neville, completely 
restored to health and vigour, returned to Eng- 
land. Having surrendered himself to the laws of 
his country, he stood a long and patient trial, and 
was, owing to the lapse of time, which had mellowed 
down the; incidents, and by the able exposition of 
facts made in his defence, fully acquitted. 

" What were the circumstances that transpired 
in Matilda's apartment between herself and Captain 
Monk on the night of the duel, and which led to that 
fatal encounter, though communicated to the family, 
were never publicly known, until in justification of 
the lady's honour, and to modify the charge of wilful 
murder upon which the major was indicted for fight- 
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ing a duel without seconds, the real events of that 
interview, with prior facts connected with it, were 
then for the first time fully divulged. 

" From the circumstances then made known, it 
appeared that, from the first occasion of seeing Ma- 
tilda Warren, when, on the arrival of the regiment, 
the major was introduced by his commanding officer 
to Colonel Trenchard and his family, Neville had con- 
ceived a profound and ardent affection for her. On 
Matilda's part, the handsome person and the calm, 
unobtrusive demeanour of the gallant and soldierly 
Neville had awakened a corresponding interest, which, 
in one of her sensitive nature, quickly deepened into 
all the devoted fervour of true and maidenly love; 
and, with such feelings of mutual regard, the lovers 
were not long in conveying to each other a true know- 
ledge of the state of their affections. 

" When once made certain and happy in the 
conviction of Matilda's love, Neville, having a most 
imperious and exacting relative to consider — one who 
could materially mar or advance his prospects — at 
once proposed, before formally breaking his intentions 
to Colonel Trenchard, to consult and solicit his coun- 
tenance and approbation to his marriage. For this 
purpose he secretly sought and obtained a leave of 
absence from his regiment ; but, at the last moment, 
dreading to leave his Matilda to the danger of fresh 
suitors, and those evils which lovers usually appre- 
hend in separation, especially as his absence would 
extend to some months, he ultimately overcame Ma- 
tilda's natural scruples to a private marriage, by 
assuring her, among other arguments to disarm her 
opposition, that, should his uncle refuse his consent, 
and consequently deprive him of the inheritance he 
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expected, he would sell out of the service, and with 
the proceeds of his commission emigrate to America, 
and, taking possession of an estate left to him by his 
brother in Maryland, spend the rest of his life blessed 
with her society, and in the enjoyment of rural peace 
and happiness. 

" "Where the heart is willing, the judgment is easily 
led; and Matilda loved him too sincerely long to 
oppose whatever would please and satisfy the pleader 
she valued so dearly. Arrangements were accordingly 
made ; and early in the morning of that eventful day, 
the lovers had met by appointment near Harbledown, 
and a postchaise being in waiting quickly carried them 
to Ospringe, where, by previous arrangement, they 
were married, and back again at Barton House, as if 
returned from a morning walk, in time to join the 
family at breakfast. The note Neville had so care- 
lessly dropped was written at his desire, that he might 
visit his wife for a short time before starting the fol- 
lowing morning, on his embassy to his uncle, who 
resided, for the benefit of his health, at Nice. 

When Monk so abruptly presented himself in the 
room where she was waiting for her husband, and 
stood in all his natural vivacity before the alarmed 
Matilda, she, instantly dreading the consequences of 
a misconception of motives, at once, and with more 
fortitude and resolution than she usually displayed, 
threw herself on the generosity of her visitor, and told 
him the secret of their marriage and the real state of 
affairs. Touched by her distress, ashamed of his own 
folly, and grateful for this mark of her confidence, 
Monk promised to wait below for the arrival of Ne- 
ville, tell him of his error, and apologize for his in- 
trusion; and then, respectfully pressing her hand, 
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instantly quitted the room and descended the balcony, 
where, but for the intemperate haste and insulting 
blow of Neville, all the apology one gentleman could 
offer to another, his friend would gladly have proffered. 
But the issue was unfortunately different, and the 
fatal catastrophe resulted. 

" There was too much sincerity in Matilda's nature, 
and she was too devotedly and absolutely his own, for 
Neville to doubt for one moment the truth of his 
wife's statement ; but he was resolved, unless honour- 
ably acquitted, never to consummate a marriage so 
inauspiciously begun ; hence Matilda's retirement to 
a convent and their long separation. 

" The uncle, when informed of the entire story, and 
subsequently introduced to Matilda, at once accepted 
her as his neice, and Neville's idea of emigration to 
his maternal estates was consequently for ever ex- 
ploded from their thoughts or wishes. It was not, 
however, for several years, nor till after the death of 
Mrs. Trenchard, when surrounded by her family, that 
Mrs. Neville with her husband, now in possession of 
his uncle's estates, returned to England, and took up 
their permanent residence in the family mansion in 

Somersetshire. 

# * * * * 

" One moonlight night, some months after the duel, 
and when public curiosity (which had brought people 
from the remotest part of the country to view a spot 
rendered so remarkable by the double catastrophe) 
had somewhat subsided, a very old and infirm man, 
whom rumour gave out as the descendant of the 
original sculptor engaged to erect the tablet to the 
memory of the first duellists, was discovered alone, 
and with no light but that of the moon, tracing the 
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remaining names of Monk and Neville, with the date 
of the duel, to complete a memorial that, after the 
lapse of a century and a half, still stands^ as it will 
probably continue for ages, to identify a spot so fatal, 
and keep alive the memory of the tragical events at 
once so strangely connected with the regiment in. 
which they occurred, and to the city where the 
mournful circumstances were enacted." 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Mr. Stuart's BeflectionB on the'Carelessness of Sailors as Bespects 
their own Safety— The Eirst Mate's Story of "The Boat 
Adrift." 

" We sailors are proyerbially the most careless people 
in the world," began Mr. Stuart, on the following 
evening, as he took a seat in the cabin near the door, 
in case his services should be needed on deck, the 
ship being in charge of the second mate ; '^ and 
though for ever surrounded by danger, and often by- 
death, there is no class of men who take less precau- 
tion to save themselves from either the one or the 
other. In the first place, there is, perhaps, not one 
sailor in three who can swim, though at any moment 
he may fall from the rigging into the harbour, or be 
jerked from the yards into the angry ocean. Again, 
the number of boats carried is often shamefully dis- 
proportionate to the number of lives that, in case of 
misfortune, would be crowded into them. In the 
case of the * Chieftain,' it is true, there is no such 
charge to be made, she being well found in that re- 
spect. Those boats that they have are too often most 
negligently attended to, and instead of each one 
having a locker supplied with tools, spare line, fishing 
hooks, a few kegs of water lashed xmder the seats, 
oars, rudder, and a sail, aU stowed away under the 
gunwale, and in readiness at any moment for what- 
ever emergency might happen, seven times out often. 
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when one of the boats is launched for instant service, 
suppose she escapes the dangers of unshipping and 
launching, it is not, in all probability, till she is crowded 
with terrified people, that a wild search is made by 
some more provident mind for an oar, loose spars, or 
any trifle that, in the confusion, can be found, and 
flung into the boat, that no sooner has pushed offfrom 
the foundering ship, than their utter destitution stares 
them in the face — ^a crowded boat, already ankle deep 
in water, and probably leaking through every seam, 
with nothing but the naked hand to bale out the slowly 
encroaching ruin ; or such vain resources, to arrest, 
for a time, a certain fate, as a jacket or some garment, 
to soak up the fast-leaking sea. Perhaps not a 
draught of water, not a single biscuit to support for 
an hour the sinking strength of so many half-clothed 
and shivering wretches, and with often but one fragile 
oar to keep the craft from foundering at every wave, 
or propel their bark over leagues of a stormy sea. My 
own experience and observation justifies me in sayingf 
many hundreds of lives would be yearly saved if but 
the commonest precautions were insisted on as regards 
the fittings of every ship's boats before they are 
allowed to quit the harbour from which they sail. 
This story, however, has nothing to censure in that 
respect, for it is a record of a simple going adrift from 
shore, and is, perhaps, only mentionable as showing 
the opposite nature of two boys, as developed under 
the same circumstances, and the display of ingenuity 
and resources by a very young lad placed in a dan- 
gerous predicament. I need not hesitate to say that 
the adventure occurred to a member of my own family, 
and though the finding of the body may look like , 
a romance, the circumstance was, nevertheless, true. 
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though the ties of relationship were not exactly the 
same which I propose giving them. With this pre- 
face, ladies and gentlemen, I will begin my storj of 

"THE BOAT ADEIFT. 
" The disposition and character of boys, as of men 
and women, are never so well illustrated as under the 
pressure of sudden misfortune or unexpected accident ; 
and a man may pass through life the unknown posses- 
sor of qualities of the highest order, which might have 
lain undeveloped and unsuspected in his nature, but 
for some fortuitous circumstance that accidentally 
called them into existence. 

" Near the bottom or western extremity of that 
glorious sheet of water, the estuary of the Pirth or 
Prith of Perth, and on its southern shore, there stands 
a little seaport town called Borrowstounnesg, but better 
known under its contraction of Bo'ness. The town 
itself has nothing particular to recommend it to notice, 
whilst its trade, from its vicinity to the Clyde and 
Perth Canal, depends principally on its coasters, if I 
except the great stir caused in its lethargic existence 
by the going out and the return of two or three North 
Sea whalers, which, belonging to the port, owned by 
the wealthier inhabitants, and being vessels of six or 
eight hundred tons, are consequently leviathans in 
comparison to the coasting schooner or clumsy sloop 
usually frequenting the port, and which are looked 
upon with no little pride and ostentation by the natives 
themselves. . 

" It was about five o'clock in the afternoon of a 

beautiful day in August, somewhere about the year 

, 1825, when two boys, who had just quitted school, 

strolled down to the beach, the tide being out, tg 
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amuse themselves by looking for * whelks' or peri- 
winkles, which, clustering on the low, bleak rocks and 
boulders which, a little way from the town, studded 
the shore, ran far out into the sea. Having displaced 
their books, and filled their satchels with an abundant 
harvest of mussels, periwinkles, and clams, and being 
desirous of some recreation after their toil, it was pro- 
posed by one of them, Alexander, or, as he was in- 
variably called, Sandy Miller, that they should wade 
out to the end of the rocks, where they formed a low, 
irregular peninsula, and have a ride in the trim little 
boat that, riding in deep water, was moored by a 
painter to a ring let into the rock, for the especial use 
of the fishermen or seafaring men who preferred having 
their pet craft always afloat, not only to keep her 
stented and free from leak, but more particularly to 
be out of the reach of all mischievous urchins and 
schoolboys in particular. At high water these rocks 
were well covered by the tide, and the boat rode as 
safe as if anchored by a kedge, and even at dead ebb 
there was always sufficient sea to let her * ride easy.' 

" * It's Duncan Macfarlane's,' continued Sandy, as 
he roUed up his corduroy trousers preparatory to 
wading ; ' and he's awa' to Cramond Brig wi' Jame- 
son, the cooper, to hae a gill, and he'll no be back this 
while to fash us.* And he shook his red head with 
inward satisfaction, as, after knocking the sand out of 
his blue bonnet, he secured it on his head. 

" * How do you ken a' that ?' demanded his more 
staid companion, Walter or "Watty Johnstone, a dark- 
eyed, dark-haired, intelligent lad of the same age, as, 
having taken the like precaution with his trousers, he 
stowed away their books and heavy satchels in a nook 
of the rocks till their return. 
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" * I heard him tell the cooper's wife he was going 
to see ane o' the Elders, and ye ken that's a droothy 
job wi' Duncan, so we'll no ha'e ony hindrance. Here 
goes, Watty !' and Sandy dashed into the sea, stamp- 
ing, and plunging, and flinging the water over his 
body and head in a cataract of foam, as he floundered 
about in all the exuberance of youthful ardour. 
Watty was by no means slow in following, and after 
curvetting about like young steeds and getting them- 
selves thoroughly wet, they quickly reached the 
coveted boat, and, each grasping an opposite side of 
the gunwale, soon hitched themselves over the thwarts. 
Unfastening the end of the painter, and letting the 
boat drift to the full length of its tether, they began 
by pulling her. suddenly in, and letting her recoil with 
the tide, amusing themselves by repeating the process, 
till at length, tired with the monotony of their play, 
they spread out their legs, and planting them firmly 
against the sides of the boat, began the more exciting 
process of rocking the cutter from side to side, get- 
ting such a momentum that her gunwales scooped in 
the \^ter at every oscillation. At length, growing 
weary of this sport, the two boys lay down in the 
stern sheets, and as they stretched themselves on the 
warm seats, basking in the afternoon sun, Watty 
began telling his companion the wonderful stories he 
had just been reading in a book his aunt had sent him 
from Edinburgh; tiU, growing drowsy, and finding 
that Sandy's exclamations of wonder grew more faint, 
and at length ceased entirely, he closed his eyes him- 
self, and, after a few dreamy, unconscious expressions, 
finally, like his companion, fell asleep. Their partial 
immersion in the sea, with their subsequent exertions, 
combined with the heat of the weather, and the sooth- 
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ing monotony of tlie slow undulating motion of the 
boat, all tended to prolong their slumber and rock 
them into the most profound sleep — a sleep that, for 
more than ten hours, was unbroken by the faintest 
motion or murmur. 

"*Dear me, it's cauld!' exclaimed Sandy, half 
awake. * Mither ! Jamie's gotten a' the claes again,' 
muttering some domestic complaint against his bro- 
ther; then, in a more wakeful voice, he added with 
some irritation, * I'll let you ken th' mom', I hae na' 
got a scart o' claes.' And, turning suddenly round 
in his imaginary bed, Sandy rolled among the bilge 
water at the bottom of the boat. 

" * G-uid Lord ! it is night, and we ha'e na' gane 
hame !' cried "Watty, as he sat upright on his seat and 
rubbed his eyes. 

" ' Oh ! oh ! oh ! and it's flood-tide, and we'll no win 
hame till momin', oh dear ! oh ! oh !' exclaimed Sandy, 
climbing up and looking over the gunwale at the 
heaving and ink-like pool around them, and wringing 
his hands and swaying his body in all the anguish of 
despair. 

" * Oh 1 my mither, my mither, what'U become of 
my mither!' ejaculated Watty, as he bent his head 
and pressed his rough bonnet to his eyes. But con- 
quering his own grief, he went over to his companion, 
whose moans and lamentations were pitiful in the 
extreme, and putting his arm round his neck, said 
soothingly, 'Whist, whist, Sandy dear, you'll no 
win hame in the momin', for we're no aff Cobby's 
Head, but out far — ^far out at sea. It's sae mirk and 
dark, I canna' just tell where, but,' he added sud- 
denly, pointing through the gloom that surrounded 
them to a mysterious mass of black, that seemed to 

V 
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tower suddenly over them, *if that is na' the Bass 
Eock, I never seed onything sae like it ; whist, now 
Sandy, whist.' 

" * But what are we to do, Watty, and what'll 
guide us hame ?' 

" * The Lord will guide us hame, Sandy ; the Lord 
is just as muckle here as in the kirk, and He'll no let us 
die. But we canna' do onything afore it's light. It's 
only my mither I'm fearmg for, my puir mither; she'll 
tak on sae sair. Yes, as sure as death, that's the 
Bass,' he exclaimed suddenly, as the set of the tide 
and the low moaning wind that crept over the water 
carried them under the lea of the island, and the, huge 
granite rock, in its vague, undefined bulk and gloom, 
seemed to hang over them. The two boys held their 
breath with a sense of mysterious awe, as they swept 
by the desert spot, once the fearful prison-house of 
Scottish patriots. When once clear of its sheltering 
bulwarks, the breeze that was blowing due eastward 
caught their boat, and, aided by the ebbing tide, car- 
ried her quickly over the bosom of the dark water. 

"The two poor boys sat huddled together for 
warmth, for the night had grown excessively cold, 
their two pale faces the only visible objects in the 
gloom that surrounded them ; at the same time, the 
increasing wind, and the steady rise and fall of the 
boat, told the youthful sailors too plainly that they 
were rapidly working their way into the German 
Ocean, while that long, sighing breath of the sea 
that, in hissing cadence, speaks of the majesty of 
ocean, told their sensitive ears that they had left all 
neighbourhood of land and rock behind, and were 
away far jGpom shore or aid upon the boundless deep. 

** Never did the shipwrecked mariner look more 
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eagerly for land, than did "Watty strive to pierce the 
gloom of night for the first streaks of morning ; and 
at length, bursting through the dense haze that hung 
over the water like a pall, the light slowly began to 
glimmer, at first faintly, and, by degrees gaining power, 
threw a sort of misty twilight over the scene. 

" As soon as the morning was sufficiently light for 
observation, "Watty discovered that they were far out 
at sea indeed. St. Abb's Head, with the opening into 
the Perth, was just dimly visible in the west, while to 
the east the long heavy roll of waves, with their white 
crests, showed that they were drifting fast upon the 
skirts of some expended gale. All was solitude and 
desolation — ^not a sail was visible, and what was seen 
of land bore that drenched and dreary look that fills 
the heart with a chili amd shuddering despondency. 
Finding how utterly useless it was to attempt to cheer 
or encourage Sandy, who sat piteously weeping and 
moaning, Watty, as soon as it was broad daylight, set 
about making some attempts at rescue. For this pur- 
pose he took a close inventory of all the appliances 
on board, and considerably cheered Uy the investiga- 
tion, called upon his companion to help him in his 
task. 

" The first things he discovered and put in requi- 
sition were a short mast with block and tackle, and 
under the stem sheets, a lug and jib sail, which, with 
one oar, the boat's rudder, and a coil of small rope 
and a hank of twine, comprised the whole of the 
boat's stores. The first thing Watty did was to fit 
on to its stanchions the rudder, and attach the 
tiller to steer by ; then, calling Sandy to his aid, the 
two boys contrived to step their mast — no very diffi- 
cult feat, as there was a hole in the cross seat for it 
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to fit into ; then, having got their lug sail in order, 
"Wattj put his helm hard up, and making his little bark 
revolve on her keel, and laying her head to the west, 
left the tiller in Sandy's hand, as, leaping forward 
with alacrity, he seized the halyard, and, with the 
pride of a Columbus, hoisted his sail, returning in- 
stantly to the stern to take the management of his 
craft. While these preparations were in progress, 
Sandy had been quiet ; but no sooner was the little 
bustle consequent on them over, than he relapsed into 
his former lamentations, at the same time complain- 
ing bitterly of the cold in his feet and of hunger ; 
both boys, as is the custom in Scotland with children 
of a certain grade, more from economy than from 
necessity, being barefooted. For the first of these 
complaints Watty soon found a remedy, and taking 
his own and Sandy's bonnet, he tied one round 
the instep of each foot, so as entirely to envelop his 
extremities in a pair of thick and warm socks ; and, 
feeling in his jacket, where he remembered to have 
left a part of his school * piece,' or luncheon, he 
drew forth about half a scon — a kind of tough cake, 
made of oatmeal and potatoes — and, breaking off 
about an inch, which he put into his pocket, gave the 
rest to Sandy, who, without any ceremony, at once 
fell to and devoured it. 

" * What's that bittock for, Watty ? ' he inquired, 
when he had made an end of the last morsel. 

"*To try and 'get us a dinner,' replied his com- 
panion ; " for I've been thinking a' the time you was 
greetin', and I'm goin' to bait a line, and try and 
catch a haddy.' 

" ' But sposin' ye did, we couldna' eat it raw,' 
was the melancholy reply. 
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" * IVe just thought o' a' that,' rejoined Watty, 
as, putting the tiller under his arm, he began 
tying on an old hook he had found in the locker of 
the boat to the end of his hank of twine, and having 
artfully secured the piece of bannock to its barb, 
made fast the one extremity to the seat beside him, 
and giving the other a free lurch, threw it far astern 
with a sailor-like heave. 

" Observing that any employment, if it was only 
eating, had the effect of quieting Sandy's apprehen- 
sions, and stilling his distressing moan (that, like 
the Highland coronach, or wail for the dead, he con- 
tinued with an unbroken and dispiriting chant of dis- 
tress), Watty set him to bale out the bilge water and 
tide that, partly oozing through the planks, and partly 
the result of their own sport, lay for above a foot deep 
at the bottom of the boat, by means of a couple of 
old tin saucepans that, kept for that purpose, lay 
under some rubbish at the bows. I have before ob- 
served that the wind was westerly, and consequently 
blowing directly in the teeth of their way back ; but 
boys who havjB been brought up in a seaport early 
acquire certain nautical facts, that to one realed more 
inland would appear impossible. The knowledge of 
tacking was one of these ; and Watty was well aware 
that, if he could only manage the difficult manoeuvre 
of sailing zigzag, or from side to side, without cap- 
sizing his boat, he should be able to make some, 
but not considerable way towards his destination. 

" In this manner, while Sandy was baling the boat, 
Watty kept steering his little vessel till near midday ; 
and though St. Abb's Head was certainly more dis- 
tinct, and the entrance to the Frith of Forth more 
defined, he was obliged to admit that, in the six or 
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seven hours that had passed, his progress was far from 
encouraging, mainly, as he admitted to Sandy, from 
the bad trim of his boat, * and the wind aye slipping 
out o' his sail.' In this dilemma the boy showed an 
amount of contriyance that would have done credit to 
an older head. It is true his faculties were sharpened 
by dauger and the love of life, and he felt the absolute 
necessity of getting well into the Perth before night, 
or the rising of the wind, for should it blow them 
farther out to sea again in the dark, he felt convinced 
every chance of escape must be destroyed. 

" Giving up the tiller to Sandy, he set vigorously 
to work, and by means of pieces of rope joined the 
loose spar or boom of his lug to the mast, and attach- 
ing the sail itself by nooses of rope run round the 
mast, very soon converted the free and unmanageable 
lug into a snug and compact mainsail. This done, he 
next inserted the handle extremity of his oar into 
the hawser hole at the bows of the boat, and attaching 
the blade of it by means of a taut line to the cap of 
his mast, very soon rigged a good bowsprit, upon 
which, by means of his double block and pulley, he 
in a shoft time hoisted the small jib-sail which he had 
found with the lug. "With a feeling of innocent pride 
that conquered the acute hunger and exhaustion 
which the poor boy felt, he resumed his place at the 
helm, and for a moment laughed with exultation, as the 
effect of his ingenuity became apparent ; for no sopner 
did the boat feel the influence of the wind on her new 
rig, than, like an impatient horse pulling on the bridle, 
she bounded forward, and dashing obliquely through 
the water, sent the spray from her hows in a shower 
of glittering foam. Like a youthful rider testing the 
mettle of his steed, "Watty tried his little bark by the 
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nicest touches of the rudder, seeing how far in safety- 
he might let her fall off from the wind, and how near 
he could sail to it, on an even keel. "While engrossed 
in this practical lesson, Sandy, who took no interest 
in any ohject for more than a moment, was just re- 
lapsing into his customary complaint, when, looking 
astern, he exclaimed suddenly to his companion, and 
with more cheerfulness than he had yet exhibited — 

" * My word, Watty, there's a fish at the line ; I 
seed the glint o' its fins V So, indeed, it was, and the 
delighted hoys had soon the pleasure of hauling in a 
fine large haddock. As the steering of the boat was 
too delicate and important a trust to be given to 
Sandy, Watty merely gave directions, while the pro- 
cess of preparing the fish for dinner, or rather supper 
— for it was already sunset — ^fell entirely on the former. 
Taking the largest of the old saucepans, and punching 
the sides and bottom full of holes, Sandy cut up one 
of the seats into chips and splinters, which placing 
in the saucepan with a few nubbles of coal that had 
been picked out of the bilge water, he next struck a 
light in the tinder-box, which most of such boats 
carry in the locker, for lighting the pipes of the crew, 
and soon, by means of his breath, blew the whole 
into a flame. While his fire was kindling, Sandy next 
cleaned his fish, and with his gulley, or pocket-knife — 
the great acquisition of all boys — cut it into pieces 
to suit the capacity of the smaller saucepan, which, 
having been washed and a few holes stopped with 
bits of oakum, was filled with salt water, and the fish 
being put in it, the whole was inserted in the larger 
vessel and placed on the fire ; while Sandy took his 
seat by the extemporized grate, to keep it steady and 
attend to the feeding of the fire. For some time 
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during these culinary preparations, and whicli seemed 
to give Sandy a temporary pleasure, Watty had been 
keeping his eyes fixed steadily upon an object that, at 
some distance in the water, had attracted his atten- 
tion. * I'm thinking, Sandy,' he said at last, * yon's a 
waife, an' there's been a wreck somewhere hereaway ; 
I'se just see.' And putting his boat on the other 
tack, he soon placed her alongside a large, heavy trunk, 
that, with iron clips, was floating with its lid on the 
surface of the water. To get it into the boat was out 
of the question, both from its size and weight, but to 
allow it to go adrift again was not to be thought of. 
After a close examination, two iron handles were dis- 
covered attached to its sides ; to one of these, after much 
difficulty, a rope was made fast, and the trunk taken 
astern in tow. By the time this was done, the fish was 
considered sufficiently cooked for their impatient appe- 
tites, and placing the pieces on the seat before them, 
the two boys with their knives made a rapid and 
abundant meal ; though the appeasing of one appetite 
only gave increased poignancy to the other, thirst, and 
Sandy's complaints for water were more distressing to 
hear than his murmurings had been for food. Though 
suffering intensely from the same privation himself, 
"Watty did all he could to divert his companion's mind 
from brooding on his suffering, and began to tell him 
the adventures of an uncle of his, his father's brother, 
who was once in a boat at sea for ten days without 
water, and how, afterwards, he got a ship of his own, 
and traded between the G^old Coast of AMca and the 
Spanish main in gold-dust, and slaves, and ivory, and 
how he had gone to the Persian Grulf and Ceylon to 
deal in pearls, and had made a great fortune, and was 
some day, soon, coming home to make them all rich. 
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and take him out to the East Indies, where he had an 
indigo factory. 

"During this narrative the wind had fallen off, 
and the night had set in calm and dark ; a shimmering 
gleam of light alone played along the surface of the 
nearly motionless sea. The curlews and sea-mews 
had all flown to their distant and rocky nests, and not 
va sound broke the vast silence but the low, hissing 
voice of the ocean, in its eternal rise and fall, like the 
steady breathing of some immense giant in his sleep, 
when Sandy, who had been looking over the gunwale, 
suddenly exclaimed, in accents of intense fear, as he 
sprang to the side of his friend, * The Lord save us ! 
there's a man glowering at me out o' the water. Oh 
sae aw'some, Watty, sae aw* some!' And the terrified 
boy hid his face on his companion's knees, and covered 
his eyes with his hands, as if to shut out the horrid 
impression. Watty was a brave boy, but as he looked 
over ihe thwarts of the boat, and saw the fearful object 
that had appalled his associate, his blood for a moment 
curdled in his heart, and he felt his hair bristling up 
with horror. Pleating beside the boat, and keeping 
the same onward motion vnth the tide, was *the tall 
muscular body of a man lying on his back, with the 
arms by his side, the legs bent at the knees, and the 
feet downwards. The face was immediately under the 
surface of the water, and, with the hands, of a snowy 
white ; while a phosphorescent light, emitted from the 
pores of the skin, lit up the countenance with an 
unearthly fire ; but that which gave the most ghastly 
and repulsive character to the dead man was the ab- 
sence of the eyelids and lips, which, devoured by the 
fish, gave a ghoul-like and malignant grin to the rest 
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of the features that was truly homble to look at ; 
while the chill, lambent glare of the exposed eyeballs, 
made the spectacle both hideous and appalling. 

" The head of the corpse was covered with thick, 
curly hair of an iron-gray, while a full beard of the 
same character formed a dark f^ame to what had at 
one time, no doubt, been handsome and manly features. 
The body was dressed like that of a master mariner, 
while a broad belt round the body secured to the per- 
son a large leathern pouch, in its turn fastened with 
straps and buckles. 

" * It's the corp' o' some puir drownded sailor,' 
slowly ejaculated "Watty, forcing himself to contem- 
plate the fearful object that so pertinaciously kept 
thorn company. * The Lord keep us a*, Sandy ! We 
maun jist tak* him in tow, like the kist.' 

" * Oh, ye wadna' do such a thing, Watty I I canna' 
abear the sight on*t,' replied his trembling companion. 

" * Why, man, we canna' leave him in the water 
for the fish to eat up and devour ; that wadna' be 
right, Sandy, ye ken ; for ye mind the Lord Himsel* 
tells us to bury our dead out o' His sight. And so 
aw'some as it is, and fear&' to look on, we's jist tak' 
him home wi' us, and get the minister to bury him 
dacent like a Christin'.' So saying, and disregarding the 
importunities of Sandy, who stood with averted face 
and trembling by his side, Watty made a noose on the 
end of a rope, and, sinking it, contrived to pass it over 
tho head of the corpse, and, totally nnmindfiil of the 
insult offered to the dead by such a dishonouring pro- 
ceeding, drew the knot tight roond the neck, and, 
giving the Hue about a fathom's length, tied the other 
end to his mast) thus allowing the body to diifb astern 
of the cheat. 
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'^ The same intense darkness that bad characterized 
the previous night, set in with, if possible, greater 
gloom on this ; while a strong breeze from the south- 
west drove the sea before it in long, heavy swells. 
Disregarding the danger of navigation under such cir- 
cumstances, Watty again hoisted the sails — ^that for a 
short time in tHe evening had been taken in — and 
plunging through the gloom, carried his vessel fear- 
lessly on her different tacks ; the gleam of the face 
and hands of the corpse, as it rose and fell on the 
waves in their wake, gave out an unnatural and spec- 
tral light to the dark water. It might have been 
about midnight, when the two boys, who sat huddled 
together for warmth, were roused from their half- 
dreamy consciousness by the hoarse and sudden cry 
of ' Starboard your helm ! Hard up !' when, with a 
rush, a groaning, creaking noise, a vast bulk burst out 
of the gloom, and flew by, almost passing over them, 
and was instantly swallowed up in the profound gloom 
beyond. It was a Leith smack, with her enormous 
mainsail set, almost flying before the wind. The 
danger they bad escaped was so eminent, that it be- 
came necessary to set Sandy in the bows, to keep as 
sharp a look-eut as his tearful eyes and the darkness . 
of the night would admit of. 

" Fortunately, and under the special guidance of 
Heaven, the night was passed in safety; and by a 
constant vigilance and a strong reliance on himself, 
Watty was enabled to carry full sail through the 
whole time, guided, in the length of each tack he 
made, by the time it took him to count Ave thousand. 
So well had he kept his course, that, when the morn- 
ing broke and the dense fog lifted, Watty found him- 
self just clear of Inchkeith, and midway between 
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Leith and Kingborn. To Sandy's urgent appeal to 
run into Leith harbour, and trust to somebody's 
sending them home, Watty, who had acquired great 
confidence in himself, and whose thirst and hunger 
were quite abated in the pride of triumph, positively 
refused to comply. * What for should I ask frae 
anither,' he said, with conscious strength, 'for ony- 
thing I can do for mysel' ? and, if the wind baud 
steady, we'll win hame yet afore the gloaming ; and 
then ye see, Sandy, my man, we'd lose a' the credit o' 
the voyage, forbye may be the loss o' our waif and the 
credit o' buryin' the dead man.' These reasons, if 
they did not satisfy the complaining boy, at least 
silenced him, and it being no longer necessary to 
watch, he rolled himself up under the bows of the 
boat, and, from cold and hunger, soon fell asleep. 

" The breeze, instead of abating, increased about 
morning, and, chopping round more to the east, sent 
the boat staggering under her novel sails with such 
speed that all Watty's skill was necessary to keep her 
close enough to the wind for safety : while towers 
and treed and villages on the opposite shores of Clack- 
mannan and Linlithgow seemed to fly by, as, scud- 
ding almost before the wind, the little vessel tore 
through the water. A feeling of suffocation rose in 
Watty's throat as the kirk spire and the yards of the 
shipping in Bo'ness broke upon his sight, and he 
called to his companion to share in his delight. But 
Sandy was too fast asleep, and enjoying too exquisite 
a dream of 'suppin' his parritch,' to be so easily 
disturbed, and Watty had the pleasure of steering his 
vessel into the harbour, among the crowding inhabi- 
tants, before the half distracted cry of * Where's my 
baimie ? where'a my bairnie ?' from Sandy's mother. 
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roused him from his slumber to find himself in the 
powerful arms of his parent. 

" Watty's father, a respectable grocer of the town, 
when he saw his manly boy at the tiller of the boat, 
reverently lifted his blue bonnet from his head, and, 
looking up to heaven, seemed to offer a silent prayer 
of thanks, before rushing down the landing steps, 
and pressing him to his heart, 

" It appears that the loss of the boat had only 
been discovered a few hours before their return, as the 
owner had found so much business to transact, or 
^ mutchkins' to crack at Cramond Brig, that his re- 
turn was delayed till that afternoon, and the fate of 
the children then became more certain and dreadful. 
The delight of the inhabitants at the return of the 
lost boys was only equalled by their wonder at dis- 
covering the freight by which they were encumbered. 
On removing the body to the shore, Mr. Johnstone 
was visibly affected at its appearance, and, putting 
back the hair from its forehead, and discovering the 
scar of a deep wound, exclaimed, * Gruid Lord, Thy ways 
are wonderfu' in a' things. Neighbours, this is my 
brither's corp'. I was lookin' for his coming hame 
about this time, and the Lord has ta'en his life, and 
my son has brought back his body. The Lord's will 
be done!' This assertion was amply corroborated 
by the papers and valuables found in the leather 
pocket of the body ; nor was the trunk the least re- 
markable part of the strange incident, for on being 
opened it was discovered to have belonged to the 
drowned man, and contained a very considerable por- 
tion of the fortune he had amassed during many 
years' residence and traffic in the East. By a will 
found in the trunk, after giving two thousand pounds 
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to bis brother ("Watty's father), the whole of his pro- 
perty, with an indigo plantation in Bengal, was left 
to Watty Johnstone himself. 

" The sea, however, had a stronger influence on 
the boy's taste than the settled life of an Indian 
planter, and while another brother at the proper time 
took possession of the Bengal factory, Watty, like 
many other members of his family, preferred the perils 
of the sea;» 
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• CHAPTEE XIII. 

How the Shepherd enjoys a Concert — Mr. Styles* Opinion of the 
Charms of Music — ^Approach to Rio — Description of Bay 
and City; Mixed Kaces — On Shore — The Fanner and his 
Man in search of Greenmeat — The Lovers in search of the 
Picturesque, and a Cayman in search of a Dinner — Unplea- 
sant Situation — Love speaks in Deeds, not Words — A For- 
tunate Eescne — The Cayman Impaled — Mr. Styles make the 
Acquaintance of a Torpedo^ and the Shepherd of a Thrash- 
ing — Betum to the Boat, and Departure from Eio. 

Aptbb Mr. Stuart's narrative, it was by general con- 
sent decided to suspend the story-telling for some 
short time, and, as the evenings continued so beautiful^ 
to vary their recreation by extemporizing concerts 
and baUs on Alternate nights; and as there were 
several individuals among the forward passengers, 
who were able, not only to play upon some in- 
strument, but gifted with very musical voices, a very 
delightful species of concert was got up, that had the 
advantage of gratifying every person on board, for the 
concerts as well as the balls were held on the poop, 
where all might equally see and hear what was going 
forward. On such occasions the shepherd was always 
a delighted and prominent figure in the audience 
department; and as he implicitly believed in the 
scholastic dogma, !that nature abhors a vacuum, the 
intelligent Mr. Giles always came to his seat in the 
front row armed with a thick slice of pork placed be- 
tween two biscuits, BO as to enable him to enjoy the 
utmost happiness at once and together, namely, doing 
nothing, eating, swinging on his chair and hearing 
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music, the only humanizing sentiment that pierced the 
thick earthy crust that overlaid the soul within. 

Mr. Styles, to use his own words, *' was ter'bly 
fond" of these concerts, as gn such occasions he could 
throw a handkerchief over his head, and sleep " to the 
ind on't,'* perfectly unconscious of the base accom- 
paniment of snorts and snorings with which he so re- 
peatedly struck in, and always at the most delicate or 
piano movements. 

This, as Mr. Styles expressed it, " was a bushel 
better nor them lying stories, all fudge, where you 
couldn't get a wink o' sleep if you tried ever so much ; 
but this wer beautiful, where the company jined to sing 
you to sleep, and you only woke when it wer all over.*' 

In this manner, slightly varied by selections and 
readings from the poets, more than a fortnight passed 
till the vessel, well on the American coast, began to 
suffer from heavy gales and frequent squalls, when at 
length, sighting land, her course was shaped due west, 
and before a brisk wind the " Chieftain'* ran in for 
the Brazilian capital, and about nine the following 
morning was off the mouth of the harbour of St. 
Sebastias de Bio de Janeiro, otie of the most lovely 
bays and magnificent ports in the western hemisphere, 
and probably unsurpassed in the world. 

From an early hour the deck of the " Chieftain" 
had been crowded with the passengers, taking in with 
looks of admiration the glorious beauties of the open- 
ing scene, as, under easy sail, the noble ship slowly 
approached the Brazilian shore. Viewed from the 
sea, no landscape in the world can be more lovely 
than the exquisite picture presented by the panoramic 
view of the city and port of Bio. A magnificent bay, 
land locked, except from the south, where it is en- 
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tered by a narrow channel guarded by two sentinel 
islands, covered with forts and bristling with cannon, 
stretching north and south for twenty-four miles, and 
for a depth, from the long tongue-like peninsula to 
the western shore, of five leagues, extends a glorious 
expanse of tranquil ocean, which, lying in the sun 
like a pulseless lake, is dotted in all directions by 
a number of small islands, covered with the most ex- 
quisite foliage imagination can picture, from £he tallest 
palm and forest tree, to the loveliest wild-flower and 
tropic shrub, while the woods, rising from the bosom 
of the water, ascend in broken and picturesque 
beauty to a culjninating centre. Countless flowers 
of every size and hue dot like precious gems the 
foliage which, of all shades and tones, forms the setting 
for the floral jewels that interlace the trees, or fling 
their flowery tresses or long gemmed tendrils from 
branch to branch, or bathe their woven petals in the 
reflecting mirror of the tide. Darting in and out 
from the dense umbrage, and leaving a trail of glory 
from their coloured wings, birds of gorgeous plumage 
flash through the purple shadows. Ear up on the 
swaying bough of some dark-leaved tree, a native 
bird, like a blaze of amethyst and gold, perches his 
graceful body, drooping his lyre-shaped tail like a 
resplendent gittern hung by wood nymphs to the 
trees for fairy hands to touch. Large flowers, an- 
chored to the different isles by gossamer tendrils, 
float out from shore, holding erect their transparent 
chalices like crystal goblets of blue and white ; while 
farther off, like a fairy fleet parted by adverse winds, 
the nautilus glides like a dream, over the tranquil lake, 
that, reflecting every hue of sky and earth, flashes 
against the sun in a thousand sparkling dimples. 
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" What a glorious scene !'* exclaimed Morence, 
in enthusiasm, as the vessel, having entered the bay 
of Bio, and passed the forts and some of the nearer 
islands, was noiselessly gliding through the magni&- 
cent sheet of water, affording those on deck an unin- 
terrupted view of the vast and beautiful panorama. 
** It seems too exquisite to be real, too soft, peaceful 
and fairy-like for earth," she continued, looking into 
Sydney's face for a sympathetic response. 

** It is, indeed, excessively beautiful," he replied ; 
" and so dear is the water, that, like a mirror, it gives 
back every colour thrown upon it: now it reflects 
the sky like a field of amethyst; there, where the 
rich sienna foliage overhangs the stream, and that 
raft of heaped oranges, shaddocks, and beautiful finiit, 
creeps along, we might deem it of gold. How exqui- 
sitely all things harmonize with the general cha- 
racters of the scene and clime !" 

" Yes, even to that native, who, like a piece of stiU 
life, leans on his long rudder of an oar to guide his fruit 
raft to market, as if motion would jar on the dreamy 
fitillness of the picture," observed Miss Lovelace. 

** Look, Florence," Sydney said, in a half whisper 
to the delighted girl by his side, as he met her up- 
turned gaze, and ventured, for the first time, to caU 
her by her name, " at those lovely butterflies, large as 
humming-birds, with wings of azure and gold, as they 
sit swinging on the floating blossoms of those cup-like 
flowers — a lotus, I suppose — ^and dip into their chalices 
for the dew or honey that forms their nectar food." 

« Butterfl^ies, so large ! " 

'* Yes, but yet how light ; their weight does not 
ruffle the down, or even bend the fragile petal on 
which they swing and sip." 
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" But where lies the city of Eio ? I thought this 
was the harbour ?" asked Lucy of her companion. 

" So it is called, though large enough to hold all 
the navies in the world, and yet give them room for 
manoeuvre and battle, and where, more secure than in 
most harbours, neither wind nor sea can affect them," 
replied Percival. 

Mr. MacCallum, however, anticipated the remain- 
der of his speech by observing, " The city of Eio de 
Janiero lies yonder, right ahead, at the base, on the 
acclivities, and in the hollows of that wall of mountain 
that to the west seems to sweep into the bay. As 
there is so little beach or plain, the city makes a poor 
appearance from the sea, though of course a very large 
place.'* 

" But how do they get into the interior ? has every 
one to cross that mountain chain ?" 

" There is a rift in the face of the mountains, there 
to the south," he added, pointing in the direction, 
" through which the highway is constructed." 

Florence had turned and was leaning over«the side 
of the vessel, apparently watching the lovely scenery, 
through which the " Chieftain" was slowly floating, 
though her dreamy gaze and flushing cheek told 
plainly her heart was not with her eyes, and that she 
was conscious of the look of deep tenderness with 
which Sydney was regarding her. Both seemed 
equally averse to break the dangerous silence, till the 
last speakers approaching them, Sydney again drew 
her attention to the objects before them. 

" See, Miss Howard, as we approach the shore, 
you can observe the white walls and the green veran- 
dahs of villas' and mansions, perched on knolls and 
boulders of the mountains, each in a grove of tall trees, 
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or embossomed in tropic luxuriance, here jutting far 
into the bay, there overhanging some sheer precipice, 
covering the "whole expanse of the north-west shore 
with isolated villas, convents, palaces, and churches/* 
and he pointed out the various objects as they started 
into view. 

" Wbile that sweep of golden-coloured sand that 
forms the beach, makes a beautiful contrast to the 
light blue of the bay, the white walls above, and the 
green and purple of mountain and foliage beyond," 
she replied, with increasing admiration, as leaving a 
long white trail in her wake, the ship glided phantom- 
like over the sunlit bay. 

" If you look, through your glass. Miss Howard, 
you will see some of the inhabitants bathing their 
horses on the strand," interposed the doctor. "And 
observe the different castes of natives, who, in all 
variety of boats[and on rafts, are hastening off to meet 
the new comer ; and others, with fruits and vegetables, 
reflecting their colours as they cross the mirror of the 
bay, are* hastening with their market produce to dis- 
tant villas, villages, and the ships grouped yonder to 
the north of the city." 

" I believe," said Mr. Temple, " that there is a 
greater variety of castes in Eio than in any other 
American city. Of the original French settler and 
Portuguese conquerors there are few of the pure stock 
remaining, both having mingled with the Spanish 
emigrant from the other American States, and the 
native Indian from north, south, and west, so that no 
descendants of the early European settler now re- 
main." 

" Who are these, Mr. Temple, approaching in the 
boat ?" inquired Lucy. 
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" These are the ordinary mulatto, the most nume-* 
rous of these mixed races, descendants of the negro 
and European; while those more independent and 
agile men in the canoe-shaped shallop behind are the 
offspring of the native Indian and the European settler, 
and known as Mamelucos, the most honest, upright, 
and inoffensive of all the peoples of this latitude." 

" And who are these now approaching the ship so 
stealthily from behind ?" inquired Florence, pointing 
to a raft and two rude boats, loaded with vegetables, 
shaddocks, mangoes, and fish. 

** Those on the raft are known by the name of 
Cuhras, being the children of mulattoes and negroes, 
revengeful, treacherous, and dishonest; those in the 
nearest boat ai*e known by the name of Caribocos, 
men whose parents were negroes and native Indians : 
both of these are very dark. The lazy, unprincipled 
crew in the second boat are of the general family of 
Creolesy the offspring of negroes in different degrees 
of aflBnity." 

A week's stay at Rio, employed in laying in a store 
of water, fresh meat, fruits and vegetables, afforded a 
most agreeable change and relaxation to most of the 
cabin passengers, who spent nearly the whole of the 
time ashore in visiting the great churches and cathedral 
of the capital, and in making short trips into the coun- 
try, in this manner they passed a few very delightful 
days, in all of which Mr. MacCallum, who had been 
in Bio before, and resided in the country, became a 
very useful and agreeable companion, and though a 
little inclined to be diffuse and pompous, was a most 
willing and intelligent guide, and to Miss Lovelace, 
who consulted him on all points, a very close and 
useful friend: an attachment that, whether real or 
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platonic on the lad/s side, was hailed with extreme 
satisfaction by [Florence, as it relieved her entirely 
jfrom the officious attentions which he would so perti- 
naciously bestow on her upon every opportunity when, 
Sydney being from her side, he could possibly attract 
her eye or engage her attention. 

The intimacy which had in the last few weeks 
sprung up between Morence and Sydney, seemed to 
have, if possible, intensified during their few days' 
stay at Eio ;* where more alone, and amid the tropic 
beauties of that delightful clime, the heart of either 
had fuller scope to beat in imison, while the congenial 
scenes around them all conspired to increase those 
feelings which, in the narrow compass of a ship, lie 
in the breast stifled or repelled. 

There were few of the passengers who hailed the 
sight of land and rejoiced at the prospect of going 
on shore with more real delight than Mr. Styles and 
his shepherd. Some might find pleasure in the pro- 
spect of a day's stroll among the rich embowering 
foliage, to see and note the customs of a foreign 
people, or in some guise to study the animate or in- 
animate works of Nature ; their sentiment3,*however, 
were quite dissimilar from any of these, and though 
interested, they were perhaps, in one point of view, 
less selfish than those of any of the party who resolved 
to visit the new country. 

Both master and man had been for some days 
deeply lamenting the languishing state of part of 
the stock ; but so peculiar were the names by which 
they designated their favourites, that it was at times 
difficult to decide whether the Suke and old MoU 
implied, were the heifer and Sussex cow, or one of 
the two wives, that needed the hot mash. Nor was 
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this doubt much cleared up when the farmer bitterly 
grumbled in the cabin that the captain positively 
refused to let his Little Beauty go on shore for a few 
days' browse, and his own resolute denial of Giles's 
petition to allow Missus to quite the ship to see how 
folks dress in them parts, the shepherd acting as 
nuncio on the occasion. 

The consequence Was, that every morning the two 
worthies repaired to shore, and, armed with scythe 
and reaping-hook, usually returned in the evening 
with a boat-load of succulent fodder. 

It was on the last evening of the ship's stay, when 
Florence and Sydney, having gone on shore as usual 
with the rest of the cabin passengers, had strayed down 
some embowered roads, where the cactus fences in 
full bloom made impregnable walls to the lanes and 
gardens, and where the broad boughs of blossoming 
creepers flung their arms like immense sheets of scarlet 
flowers over the huts and cottages, covering roof and 
front with one mass of sweet-scented flowers, which 
hung in such profdsion that the inmates had to loop 
them back like curtains over the windows and doors. 

Mr. Styles and his man, having just despatched a 
cart with trusses of fodder to the beach, and lin- 
gering behind as if loth to leave a region of such 
succulent vegetation, emerged from under an em- 
bowered arcade, and striking through an opening 
in the cactus hedge, attracted by a patch of rich 
pasture growing on the margin of a dried-up pond, 
a few furlongs across a piece of open waste, or 
UanoR, made a rush for the spot with all the greed of 
misers. 

" Dash my wig, measter," exclaimed Giles, making 
a noose on the end of a small rope in his hand, " if I 
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don't have a truss of that greenmeat for Suke," 
hurrying up to where a mass of tall fibrous grass grew 
to the height of five feet, while the farmer perspiring 
at every pore came sweltering after. 

To lay down his rope, and to set to reaping the 
tall herbage with his hook, was hardly the work of 
a minute, and before Mr. Styles had swabbed up 
his steaming head and face, the latter purple with 
heat and fatigue, the active Giles had cut and bound 
a truss of grass, that when he succeeded in dragging 
it up to his shoulders, so over-towered him that he 
looked like a pigmy half buried under a mountain of 
fodder. 

" I say, measter, look what a gallus queer old tree 
is sticking out o' the mud yander," and the shepherd 
pointed through the clearing he had made to the 
cracked surface of half liquid mud, that lay fermenting 
and seething in the baking sun, and where the long 
snout and head of a huge cayman protruded through 
the thick slime, directly in front, and not six feet 
from where the two men stood gazing at the hideous 
monster. 

" Well, that does queer me, Giles," replied the 
puzzled farmer. " It's darned like what I see at oup 
fair wonce ; but there, I s'pose it's only a snag." 

** I never see sich rummy bark ; it looks for all 
nater like a old kittle or sarspan." 

" 1*11 [cut a chimk off for cooriosity," replied the 
farmer, advancing to the opening in the grass, as he 
put his hand into his pocket for a knife. " 1*11 jist 
have that ind bit, that looks so tejus like a snout. Oh 
ho — O Lord — Oh — ^it is a snout — it's a live cretur — Oh 
— Oh — Oh — Oh help — murder — ho," were the rapid 
and fearful exclamations that suddenly burst from the 
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stentorian lungs of Mr. Styles, as having approached 
almost to touching distance of the supposed log, the 
basking monster first opened its eyes, and then dis- 
tending its horrid jaws, clashed them together with a 
clang like a struck anvil. 

The sight of the hideous mouth, armed with its 
formidable teeth, was so fascinating and appaUing that 
for a full minute the farmer was powerless to move, 
and opening his own jaws to their widest stretch, could 
only gaze and bellow, each exclamation louder, as the 
huge reptile kept snapping its dreadful teeth ; nor was 
it till, with a struggle, the cayman got its feet on 
the bank, and the farmer beheld the surface of the 
mud crack, and the huge scaly body gleam through 
the fissure, that he turned, and, with a roar like a 
frightened bull, dashed madly forward, hurling to the 
ground the speechless shepherd, who buried beneath 
his load of grass was incapable of flight or motion. 

"Without pausing^ to note the fate of his man, the 
farmer rushed for the lane, but unable to find the 
opening, made an endeavour to climb the fence ; but 
the wounded state of his hands, body, and face from 
the bayonet stabs of the cactus soon compelled him to 
relinquish the mad attempt. The cayman had no 
sooner got its paws on the bank than it 'extricated its 
body, and rushing forward seized the bundle of fodder, 
and making a highway of Giles's body, dragged him 
half crushed and breathless across the llanos by the 
end of the rope he still clutched in his hands. 

Mr. Styles, as he turned his bleeding body in 
despair from the fence, and made for the opening he 
had discovered, caught for an instant, as he rushed 
along, the sight of the cayman with what he conceived 
to be G-iles in his mouth, and making full for his per- 
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son. If the fanner's cries and roarings had been loud 
before, they rose at this tragical sight and his own 
imminent danger to twice their former volume, as he 
darted into the lane, pursued by the reptile, who had 
dropped his bundle of grass, anXl was following him at 
a very dangerous proximity. 

Florence and Sydney, who had been seated under 
a canopy of wild flowers on a bank in a recess of the 
embowered lane, startled by the terrific roaring of the 
frightened farmer, in a moment rushed into the road 
as that terrified and bleeding individual, bellowing 
out murder and help, came in sight, running at a speed 
incredible for a man of his size and age, and as he 
dashed by shouting, " It's coming ! Giles is all gob- 
bled up — O Lord— oh — it's coming — run — murder !" 

It was well for the safety of all that Sydney, 
always on the alert, was seldom taken by surprise, 
and was as quick of action as sudden in expedients, 
and almost before Mr. Styles had articulated his 
warning, had seen the pursuing monster, and appre- 
hended the fall danger that threatened them. Dart- 
ing to the. seat he and Florence had just quitted, he 
seized a long bamboo he had an hour before cut and 
sharpened ; and as Florence gave a loud shriek as she 
beheld the frightful cayman rushing upon them, he 
leapt back, and seizing her in his left arm, waited for 
the approaching monster, as in a straight and narrow 
lane, with such a burden, flight was hopeless. So 
rapidly had all this taken place, tbat the farmer was 
not a dozen yards beyond the pair when, with open 
jaws, the hideous reptile confronted them. For a mo- 
ment Sydney's arm trembled, as he shortened his long 
lance, and thought of the lovely girl pressed to his 
heart, whose life at that moment depended upon 
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his coolness ; tbe next instant, as tbe^cayman opened 
his ponderous jaws, Sydney plunged the bamboo 
down his throat to within a few feet of the ex- 
tremity, and with a firm bound cleared the animal's 
head and shoulders, and, rushing past the scaly body, 
gained the opening in the hedge. Hurrying breath- 
less across the llanos with his insensible burden, 
Sydney came upon the truss of fodder which the 
cayman had seized instead of the shepherd, and 
dropped on discovering his mistake, and, making a 
couch of the soft grass, he laid her gently on it, and, 
untying her bonnet, knelt by her side, and with words 
of most affectionate solicitude, used every means in 
his power to call her back to life and consciousness. 

" Oh my God, she has fainted I" he cried dis- 
tractedly ; " and I have no means at hand to restore 
her. !Florence ! beloved ! look up and speak to me. 
Oh, heaven! her hands are cold, and that deadly 
pallor of the brow and lips terrifies me. No succour 
near, and I dare not leave her," he exclaimed, looking 
round in despair. " Plorence, my beloved ! Florence, 
speak to me. My God, I shall go mad!" and in his 
terror and anxiety he drew her passive form to his 
arms, and, as she rested on his knee, folded her to his 
heart, and in an agony of grief strove to restore 
warmth to her icy hands by pressing them to his lips, 
accompanying his extravagant attempt at resuscita- 
tion by passionate appeals to her love, and entreaties 
to look up and speak to him. What his supplications, 
however, foiled to effect, the energy with which he 
pressed her to his heart seemed to be slowly achieving, 
as after a few faint tremors he had the inexpressible 
pleasure of hearing her sigh heavily, as her head at the 
same moment rolled over on his breast. 
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" That arn't the way to do it," exclaimed the voice 
of the shepherd, as he elevated his square head, and 
rested his chin on the opposite end of the truss. 
** When Poll swounds I jist gies her two or three 
thumps at the back of her nick, and when she's ter'ble 
hobstinate I gies her a wring o' the nose." 

"Fool! Who are you?" demanded Sydney, by 
no means pleased by the suggestion of such desecra- 
tion, and too indignant at the intrusion to reflect who 
the person might be who had presumed to address 
him. 

" I*m Muster Styles' s shepherd, and was nigh- 
hand eaten up by a great big beast which we tuk for 
a tree ; but it wam*t a tree, but a halygater thing that 
swallowed up measter, I reckon," he replied with a 
look of considerable indifference. 

" Tour master has escaped ; run and get me some 
assistance. You will find a cottage at the end of the 
lane." 

" No, I ain't just sich a fool," replied the shepherd, 
with a cunning grin ; " that's the way the beast went, 
and I don't perticler want to meet him cheek by 
jowl." 

" Fool, the cayman will be back directly to the 
water, and if you stay you are certain to encounter 
him." 

" Do ye think so ; then, dash my wig, I'm off," 
and leaping to his feet, Giles, perfectly indifferent to 
the instruction given him by Sydney, darted across 
the llanos, and running at the top of his speed, was 
soon lost to sight by the cactus hedge. 

At the same moment Florence opened her eyes, 
and after gazing round her for an instant with a wild 
and terrified expression, encountered the eager glance 
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of affection that Sydney bent on her from eyes that 
seemed instinct with love and truth, as with a devout 
exclamation of " Thank God, she lives," he passed his 
hand before his eyes to brush away the tear that his 
fervent gratitude and deep happiness had gathered on 
his lids. 

" Sydney — dear Sydney," murmured the beautiful 
girl, as her mind took in all the frightful scene that 
had caused her terror and insensibility, and reading 
in that look the solicitude of his heart and the deep 
truth of his love, . " you have saved me from that 
horrid monster ; but are you hurt — tell me are you 
hurt, Sydney, Sydney, answer me?" and in her appre- 
hension she threw her arm round his neck, and looked 
with such beseeching inquiry, that Sydney's face^K'oke 
into a smile as he pressed her unresisting form to his 
heart, and with the first kiss he had ever taken from 
those rosy lips, assured her that all his pain and fear 
was for her. 

"But we must not stop here, dearest," he continued, 
as he assisted her to secure her bonnet, and helped her 
to rise from the truss ; " the place is dangerous, and 
imfortunately I am unarmed ; but stay, that clod has 
left his sickle, and though an awkward sword, 'tis still 
a weapon. Come, love, let us move; fear not, for 
nothing while I live shall harm you." 

Sydney had hardly secured the reaping-hook which 
the shepherd had left behind, and taking the arm of 
Florence, who had, on rising, darted to his side for 
shelter and protection, than the voice of the worthy 
shepherd was heard at a distance in horrible uproar. 

Confident in her lover's strength and courage, 
Plorence had no longer any dread for herself, and 
though she kept close to his side, and held his 
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arm with both her hands, it was rather to keep him 
from rushing into needless danger, than from any fear 
to her own person. By keeping in the llanos and 
skirting the hedge, Sydney came to a small opening a 
few yards in advance of the spot where he had en- 
countered the cayman, and where the voice of Mr. 
Giles was heard in loud exclamations of anguish and 
terror. A few minutes sufficed for Sydney to cut a 
passage with his hook through the cactus, when 
leaving Plorence in the gap, he stepped into the lane 
to discover the cause of the uproar. 

"Oh, help me, Muster Harcourt!" roared the 
shepherd, as soon as he caught sight of our hero, " or 
this here warmint will flail me to death, and I'm a 
bleeiin' like a pig, for Tve gone and tumbled on my 
knife, which I must ha' put up without shotting. Oh ! 
— oh ! — oh, my back ! if you ain't purty sharp, I'm 
blest if ther'll be a bone left in my karkiss. Oh ! 
there it is agin, Muster ; oh !'* 

However willing Sydney might be to aiTord the 
voice he had heard assistance, it was some time before 
he could discover where his presence was needed, for 
evening had set in, the lane was dark, and it took 
him some seconds before he could make out the 
whereabouts of Mr. Giles. Advancing a few feet 
forward, Sydney in a moment became conscious of 
the whole situation. Extending quite across the lane 
was the huge body of the cayman, opening and shut- 
ting its immense jaws, from which still protruded the 
bamboo, which must have passed into the very sto- 
mach of the reptile, and yielding with every motion 
of the jaws, could neither be bit off or got rid of: the 
animal was actually transfixed, impaled. In his haste 
to escape the cayman's return^ Giles had stumbled 
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over the creature's tail, and falling into the hedge, 
had been wounded by one of the cactus thorns, and 
before he could extricate himself, the cayman con- 
trived to bring his scaly tail to bear upon his back 
and loins, and had kept its huge flail falling with 
such regularity, that the bewildered Giles was in- 
capable of motion, and perfectly powerless to relieve 
himself. 

The cayman, though so swift when running in a 
straight direction, experiences the greatest difficulty 
in turning, and can easily be eluded by frequent 
doublings. In the present instance, in its awkward 
attempts to turn in a narrow lane, it had got its un- 
wieldy body so fixed that it was unable to act on the 
offensive, if it had had the power, from the bamboo 
in its throat, or even to effect its escape. 

Eushing boldly to the rescue, Sydney delivered a 
severe blow with his hook on the upraised tail, as, 
seizing the shepherd by the collar, he dragged him, 
with a long howl of pain, from his prickly couch be- 
fore the injured member again descended. Bidding 
him run. as fast as possible to the beach, Sydney 
caught Florence once more in his arms, and hurried 
forward, followed by the groaning and moaning shep- 
herd, who, bent nearly double from the castigation he 
had received, contrived at a distance, but with great 
difficulty, to hobble after. 

Upon the shore, a short distance &om Eio, Sydney 
found the boat, with the second mate, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard, Mr. Temple, Lucy, and Mr. Percival, waiting 
with some anxiety for the appearance of Florence and 
Sydney, whose prolonged absence had begun to create 
coQsiderable alarm. The hasty narrative given by 
Florence to her parents of the adventure; though it 
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accounted for tlie cause, only increased their thank- 
fulness at her safety,' and their admiration for her pre- 
server. 

" But where is Mr. Styles ? " demanded Sydney, 
as the party took their places in the boat. 

" Oh, he ain't fur off; leastways, what's left on 
him," exclaimed a woeful voice, turning the corner of 
the road that opened on the beach, as the farmer, 
dripping from every part like a river god, his bald 
head and shirt laced with water-fen and weeds, and 
looking the picture of discomfort and misery, made 
his appearance. 

" Why, what on earth is the matter, Mr. Styles P" 
inquired Mr. Temple. 

*' I'll git in at the for'ard ind, for there's a bushel 
o' water in my breeches, and my boots is a running 
over," he replied, as he considerately stowed himself 
away in the bows. " The matter ? that Giles is dean 
eat up, and in running away I see what I tuck for a 
medder, being all smooth and green, but dang me if 
I didn't run permiscously into a great pond, and went 
slap in to the bottom. How I gob on my legs agin is 
more nor I can tell you, but I did somehows ; and 
jest as I got to the bank, and was a resting to git my 
breath, when a wriggling fish, jest like a large heel, 
come up close to me, and you mayn't believe me if 
you don't like, but as sure as my name's Styles, he 
gin me sich a cussed rap o' the leg, that I thought 
the bone was broke, for it sent me back agin, heels 
over head, slap to the bottom, where I was so tortured 
by some more, that . I didn't beleft I had a bone 
wasn't broke ; how I got out o' that 'femal pond is 
more nor I knows ; but I do know this, I never was so 
galluB sore since I got a biding at school." 
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" They were torpedos^ Mr. Styles," observed Mr. 
Temple. 

" They'd a killed me, I know, if I'd stayed a 
minit longer. What old cripple's this here, hobbling 
with his hands on his knees ? " asked the farmer, di- 
verted for a moment by the bent figure approaching 
the boat. 

" Oh, that is your shepherd," replied Sydney. 

" What, not eat up ? Why, I thought he was a 
halygater by this time. Be that you, Giles ?" 

" Yees," dolefully responded the shepherd as ho 
reached the boat. 

" Oh, he gi'n you a nip on the lines, that's wliy 
your back's so bad," observed the farmer as his man 
rolled himself with some difficulty into the boat. 

" No, a didn't, it wer' his danged flail that has 
knocked me as flat as a pancake. If ever I go on 
shore agin where they grow knives and bagnets in 
the hedges, and has halygaters for frogs, I'll be jig- 
gered at wonce." 

" But Where's the fodder, Giles ?" 

" Where I wer' perty nigh bein'." 

" Where P" 

" In the halygater's belly." 

While master and man recounted their dangers to 
each other, the sailors bent to their oars, and half an 
hour later all were safely on board, and the " Chief- 
tain," with her boats at her davits, and the last watch 
set, seemed, in the calm moonlight and tranquil bay, 
to sleep as she floated motionless at her anchor. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Mr. FortoBcue^B Theatrical Eezniniscence of "False Appear- 
ances, or the Man of Fiction" — ^A Storm — ^The Ship Struck 
— Parting of the Lovers — ^The Battened Hatches — State of 
the Shepherd's Head — Land — Table Bay. 

" We actors," began Mr. Portescue, as he took his 
place at the table as the story-teller, on the first 
evening after their departure from Eio, " see a great 
deal of life, as I once before observed, and are much 
closer readers of character than the world generally gives 
us credit for ; and though vanity has been recorded as 
our besetting weakness, and certainly is to a great 
extent found more generally dominant in our profes- 
sion than in that of any other of the liberal arts, I 
could instance many worthy examples to prove not 
only the absence of this harmless egotism, but where 
the most enlightened judgment and liberal expression 
of opinion have been exhibited by those whose real 
genius might more naturally have allowed its exist- 
ence. But my object this evening, however, is to 
amuse you rather by the display of some of the lighter 
traits of character so common on the surface of all 
society, than engage your attention by a record of 
those more sterling qualities, or deeper phases of 
crime, to be found in the history of men and women 
in every sphere and condition of life. "With this pre- 
lude I will give you a sketch of one of the most ori- 
ginal and inveterate Gasconaders that it has ever been 
my good or ill fortune to encounter :— 
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* "FALSE APPEARANCES; OR, THE MAN OE 

EIOTION. 

" The pains which some men take to disguise their 
real natures, and seem to the world other than what 
they really are, is a fact that must have fallen to the 
observation of most persons. This singular phase of 
human nature, though apparently the mere conse- 
quence of an egregious vanity, should perhaps — ^with 
some men at least — ^be attributed to an idiosyncrasy 
of the mind> rather than the result of a frivolous con- 
ceit, or the evidence of a rooted egotism. The time 
and talent sometimes expended on this species of sur- 
reptitious reputation, and the art with which a man 
will occasionally elaborate the scheme of a vast decep- 
tion, making himself the centre of a living lie, is 
perhaps one of the most singular and often amusing 
instances of moral perversion and human weakness 
to be met with in that anomaly of nature called man. 
Though in my passage through Ufe I have had niany 
opportunities of witnessing different phases of this 
assumption of 807nething, not of right pertaining to 
the individual, and which I have characterized as 

* Ealse Appearances,' one of the inosfc remarkable 
instances I ever encountered was furnished in the 
person of * Tom Brough,' as he condescendingly called 
himself when unbending to his friends and acquaint- 
ances, or Mr. Thomas James Brough, as he styled 
himself on his cards when presenting one of those 
highly polished missives to a new acquaintance, or when 
he had occasion to call at the house of a stranger. 

** This Tom Brough, of whose eccentric career I 
am about to speak, was perhaps one of the most 
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remarkable illustrations of my theme of * False Ap- 
pearances *' that ever fell to the lot of an astute 
observer to study, for it was not in one or two, or 
even half a dozen points of spurious assumption that 
he arrogated place and distinction, but in every 
circumstance of his life ; he lived and moved, in fact, 
in an atmosphere of mystification and fraud, and all 
he did and said was untrue — everything was false 
about him, and nothing real, for what a^pea/red so, 
and at basis seemed an entity, was so elaborated by 
art, so highly got up, and worked out, that, from the 
surreptitious gloss on his coat to his falsified shoes, he 
was from head to foot a most artistic semblance, a 
seeming-seeming, and nothing else. 

" Had Tom Brough's ambition to be thought a 
man of substance stopped with the falsification of his 
apparel, and his talent been expended on making his 
threadbare clothes and a dicky look like the wardrobe 
of a gentleman, there would have been little to dis- 
tinguish him from many hundreds of vain mortals 
who, like the famished hidalgo, ever wear a compla- 
cent smile, despite the pinching qualms at their 
stomach, and with a cheerful countenance, contrive, 
at all risk, to put a good face on their hopeless cir- 
cumstances. 

" Tom's ambition, however, was a passion that had 
no limit, and embraced every fictitious adjunct that 
could minister to the belief that he was a man of 
substance and good family, and an individual of large 
expectations. "When my audience hears what was 
Tom Brough's actual position, and that by birth and 
profession his social state formed as wide an anti- 
thesis as the two poles of a galvanic battery to the 
rank he assumed to claim, their surprise may pro- 
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bablj amoimt to incredulitv- that any man, in the 
face of probable contradiction and exposure, should 
have acted with such absurd inconsistency. 

" But I can assure all that, anomalous as it may 
appear, I am describing no fictitious character, but, 
without exaggeration or latitude, am about to lay 
before them a few traits of a personage well known 
to the theatrical profession in his day, and remem- 
bered by many still living, as one of the most 
inveterate dealers in fiction that possibly ever fell to 
the lot of one generation to witness. 

" "With that happy indifference to consequences, 
and disregard of expose, Tom neither saw the absur- 
dity of the contrast between his actual state and boasted 
prospects, or the ridicule that attached to his grandi- 
loquent description of his past and future fortune. 

** My first acquaintance with Tom Brough com- 
menced in Edinburgh many years ago, at a time when 
I was a mere lad, and Tom a member of the company 
of the Theatre Boyal, under the Siddons and Murray 
management, where he was playing ' smart servants' 
and ' third old men,' for a salary of thirty-five shillings 
a week. 

" Being a sharp, willing lad, I soon became a 
great favourite of Brough's for several little services I 
rendered him, and though he was at great pains to 
impress me on all occasions with a full idea of his 
importance in the social scale, he was much less on 
his guard with me, than he would have been with a 
person more advanced in life, I had consequently 
many opportunities of observing facts and noting 
peculiarities which, with the observant tact of boyhood 
I was not slow to avail myself of ; thus many things 
which were inscrutable mysteries to others, were 
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known to me in all stages of their progressive finesse ; 
not that he ever allowed me to see him perform those 
secrets of the wardrobe that constituted some of the 
chef-de-oBUvres of his inventive genius ; for that Tom 
possessed a considerable share of what was very like 
genius, was early impressed on my mind, from the 
natural ability he displayed in manufacturing and 
falsifying the various items of dress used in his ela- 
borate toilet, bringing to bear an amount of artistic 
ability, in cutting, piecing, and contriving, more like 
the clever-handed Gaul or Italian, than the less gifted 
denizen of Britain, either north or south. 

"I have already observed that Tom's ambition 
was to be thought a man of family and fortune, one 
who merely adopted the stage as a recreation till cer- 
tain family afiairs, now in course of settlement, were 
adjusted, and he was called upon to assume his posi- 
tion on his hereditary estates." 

'^ To subserve this magni&cent fiction, Tom s his- 
torical antecedents, as far as he ambiguously narrated 
the fable, were to the effect that the estate of the 
Brougha of that ' ilk' were situated in the north of 
Scotland; that a difference having taken place be- 
tween himself and the head of the family, he had 
early left the ancestral domain, and resolving to be 
the architect of his own fortunes, had entered the 
army, in which, for some dashing service on the Cana- 
dian lakes in the last American war, his promotioiL 
was so rapid, that on the establishment of peace he 
was enabled to sell out at a most remarkable premium. 
' The proceeds of his commiaion and some pnze-moiiefy, 
he had,' he said, ' invested in public securities and a 
highly lucrative banking speculation ; upon a portion 
of the interest arising from these investments he was 
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now living in humble, but purposed obscurity, till his 
capital, which, like a monetary snow-ball, was con- 
stantly accumulating, would enable him to purchase 
the paternal estate, now mortgaged to an uncle.' 

" It will hardly he credited upon how small a 
modicum of truth this grandiloquent superstructure 
was raised ; but the fact is, that Tom's father died 
possessed of a mud cottage, with a few rods of rail 
garden at the rear, near the little town of Stone- 
haven, in Kincardineshire, which Tom on his father's 
death sold for £35, in the hope of luying himself out 
of the militia, into which he had the misfortune to be 
drawn ; but the war being hot at the time, and sub- 
stitutes scarce and high-priced, Tom was reluctantly 
compelled to learn the goose-step, and shoulder his 
musket. On the declaration of peace, not caring to 
follow his father's trade of a weaver, and having 
picked up a few notions among his comrades, he, on 
the disbanding of his regiment, joined a strolling 
company of players, and ultimately got engaged in the 
Aberdeen theatre, a step which led to his joining the 
Edinburgh company, where he had continued a stock 
fixture up to the time I first knew him, about the 
year 1821. 

" The amount of vigilance and finesse necessary to 
seemingly substantiate so grand and minute a theory 
of existence, called for a large portion of subtle and 
ingenious make-ups and accessories ; it will, therefore, 
be readily supposed that a man whose chief aim in life 
was deception, and whose ruling principle was impo- 
sition, would direct his first and most important 
attention to his apparel ; and as Brough well knew 
that the world, in the abstract, is to a great extent 
influenced in its estimate of mankind by the quality 
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and cut of the wearer*s coat, was resolved that he 
would, as far as he possibly could, keep always within 
the rales of arbitrary 'Eashion/ and not compro- 
mise his name or position by being seen in a 
costume beneath the status of the character he as- 
sumed. 

" But here, unfortunately,' for the want of a 
guiding taste, he fell into an eccentricity both absurd 
and outre, 

" "When my hearers bear in mind that Brough's 
salary was only about thirty-five shillings a-week, it 
will be readily conceived that, after the expense of 
board and lodging had been deducted, the amount 
left for keeping up a fashionable wardrobe must have 
been somewhat scanty. 

" The time of which I speak was the epoch of blue 
coats, velvet collars, and brass buttons. Such a coat 
Tom affected, and had worn so loDg, that it was out 
of the memory of his oldest friend at what time he 
had ever possessed another. This coat, however, 
through the almost daily revivification of a decoction 
of logwood and galls, and the gentle but detergent use 
of a pltish brush, had been enabled to retain an ap- 
pearance of nap long after the period when, under 
the most favourable circumstances, such evidences of 
integrity have deserted the fabric. 

" This long- cherished coat, which from its age 
might have been called a * modem antique,' Tom 
always wore open, the lappels being thrown far back, 
a fashion adopted in part to display a series of bright 
waistcoats, that bloomed like a tulip-bed on his breast, 
and partly to reveal a ponderous pocket-book and some 
legal-looking documents that protruded "from a breast- 
pocket in his coat. 
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" These waistcoats, of which there were usually 
three, consisted in reality of only one, and that of 
most questionable material, having been originally 
kerseymere, but, under the reviving process, worked 
up into a tolerable affinity to the coat ; two narrow 
strips of red and yellow silk, rolled over and stitched 
inside of the lining, gave at a distance, and to an un- 
inquisitive eye, the illusion of three distinct garments, 
the whole being clustered over a shirt and frill of 
most dazzling whiteness. If there was any part of 
Tom's dress for which he deserved special praise, it 
was unquestionably due to his elaborate shirt-front, 
whose extensive frill, quilled and crimped into innu- 
merable plaits, was laid with artistic finish over the 
region of his heart, giving an imposing magnificence 
to the ensemble perfectly captivating. "Whether the 
idea of ^e paper shirt — for the frilled front was merely 
paper — ^was a borrowed notion from the similar artifice 
adopted by the French gentilhomme of the last century, 
or a happy conception of Tom's, I never knew ; but 
of the material I can speak with confidence, having 
once broke in upon his * secure hour ' while he was 
goffering the paper. A stage eye-glass, in a brass 
rim, suspended by a blue ribbon, generally hung for 
convenience of access, but for no practical good, in 
front of his person. A globose watch, in a pinchbeck 
case, with a bell-rope appendage, dangled from his fob. 
And if my audience will fancy three or four tawdry 
rings, to represent topaz, opal, and amethyst, the 
whole not worth twopence, on the fingers of two 
pudgey hands ; a figure about five feet nine, assuming 
as he walks a consequential strut and patronizing 
smile, they will form a tolerably vivid idea of Mr. 
Thomas James Brough, as he took his customary 
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stand in front of the theatre, and boking up to the 
Eegister Office clock, deliberately proceed to compare 
notes with his watch, and then wind up the engine^ 
that was never known to go for more than three hours 
at a time without stopping. ' Only three seconds in 
£ye weeks/ he would ejaculate aloud ; then addressing a 
passer-by, would remark, *A crenomoter, sir — one 
of Harrison's.' Should his advance have elicited a 
reply, Tom would inquire if the individual had seen 
the newspaper, or knew what the last quotations were 
on 'Change, as he was particularly interested just then 
in Chili Bonds and India Stock, a fiction that always 
led to. the pulling out of the pocket-book, and the 
abstraction of a strip from some paper with the city 
article, while consulting which, for the stranger's 
edification, he would take care to expose several rolls 
of dirty paper, that, viewed ascant, had a vague re- 
semblance to £1 Scotch notes ; at the same time, &om 
another compartment, he would protrude the flimsy 
ends of some notes on the * Bank of Pashion' — * stage 
properties.' Then as soon as Tom fancied the con- 
tents of his pocket-book had been seen and appre- 
ciated, he would look down with surprise, and, in a 
tone of severe self-admonition, observe, * Dear me, 
how very careless ! I really thought I had left all 
this money at home. Upon my soul, it would have 
served me right if I had been robbed ! "Who but a 
fool now would carry such a sum of money about the 
streets of a busy city ? ' 

" Having in this manner probably opened an inter- 
rupted conversation, he would saunter leisurely in the 
direction his new acquaintance was proceeding, and 
in the course of the stroll, make an occasion to l^k 
about his estate in the north, or refer to his shooting- 
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box in the Highlands. The passing of a soldier was 
always a fine opportunity for Tom to show off his 
military knowledge, which he usually commenced by 
waving his hand in an affable form of salute to the 
amazed soldier. * Such iathe force of habit,' he would 
apologetically observe, ' that, though no longer in the 
army, I can never pass a red coat without the military 
salutation. Gallant regiment that man belongs to, sir ; 
I have good reason to know it, having had the honour 
to command a detachment of it at the siege of Sara* 
toga. We mustered eight hundred and fifty bayonets 
on the morning when I led the brave 39th into battle. 
This was, of course, before I sold my commission; 
and, would you believe it, when I had the muster-roll 
called that night, sir, by heaven, we were reduced to 
a skeleton ; only ninety-six left of the corps to shoulder 
musket, and not a man of that number unwounded ; 
and as for myself, I was perfectly riddled with bullets — 
riddled, sir, riddled.' Such conversations generally led 
to a polite invitation to participate in a morning pota- 
tion, always indulged in at the expense of the stranger ; 
an opportunity usually seized by Tom to descant on 
the amount of Tokay or Johannisberg he was formerly 
in the habit of consuming in the mess of the 33rd, 
or the gallant 69th. 

'^ Among his othe,r professions, Tom encouraged a 
fiction that he was hand and glove with all the great 
theatrical stars, and was constantly boasting of having 
just received a friendly letter from his old chum, 
Young, or Macready, Charles Kemble, or any other 
celebrity in the habit of visiting Edinburgh for a brief 
starling engagement; while, to ratify his assertioB, 
he generally carried one or two documents in his 
pocket, brief scraps of which he would read in the 
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dressing-room, for the delectation and envy of his 
brother utilitarians. 

" It is, perhaps, merely the consequence of the uni- 
versal law of cause and effect, that such an elaborate 
falsehood should sometimes carry with it its own expo- 
sure and refutation ; or that the man whose whole life 
has been passed inacting an artful system of deception, 
should himself be made a victim of a less general, but 
equally artful impostor. Such a misfortune befel Tom 
Brough ; and to an ordinary or less inveterate dealer 
in fiction,* the lesson, being so irremediable and severe, 
might have had a salutary moral tendency ; but, alas! 
Tom's disease had so infected his blood, that after the 
first gasp, of his wild amaze and bitter chagrin was 
passed, the fact only served as a new plot, on which 
to haDg a more preposterous tale of ancestral honours 
and imaginary dignity. 

" Among the acquaintances whom Brough's watch' 
setting had made him acquainted with, was a working 
jeweller, who, located in one of the obscure wynds of 
the High-street, contrived to support a bedridden wife 
and one daughter by su,ch jobs in rings and watches 
as some of the smaller shops sent to him for repair. 
This man had many years before been pressed into 
the navy, and writing a good hand, had the fortune 
to attract the attention of the purser, who employed 
him as a sort of storekeeper and deputy clerk. In 
this capacity, his natural propensities were greatly 
fostered, and no man knew better how to sophisticate, 
to his own advantage, the articles served out to the 
ship's crew. At the expiration of a long and execrated 
service. Jack "Watson — ^the name of the individual — 
quitted the Royal Navy, and having picked up a wife 
from a bum-boat, settled down in his native town to 
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earn an existence at his old trade of a working jewel- 
ler ; the pension his grateful country awarded him for 
his long and nefarious services, being just sufficient to 
enable him, once a quarter, to enjoy a week's abandoned 
dissipation. 

" This ex-purser's clerk having made the acquaint- 
ance of Tom, and to a certain extent being deceived 
by the natural appearance of the affluent pocket-book, 
by Tom's grand talk of India Stock, the family pos- 
sessions in the Highlands, and his cupidity excited by 
the confidential manner in which his new friend told 
him he was only waiting till he could find an amiable 
woman to instcd as mistress of his domain, to settle 
down as an independent landed proprietor; for, I 
must observe here, that as Mr. Watson had represented 
himself to be a retired goldsmith, Tom had been 
studious to hide his tinsel jewellery, and put a curb 
on the too liberal display of his chronon^eter, at the 
same time dropping all allusion to the theatre. 

" It is unnecessary to say by what finesse and 
diamond cut diamond manoeuvering both parties 
avoided hinting at their respective places of abode, 
or how Miss Euphemia Watson, a withered spinster 
of thirty-nine, formed the acquaintance, under her 
father's auspices, of our friend Tom ; or how his sus- 
ceptible nature, excited by mysterious hints in refer- 
ence to those few stray thousands the old purser had 
managed to stow away for Effie in the bank lockers, 
Miss Watson not only won the affections, but secured 
the hand of the rich and retired Colonel Brough. I 
will draw a veil over the harrowing picture of Tom's 
agony when, an hour after the private marriage, he 
wa» introduced into Mr. Watson's one dark room on 
the third flat, made the acquaintance 'of the paralytic 
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Mrs. Watson, and was inducted to the haggis, a bottle 
of whisky, and two of ale, that constituted the nup- 
tial banquet ; or what were the feelings of the two 
men when they found that each had done the 
other, and, at the same time, most egregiously 3>oi7is 
himself. 

" The result was, that Tom was saddled for life 
with a dirty, trolloping wife, a bedridden mother-in-law, 
and a lazy, drunken father, having the whole house- 
bold to support on thirty-fire shillings a-week. !For 
several weeks prior to this happy event, Tom had been 
particularly elate in the dressiug-room upon vrhst he 
termed the ' auspicious and momentous culmination 
of his earthly felicity,' talking largely about the wealth 
of the old commodore, his future father-in-law, and the 
remarkable coincidence of the union, by this marriage, 
of the two services, the army and the navy in one 
compact. * Ah, my boys,' he would good-naturedly 
observe to his -hearers, * only let me get the ceremony 
calmly and unostentatiously over — for that is one of the 
conditions I have insisted upon, that there shall bono 
parade, no display, no postillions or favours — and 
some of the commodore's doubloons shall suffer for it ; 
you shall have, my boys, one of the finest suppers 
that ever regaled an epicurean ; but you must allow 
me a week, not only out of respect to Mrs. Brough, 
but for the subsidence of my own feelings on the 
auspicious occasion ; once let me get my elbows in 
the admiraVs chest of doubloons — for I have set aside 
the interest of my own capital as pin-money to the 
future Mrs. B. — and then, my boys, then you shall 
have such a blow-out as has not been witnessed in the 
profession in the memory of man.' 

" Tor many reasons Brough had kept the exact 
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epoch of his marriage a secret, and some weeks passed 
by before the fact that it had taken place transpired ; 
though the circumstance of his being twice fined for 
inattention to business within one week, and the state 
of collapsed melancholy into which he was thrown 
for several days, with the absence of all laundry dis- 
play, the abdication of the watch and pocket-book, 
the retirement of his rings, and his extraordinary 
taciturnity, affected his companions of the fourth 
dressing-room with a conviction that something really 
momentous had taken place in the current of poor 
Tom's career, though the idea of such an antithesis to 
his nuptial bliss was the last supposition that pre- 
sented itself to the mind of any one in the theatre. 

" When.the event was at last confirmed, the dis- 
appointment and chagrin was too severe and real to 
be made a jest of, and, to their good sense be it said, 
his nearest friends forbore to gall the wound that was 
so accutely rankling ; but Tom himself, whose san- 
guine mind could never long be depressed, and who, a 
true optimist at heart — believing everything was for 
the best — ^soon began to rally, and elated at the disco- 
very that his wife could earn two and threepence a-week 
when in full work at shoe-Unding, shook off his 
ennui, restored his finery, and began to talk largely 
of his wife's connection with the Nottingham shoe 
trade, into which he had serious intentions of enter- 
ing, with his spare capital, in' the double capacity of 
manufacturer and exporter. Though exposed to in- 
numerable minor detections and personal humiliations 
in his long career of falsification and duplicity, Tom 
never suffered but two severe and what may be called 
damnatory exposures — ^the one in which his cupidity 
was outreached by a greater humbug than himself, in 
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the instance of his marriage to the admirars daughter, 
and the occurrence I am about to relate, in which 
his personal vanity suffered a very cruel rebuff, which, 
had it happened to any one else, must have worked a 
salutary change. 

" A party of ladies and gentlemen, belonging to 
the upper class of tradespeople, had resolved upon 
having a day's gipsying at a romantic dell among the 
Pentland Hills, called * Habbies Howe ;' a spot ren- 
dered classically interesting as forming one of the 
scenes in Allen Bamsay's pastoral play of the ' Gentle 
Shepherd.' 

* Let's further up the bum, to Habbie's Howe, 
Where a* the sweets o* spring and simmer grow. 
There wash oursel's, it's healthsome noo in May, 
And sweetly caller on sae warm a day.* 

" Two or three of the younger males of the party, 
knowing Tom to be a lively fellow, the teller of a 
capital story, and a humourist, had, with the consent 
of the rest, invited him to join the party — an in>'ita- 
tion that, as there would be nothing to pay, abun- 
dance of good eating, and no satis to tlie wine or 
whisky at least, he most readily consented, stimu- 
lated thereto still more by the possibility of finding, 
in the eight or ten ladies expected, a future Mrs. 
Brough, with the contingency of a little ready money 
in the shape of a tocher. 

" As this was the motive-influence in Tom's mind, 
and the occasion had a probability of hope in it, he 
bestirred himself for the week previous to prepare . 
everything for the important day ; and never did he 
tax his ingenuity to better effect to turn himself out 
with becoming grace and fascination than on the oc- 
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casion in question — everything, in fact, was seen to ; 
and after a critical inquisition on each item of his 
wardrobe, and the whole declared fit for any scrutiny, 
all but one most absolute and necessary article, a 
pair of hoots, and these in the sickly state of his 
funds were hopelessly beyond the compass of his 
means. A pair of shoes he certainly had ; but one 
was down at heel, the other had a patch on the toe, 
and both were considerably abraded in the soles ; 
and though his gaiters disguised the wear and tear of 
these long-serviceable friends, neither gaiters nor 
shoes could be thought of on such an occasion. Here 
was a dilemma ! What was to be done P Tom had 
no valid property on which any equitable establish, 
ment would have advanced half-a-crown, and his 
credit, always at a discount, was now as low as his 
purse — must he forego the luxury of a day's enjoy- 
ment, the probability of winning a wife and a fortune, 
ioT the want of a pair of boots ? Never ! Ingenuity 
to the rescue ! * "Wit winneth the war.' How Tom 
extemporized a pair of boots, and what became of 
them, we shall see immediately. 

"It was a glorious morning in June, in those 
years when we used to have summers, when the 
picnic party reached the Pentlands, and having left 
the carriages, each member of the company, armed 
with some portion of the repast, set forward to reach 
the romantic nook of * Habbie's Howe.' 

"Delighted with the agreeable conversation of the 
party, the excellence of the viands, and the bright 
eyes of the ladies, and the kind and affable manners 
of the one fair creature at his side, Tom thought that 
till that day he had never tasted of human happiness, 
that that was in fact the supreme hour of his earthly 

X 
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existence, for not only was he charmed with all he 
saw and heard — ^for he had never told his adyentures 
by field and flood to a more delighted audience — he 
felt, too, that he had exceeded himself, and had nevet 
recounted his ancu with more real satisfaction and ap- 
proval. But, alas! all sublunary enjoyments are 
mingled with vexation or disappointment ; and so it 
proved on the present occasion, for an enemy w^as at 
hand which was to overwhelm Tom with shame and 
degradation, and expose him to an obloquy that no 
ingenuity could ever hope to eradicate. 

''This fatal enemy made its appearance in the 
height of the general happiness, when Tom was ex- 
patiating on the dangers and excitement of a buffalo 
hunt on the vast prairies of Western America, where 
(done, and destitute of all arms but a howU-knife, he 
had not only cut his way through a drove of infu- 
riated buffaloes, but singling out the leading boll of 
the herd, had seized the shaggy monster by his giizzlj 
foretop, leaped upon his back, and after compelling 
him to gallop above a league to the ^icampment, 
drove his knife with such admirable aim into his 
spine, that the beast fell dead without a groan. 
Elated with his triumph, Tom proceeded to describe 
how he had skinned him on the spot, made a bu&lo- 
robe out of a part of the hide, tanned the remainder, 
and had a dotm pair of hoots made from the rest; 
those he had now on his feet, and to which he drew 
the general attention, delighted to have an oppor- 
tunity of showing their beautiful fit and unapproach- 
able polish, 'these,' he continued, 'were the last of 
the series, and as the company would perceive w^re 
of a magnificent jet black, all the residt of his own pe- 
culiar process ef tanning.' 
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'^ While the company was admiring Tom's splendid 
boots, the enemy I have alluded to made its appear- 
ance, in the guise of a few very heavy drops of rain, 
falling on the seemingly polished boots. 

'^ The startled ladies, in their summer finery, had 
barely time to fling their handkerchiefs over their 
bonnets, when the rain, which had commenced in 
scattered drops, soon quickened its volume into a 
shower^ and finally descended in a perfect torrent, 
soaking eveiy one to the skin before they couldLwell 
rise from the ground. Down, down, hissing and 
spouting for the space of three or four minutes, the 
flood, like a tropical storm, poured its drowning in- 
undation, and then, almost as suddenly as it had com- 
menced, ceased, and the sun, for a moment obscured, 
' burst out with all its former glory, making the 
drenched earth steam again. So rapid had been the 
passing shower, that any attempt at gaining shelter 
was quite impossible. 

" If the company generally had suffered from the 
rain, and the ladies' white dresses had certainly less 
starch than previously, and hung loose and dabby, 
and the gentlemen looked drenched, the effect upon 
Tom Brough was so extraordinary, that forgetting 
their own plight, all burst into a loud roar of laughter : 
the rain had not merely washed him white, but it had 
nearly washed him half awatf^ presenting, instead of 
the late spruce and brilliant figure, the most melan- 
choly, woe-begone, and dilapidated object it is pos- 
sible to conceive. 

"The whole elaborate breastwork of shirt and 
frill had disappeared, and shreds of inky paper and 
masses of dirty pulp hung from a flannel shirt and 
trailed over his party-coloured waistcoat, now col- 
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lapsed like bits of faded gauze ; a comer of dog's-eared 
collar, above a black whisp round bis neck, was the 
only remnant of shirt left ; his boots, so lately a mar- 
vel of shining black, had pealed off, revealing beneath 
a pair of old stage russets, round whose wrinkled legs 
the artful brown paper that had been glued on, and 
afterwards polished, hung in ragged strips. His hat, 
stiffened and dyed for the nonce, had given way on 
all sides, and sunk down like a broad-brimmed saucer 
on his head ; while the dress of the unfortunate lady 
'who had been his late tete-d-tete was literally black and 
blue, from the reviver washed out of Tom's habili- 
ments by the unmerciful rain, which probably never 
before so completely unmasked deceit and exposed 
falsehood." 



" I fear we shall not have the pleasure of hearing 
your tale this evening. Miss Q-ordon," remarked Syd- 
ney, as he encountered Mr. Percival and Lucy on the 
poop after dinner on the following day, as, with the 
assistance of the gentlemen's arms, a few of the ladies 
were braving the heavy sea and rough wind prevailing 
at the time. 

" Why so, if, indeed, you are so gallant as to call 
it a pleasure ?" demanded Lucy, as she turned round 
from the wind to speak more conveniently, and fol- 
lowing Florence's example of holding her companion's 
arm with both her small gloved hands. 

"Because I think, from the look of this sea and 
that sky, and from the groaning of our masts, that 
before that hour arrives which we have set apart for 
our social meetings, you ladies will find more comfort 
in your beds than round the cabin table," replied 
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Sydney, as be fixed his gaze steadily ou the heavens 
aboTe him. 

" Do you apprehend a storm, Mr. Harcourt ?" she 
inquired with some anxiety. " I was in hopes this 
loud wind was already subsiding." 

" Why do you look so long at those hearse-like 
clouds ? Do you fear danger, dear Sydney ?" asked 
Florence, when their companions turned to seek the 
shelter of the cabin, as, looking up inquiringly into 
her lover's face, and leaning her head against his 
shoulder, she strove to read those signs that caused 
his brow to darken, and a half-breathed sigh to escape 
from his oppressed breast. " Do you fear anything, 
Sydney ?" she added, in her tenderest tones. 

" Who can possess a treasure, and not fearP" he 
replied, with a sad smile. " Wealth and anxiety ever 
go together." 

"What wealth do you fear to lose?" she asked 
innocently. 

" Can you ask me that, dearest— you, who are my 
wealth, my treasure, all I value most in life?" he 
replied, pressing her little hand to his heart. 

"But why should you fear for me? The same 
danger threatens you, my parents, all on board." 

" Nay, Florence, love, I did not say danger," he 
rejoined, in his customary tone, and smiling fondly 
on her. 

" Why do you look so sad, and keep your eye on 
those clouds ?" 

''Because my experience tells me we shall have 
rougher weather ; and for your sake I would give all 
I have of fortune to see those clouds dispersed." 

"Does Captain Edwards judge them so ominously ?" 

"Yes; and like a good seaman, he is making aU 
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ready to meet their import. Do you not see, love, 
all our topmasts are struck, and that the sails are 
reefed P But come, you must quit the poop — see, 
they are battening down the hatches ; come, love, the 
deck is no longer safe." 

Sydney had hardly concluded^ when a terrific wave 
struck the ** Chieftain" on her starboard bow, making 
the huge mass tremble through every timber as if 
annihilated, and hurling a perfect deluge of water ftom 
stem to stem, crashing and splitting all before it. 
Fortunately for the lives of both, Sydney had seen 
the threatening billow, and with a despatch quick as 
thought he covered Florence with his cloak, and twin* 
ing one arm in a loose halyard, firmly grasped her 
with the other, and drew her before him, when, like a 
falling cataract, the deluge flew past and over them, 
tearing the larboard cutter from the davits above their 
heads, and by its weight driving the "Chieftain" stem 
on into the receding wave. 

" Ton will come with me, too, Sydney, will you ?" 
replied Florence, as, hurrying her to the quarter-deck, 
he repeated his counsel to hasten to the cabin, and 
fear nothing. 

' " Ko, dearest ; on such a night as this, every man 
who can handle a rope should be on deck. Fear not ; 
we have an open sea, and I shall be where I can al- 
ways look after your safety." 

" If I must not stay beside you, will you promise 
to keep near the companion, where I can speak to you 
firom time to time through the door, and have the 
pleasure of knowing you are always near me P" she 
demanded importunately, clinging round him on the 
stairs in innocent love and confidence. 

** My dearest Florence, you would be hurled from 
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joat place by tiie first shock of the ship, and exposed 
to the inyading spsraj and sea. Do not think of it." 

''Oh no; I will provide againat sneh a mis&rtime ; 
do not fear for me ; let me be there." 

" It must not be, love ; but I will make that place 
mj stand, and will answer, from time to time, Mr. 
Fercival or any other gentleman whom your father 
can send up to ask the state of tiie weather. JSTow, 
Plorence, mj darling, farewell for a few hours ; and 
may God bless and give you fortitude to bear the 
horrors of the storm ! Oo to your mother, love, and 
know that I am ever here to watch over and protect 
you." And pressing her closely to his heart, and 
imprinting a fervent kiss on her trembling lips, Syd- 
ney led her into the cabin, and placing her in an armed 
settle by her mother, gave her hand one expressive 
grasp, and rushing upnstairs the companion* entrance 
was at once locked and bolted. 

The scene that presented itself to Sydney's gaae, 
as he looked round upon his return on deck, wa« one 
that might well appal a lover's heart, and even to the 
stoutest mariner was a scene of fear and apprehen* 
sion. A low and sullen sky, whose very aspect 
seemed to weigh down the spirits by its ominous and 
scowling features, spread overhead and appeared to 
tonch and mingle its hearse-Uke curtains with the 
threatening walls of sea, that towering, rushed and 
roared in eve^ direction round them, seeming to 
hedge them in, and over which it appeared impossible 
the assaulted ship could mount or cut its way. In- 
deed, so immediate and ghastly was the danger that 
on every hand surrounded them, that the boldest 
closed his eyes, as, with the speed of an arrow, the 
groaning ship rushed down the watery hills, and for 
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an instant of time laj passively buried in the pro- 
found abyss, before the filling topsails could drag her 
bows up the overhanging mountain of sea beyond, 
and through which, half buried, staggering and 
drenched, she burst, catching the bowling wind, that 
without respite hurled her down the still succeeding 
steeps ; one moment pressed down to her scuppers, 
her sails half hid in the wave, the next flung on her 
keel, bounding like a &eed antelope from the scud, 
with her flooded decks streaming from every port 
from the shipped seas, the " Chieftain " kept her 
perilous course for forty-eight hours, the giving way 
of a spar at any moment while encountering such 
a sea, must have sealed the fate of all on board; 
as it was, the utmost judgment was needed in the 
steering of the ship to keep her from broaching to, 
under the pressure that so repeatedly assaulted her. 

During the whole of this time Sydney had never 
quitted the deck, but shared in nearly all the hazards 
of the storm in working the ship. Eor the greater 
, part of those fearful hours, Florence had .kept her 
place inside the companion, supporting the weary 
time by the hope of a few words &om Sydney, as he 
occasionally came to the door to cheer and encourage 
her. On the third day the wind moderated, and 
admitted of the hatches being opened, fires lighted, 
and the general comforts of the passengers attended 
to as usual, and the imprisoned company permitted to 
breathe with hope and cheerfulness once more. 

Those two days and nights passed in the close 
and gloomy cabin lighted by a swinging lamp, though 
tempered by the religious services and exhortations 
of Mr. Temple, being declared by all to have been 
the most terrible in their lives. But so severe had 
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been the gale, that it was some days before the sea 
was considered to have gone down sufficiently to jus- 
tify the females on board venturing on deck. 

A week or ten days quickly passed in the delight 
of again resuming their promenade on deck, and in 
talking over the daogers of the storm they had en- 
countered, no one having more doleful accounts to 
record than the shepherd, whose " lines " not having 
recovered their tone from the castigation of the cay- 
man when the storm encountered them, had suffered 
" no ind of mischief," having, as he said, " bin tuk 
tejus bad, and what was woser, he was so jiggered 
knocked about by the ship, that his head was all 
kivered over with bumps as big as marvels." At this 
part of his lamentations, and while he was stooping 
his head to illustrate the fact, "Land" was called 
out from the mast-head, and every gaze was eagerly 
strained to catch an early sight of " Table Mountain," 
as the " Chieftain " with her head east-nor'-east, 
rushed before a strong breeze towards the Cape of 
Good Hope. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Bepaitaie from the CSape— Some Kews about the Wiedk and 
the Drift-boot— The Mcmsoont— Mr. Stales incU^aant-^ 
Jjwsy Gbrdon'B Tale of " The Flirt." 

PotritdajB subsequent to the closing of the last chapter, 
the " Chieftain " having anchored for thirty hours in 
Table Bay, to aILo:w the captain to go ashore for Bome 
necessary duty, was again put to sea, and having 
fallen in with the monsoon was, with a full sheet, 
flying with her head bearing south by east along the 
southern skirts of the Indian Ocean, upon her last 
stretch from land to land. 

" I learnt something at Cape Town," observed 
Captain Edwards, addressing the passengers congre- 
gated on the poop, " about the wreck we fell in with 
in the Atlantic." 

"I meant to have asked you about that matter 
after leaving Eio," observed Mr. Temple. 

" I made inquiries there," he resumed, " and 
found the schooner was known by the private nuu^ks 
found on the boat, but that she had the year before 
sailed to the Cape. She was Brazilian built, but 
worked by an American captain and crew." 

" And what news have you gained now, captain ?" 
said Mrs. Howard. 

" I found that a family, consisting of a Mr. 
Jeffries, his wife and two sons, had landed at the 
Cape some months ago, having been picked up at 
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sea, wrecked on their waj from New Zealand to 
Boston, that they took passage in the Braziliaoi 
schooner called the ' Trinadado^' with several other 
passengers bound for the Delaware." 

'* And those nnfortiinate people found in the boat 
you think were this Mr. Jeffries and funily P" inquired 
Lucy. 

" Of that there is no doubt ; their features were 
recognized from Mr. Harcourt's sketches." 

'' And the poor lady and her in&nt tied to the 
mast P" asked Florence. 

" A Don Diego, a Portuguese and his wife, re« 
turning to Europe from Goa, and who were to be 
landed at the Azores, from whence there is weekly 
access to the Tagus." 

*' And this is all that is known of these unfortu- 
nate families?" 

'' All that the world will probably ever know of 
their sad histories." 

'' How far are we now from our destination, cap- 
tain P" inquired Miss Lovelace. 

'* By my observations made to-day at noon. Miss 
Lovelace, from here to Port Philip Heads is 5200 
miles." 

"With no resting-place till we reach Melbourne?" 

" I hope not, madam ; we shall certainly pass a 
cluster of islands lying on our track, but none that as 
commander of this ship I wish to make acquaintance 
with?" 

^^ No place where we can git some green wittles 
for my stock?" demanded the fiurmer with some 
dismay. 

"Oh dear no." 

"Then what's to become o* my hatfers*— they 
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have nigh resumed all the fodder I got at the Higho 
place." 

'* You should have laid in a larger stock at start- 
ing, farmer," remarked the captain. 

" How was I to know they'd refuse their hoil-cake, 
and turn awaj from their cut meat and hoats, for I 
'spect to wary their wittles." 

"Give them plenty of salt, and try them witli 
your turnips again," suggested the doctor. 

" How long ha' you been a glazier ? You mayhap 
know something of physic, but it's darned little you 
does 'bout the profession of agriculter," retorted Mr. 
Styles indignantly, as he darted an important and 
withering look at the presumptuous doctor. " I was 
reckoned to be about the most extinguished propo- 
gater of stock in our parts. But there, ye see, such 
ignerence is 'scusable, '* he added, " one can't expect 
folks to know what they ain't bin taught. Giles, are 
you there ? I wants to ask your 'pinion 'bout salt 
and turnips," and sticking his thumbs in his waistcoat, 
Mr. Styles, full of his own importance, strode forward 
to consult his oracle of the cow-house, while the com- 
pany, with a smile at his insulted dignity, repaired to 
the cabin to hear Lucy Gordon's story of 

"THE FLIRT. 



it t • 



'I tell you what it is, Cicely, my dear,* said 
Mrs. "Wentworth, as her beautiful daughter returned, 
laughing and full of exuberant spirits, from a walk in 
the park with one of her numerous admirers, and 
threw herself gaily on a luxurious fauteuil ; * if you 
continue this giddy and inconsiderate system of flirta- 
tion, distributing your imperious farours like an 
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Eastern monarch, every day on a new favourite, you 
will never secure the affections of any generous or 
liberal-minded man — never know what it is to be 
loved with that delicacy of devotion and constancy of 
heart that, while it enhances every blessing of life, is 
a daily solace and protection against human harm and 
misfortune.' 

" * Nay, my dear mother, you must permit me to 
differ with you there,' replied the lively girl, as she 
removed her bonnet, and, standing before the pier- 
glass, smoothed a few discomposed filaments of her 
parted hair, and coquettishly curled over her white 
fingers the raven ringlets that, elongated by the heat 
of the day, she thus strove to reduced to their crisp 
and arch dimensions. *Tou are decidedly wrong; 
for it is the generous and liberal-minded whom I have 
most captivated ; men who can appreciate spirit and 
independence in a woman, and esteem her most who 
has the courage to set methodical conventionalism at 
defiance. Thank Heaven ! women are at last begin- 
ning to be understood. It was long the custom to 
deny us even souls ; but we are now proving to the 
world that we have not only strong intellects, but 
ability and will to back them. Pshaw ! I hate your 
tyrannous men, who, like my plague, Mr. Dudley, 
would have their betrothed as cold as nuns, their 
wives formal as Quakeresses, and, in fine, their women, 
as they politely class us, mere household automata 
and domestic drudges, to keep the keys of their ward- 
robes, cook them their dinners, study their selfish 
enjoyments, and, like corrected children, speak only 
when they are spoken to. Ha ! ha ! what a state of 
prosaic ecstasy and connubial serfdom ! Oh, be sure, 
dear mother, I'd break my husband's heart — if men 
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haye any to break — ^before he shall use me bo ;' and, 
laughing in giddy wantonness at her philippic, the 
beautiful, jbut yain, Cicely resumed her seat on the 
lounging fauteuil, and indolently cooled her fludied 
features with the wind of a small irory fan. 

<< < Cicely, my dear child, but that I feel assured 
the good sense of your own heart, and the womanly 
propriety of your sex, contradicts this exuberance of 
your speech, I should take serious objection to yom 
words, and censure harshly where I only now smile. 
Bemember, love, I have no other living tie on earth 
but you,' continued the affectionate mother, as a shade 
of deep melancholy passed over her still handsome 
countenance, and her voice instinctively assumed a 
gravity of tone from the sad remembrances awoke 
by the thrane. 'We are two undefended women, 
without the protecting kindred of husband, father, or 
brother to look to for consolaticm or support. Think, 
then, how doubly necessary, in our state, are retire- 
ment, prudence, and modesty of conduct.' 

'' 'What! And because we are single women, 
shall we lock ourselves up in the demure abode of our 
own resources? A dull house, or yawxung tale! 
Have we no latitude in thought or action P Oh 1 hoir 
I long for the epoch of our sex's emancipation, when 
a woman may go forth as a man, and take her rightful 
place in the highway of worldly duties ! The apostles 
of our sex are already abroad, and we shall soon be 
placed on the right hand, instead of, as now, succumb- 
ing to the worst obscurity of our lordly masters.* 

** * I hope, my child,' mildly replied Mrs. Went- 
worth, * that you and I may be long dead before the 
day of such a social revolution takes place. Believe 
me, my child, a virtuous woman shines brightest in 
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the shadey and, like wild flowers, smells sweetest and 
grows most beautifal b^aeath protecting shelter.' 

" * And yet E^e may be transplanted, mother, and 
hold a place beside the proudest flower.' 

" ' Yes, but at the sacrifice of character; the mo- 
dest primrose becomes a blushing emblem of disgrace 
beside the perfect polyanthus, whose faded Uvery only 
it assumes. This latitude of which you speak, my 
Cicely, is incompatible with the holiness of woman's 
earthly mission, as God's physician to man's heart, 
and dedicated, by her very being, to one sole olgect— 
her husband's love and welfare. There is a mystic 
word that to a woman constitutes the germ of every 
social tie and human duty — ^thatword is Hoio. Man 
has no residence, no spot to bind his feelings to, until 
the woman of his chcnice, becoming his, creates the 
paradise of home, that blissful harbour where every 
joy of life finds future anchorage. But this is from 
the point of what I wish to say. I cannot permit you 
longer to trifle with the affections of Alfred Dudley. 
Either at once resign all pretension to his love, or, as 
his accepted, dismiss these idling butterflies of men, 
who engross that time and property of communion 
which is another's right.' 

'' * Mr. Dudley wiU have quite enough of me when 
I am his wife; then I must do as he wishes, I suppose. 
But, till then, I cannot see what right he has to dio- 
tate to me who I shall see or where go.' 

" ' You mistake, my child ; there are privileges 
before, as after marriage. Your elected husband is as 
much the guardian of your fame and honour now as 
hereafter. K you believe the acceptance of a lover's 
suit gives you a right to wound his self-esteem by 
gossiping with every triyial idler, or to follow what 
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pursuit you please until you are his wife, you err to 
your own repose and his most grievously. I tell you, 
once for all, unless you reform this levity, you will 
lose the worthiest man and most conducive to happi- 
ness that will ever be within your reach again. Mr. 
Dudley has called three times, and on each occasion 
your time was occupied with frivolous visitors, so that 
he had no opportunity, and I believe you studiously 
avoided giving him one, of holding any private con- 
versation with you. I warn you. Cicely, you will lose 
your lover!' 

" * "Well, let him go ! Why does the maji tease 
me so ?' petulantly replied Cicely. * I could have 
twenty better matches to-morrow. Men, too, who 
would not quarrel with me for laughing, or being 
happy in other society — ^men of liberality, and above 
paltry suspicion and petty jealousies.' 

" * True sincerity is ever watchful. The man, my 
child, who deeply loves, guards the object of his 
affection with the keenest vigilance. But enough of 
this. Here come some of your friends. By the num- 
ber, I should think you held a levee this afternoon,' 
replied Mrs. Wentworth, seriously, as the voices of 
several gentlemen were heard ascending the stairs. 

" Cicely instantly rose, and banishing from her 
beautiful features the light cloud of displeasure that, 
like a vapour on a summer sky, obscured the genial 
beams, she displayed the full sunshine of her brightest 
smile, and, like a divinity in her shrine, stood proudly 
in her conscious charms to receive the homage of her 
professed admirers. 

"Though Cicely "Wentworth was, in the fullest 
acceptation of the term, what is denominated a 
coquette, yet she was not so firom natural callousness 
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of heart, op deficiency of that sterling good sense 
which is in general so largely possessed by well 
educated women ; but rather the result — as in most 
cases of the order of Elirt — of the absence of that 
mental decorum which early learns the habit of 
putting a restraint on the egotism of our self- 
applause — a morbid enjoyment, that, taking plea- 
sure from the admiration of others, and the de- 
sire of shining, Joses sight of the moral beauty 
and perfection of a sincere and undivided affec- 
tion. 

" A woman who permits her purest feelings to be 
frittered on a variety of objects is like a majestic 
river, that, trenched on every side by diverging 
streams and artificial conduits, dwindles, by the time 
it reaches its confluence with the sea, into a shallow, 
babbling rivulet, unfit for all the purposes of social 
and domestic benefit. It is thus too often with the 
mere coquette, who, by exhausting her noblest senti- 
ments on frivolous and unworthy recipients, has no 
stability of feeling left to bestow upon a worthy and 
legitimate affection when it offers. 

" I will not speak here of the iudelicacy of sys- 
tematic flirting, especially when under what may not 
inaptly be called the restrictions of an engagement ; 
but would ask such tyrannous beauties to consider 
the odiousnesB of the picture, when the sex that prac- 
tises it is reversed, and judge by contrast, in a degree, 
what would be the feeling created and the impression 
formed by an opposite aspect. 

" That there are such despicable creatures iu all 
grades of society called male coquettes, must be 
acknowledged; but, fortunately for the sex, they 
are rare, and always receive from man and woman the 

A A 
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disgust and unmitigated odium they deseire. These 
remarks hare been drawn from me by the theme of 
the story, which, I can assure my hearers, is no unreal 
creation, but one of those domestic legends that too 
often write their history on the heart of many a worth/ 
family. 

'^ In the midst of the lively but meaningieas con« 
versation which was carried on by Cicely and the 
three or four professing admirers who had just paid 
their afternoon devoirs to the object of their general 
admiration — a conversation in which Mrs.Wentwortli 
took no further part than to keep down anything that 
her maternal ears might deem as too free in its tone— 
the servant entered, and announced the visit of Mr. 
Dudley. A look of regret and passing displeasure 
was evident for a moment on the face of the mother, 
as she glanced on the assembled visitors and the in- 
difference manifested by her daughter. 

" Cicely rose as her lover entered the room, and 
with a heightened colour and look of proud triumph 
as she noted the fashionable and well-dressed men 
beside her, advanced a few steps, and languidly ex- 
tending her hand, performed the act of a lukewarm 
welcome. She then resumed her seat, and continned 
her frivolous conversation with Sir James Bathbome, 
a mousfcachoed exquisite, who had the privilege of a 
place on the same ottoman. 

" Alfred Dudley having acknowledged the saluta- 
tions of the party, drew a chair beside Mrs. Went- 
worth, and for nearly two hours joined in the various 
subjects of discussion, in the momentary hope of 
having an opportunity of addressing Cicely, and seeing 
the departure of her visitors. With inward chagrin 
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at the tone and marked direction of Cicely's conyer- 
sation, and her studied avoidance of him, Dudley rose 
to depart, and declining Cicely's tardy invitation 
to join their party at tea, whispered a few words to 
Mrs. Wentworth, and, taking a polite farewell of the 
company and his betrothed, the mortified lover left 
the chamber. 

** A few minutes after his departure, Mrs. Went- 
worth requested her daughter to bring her a cameo 
from the escritoire in the parlour, to show to one of 
the gentlemen, who, by accid^at, had struck upon a 
subject which, though knowing nothing of it himself^ 
permitted others to converse with some degree of 
interest. With a light step, and a heart more 
elastic, now that it was relieved from i^e monitory 
presence of her . lover, Cicely bounded down-stairs, 
and graceful in every motion, like a freed gaz^e^ 
tripped over the hall, and entered the apartment 
indicated. 

" * This was an unworthy trick, sir,' she cried 
suddenly with haughty pride, as Dudley, who woa 
walking the room with hasty steps, turned quickly 
as she entered. 

" 'Madam! — Cicely!' replied her lover, as the 
blood for a moment rose darkly to his face; but 
directly checking this slight evidence of displeasure, 
he continued, in the tones of quiet feeling : ' Cicely, 
you mistake me ; I had no opportunity of speaking to 
you, without exposing you to the smiles of those 
gentlemen, by any other means.' 

" 'Exposing, sir!' she added, sarcastically. 

" * You would not have had me ask a private inter- 
view in the hearing of your visitors ?' 

" ' A mere excuse, sir. I detest duplicity. Ton 
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could have seen me in the luorning,' rejoined the 
beautiful girl imperiously, and indifferently proceed- 
inglj to execute her mother's commission. * But I 
forget myself,' she resumed, with cutting coldness. 
' I presume Mr. Dudley has something to communi- 
cate, that he remains in the house after hia formal 
departure. I am ready, sir, to hear it.' 

" ' Cicely, I have loved you too deeply to be angiy 
at your words, and shall ever esteem you too pro- 
foundly to presume to censure your conduct. If you 
are not conscious of the pain you inflict, you shall not 
hear from me a murmur that could awaken you to it. 
If your own heart will not be your monitor, xny words 
would fail to move you.' 

'* ' I think, sir, this homily might as well hare 
been read up-stairs, as putting me to the fruitless 
trouble of coming here to listen to it. Have you 
anything further to say P for I should regret being so 
ill-bred as to be compelled to leave before the morality 
is completed,' sarcastically replied Cicely, as she stood 
erect in her conscious beauty before her lover, with & 
contemptuous smile wreathing her full and richly 
developed lips. 

" ' A moment, madam — Cicely, I would say,' re- 
sumed Dudley, with a slight tremor in his Yoice, 
which he struggled in vain to conquer. *I regret, 
indeed, the subject and my presence are so irksome to 
you. When you did me the honour to accept the de-j 
votion of my heart, my whole and undivided love, with 
what in worldly property you would hereafter, througlii 
myself, become an equal sharer in ' i 

" * There is no occasion, sir, to repeat what I hai^ 
heard before,' petulantly cried Cicely, interruptiad 
him. ' You are not the only man of fortune, I pre 
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sume; unless, indeed, you thought to buy me with 
your wealth.' 

" * Miss "Wentworth, I beseech you do not so insult 
yourself,' added Dudley, quickly; * nor attribute to 
me motives which your own heart repudiates as un- 
just. No, Cicely, the only exchange I sought for the 
love and devotion of my life was the undivided faith 
of her to whom I had surrendered all my happiness. 
It is with grief stronger than you may deem jfrom 
my few words and final ' 

" * You must pardon me, sir ; we have guests ; and 
I can hear the rest another time,' interposed Cicely, 
and taking a step towards the door. 

" * I must entreat a moment's grace,' added her 
lover, with a sigh of disappointment, aS he continued: 
* Conscious that you are no longer capable of bestow- 
ing on me that entire regard to which I deemed myself 
entitled, and that others claim a share in that reverence 
a lover should usurp alone, I have sought this inter- 
view, that I may relieve you from the restraint, and 
^possible regret, which your inconsiderate plight to me 
involves you in. If I have prefaced this determination 
with too little reserve, it was that you might the 
sooner feel yourself at liberty ; and if I have been 
silent on all the reasons that have urged me to this 
step, I hope you will not think that want of delicacy 
to your feelings has been a wanton error.' 

** ITnable to hide the full emotion of his heart, Dud- 
ley approached the door, and turning round, added — 

" * Further delay, Miss Wentworth, would be un- 
manly. In leaving you, it is no light feeling in my 
heart that prays that your life may be as beautiful in 
all degrees of love and happiness as those graces merit 
that I leave behind for ever.' 
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'^ And fearing to trast his voiee further, Duidlej 
bowed, and instantly passed through the door. 

" Cicely, who had expected to hear a rebuke, or at 
wont a passing censure on her conduct, was reaolyed, 
when she discovered her lover, to disarm his r^roof 
by adopting the offensive herself, and, by assunuDg 
indignation, either render nugatory his complaint, or 
bring her lover to capitulate at her pleasiue and 
difioreiion. 

" But Alfred Dudley was not of a temp^eaniimt to 
be easily moved to love or anger, being one of those 
men of calm but deep feeling, who, when they love, 
love with an intensity and truth unknown to those of 
Hghter character. It was, therefore, with feelings of 
the deepest anguish that to preserve his happiness 
hoBOi shipwreck, he had, in skict justiee as Le 
thought to both, adopted the isesolution of a fiiuii 
separation. 

" Surprised uid mortified, but far from humbled 
by this unez]peoted determination of her lover. Cicely 
listened with imperturbable coldness and self-posses- 
sion to the few but ominous words that broke off the 
beet match, as her mother had laruly said, that she 
was ever likely again to have the opportuniiy of ac- 
oepting; and as Alfred Dudley bowed his sorrowful 
farewell, she curtseyed low and almost in mock hu- 
mility to the man whose heart she had so wwitonly 
wounded, and who, at that moment, outraged lus own 
feelings in resisting the temptation to fold her in his 
arms, and, with blind devotion to her caprica, win her 
back to smiles and love. 

^* When indeed he was gone, and Cicely looked 
around the room and felt the blank and deaolation 
his absence made, and heard the fast^reiareatuig steps 
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of her lorer on the pavem^at without, the blood 
mounted suddenly to her cheeks and brow; and 
pressing her hand forcibly on her heart, as if to still 
the sudden throb that heaved her breast, she drew 
a long deep sigh, and for the £rst time in her young 
life, felt that she mi^ht have loved. And as the 
thought arose, a tear stole unbidden from her drooping 
lids, and hung for a moment upon the fringing lashes 
of her dark eyes. 

" It was scarcely an instant that this evidence of 
weakness lasted, but while it endured the feeling 
was sincere; when dashing with her handkerchief 
the tell-tale sympathy imperiously away, and smiling 
scornfully, she quitted the room, and, with all the 
hilarity of her former mood, re-entered the apart- 
ment occupied by her mother and visitors, and, gaily 
approachijig her parent, presented to her the article 
for which she had been sent, with the same uncon- 
cerned calmness with which she had departed. 

" With a feeling of painful anxiety Mrs. Went- 
worth noticed the heightened colour of her daughter's 
countenance, and the forced gaiety with which — un- 
conscious to herself — she endeavoured to drown her 
disappointment and chagrin by assuming. 

" * Your search has been long, Miss Wentworth,* 
observed the moustachoed fop. Sir James Eathbome ; 
' our planetary system has lost its brightest constel- 
lation during the eclipse produced by your unpro- 
pitious absence.' 

'' ' Oh ! I have only been getting rid of a tiresome 
lover, therefore my delay has not been unpropitious,' 
laughed Cicely. 

" ' I envy the man's happiness who had the honour 
of so long an audience/ replied a second admirer, 
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imoothing down the dyed imperial that htmg like an 
abortiye taQ from his thin nether lip. 

'' ' What ! without knowing the conditions ?' asked 
Cicely, with her usual vivacity. 

** * Oh, certainly,' rejoined the speaker ; * even re- 
jection from your lips must confer a pleasure.' 

" ' It were a heresy to Miss Wentworth's charms 
to doubt it,' observed a third, with a smile of inefiable 
approbation. 

" * Surely, Miss Wentworth, we are not to under- 
stand that the world has the happiness of knowing 
that that hand is again within the sphere of an am- 
bitious man's aspiring P' replied Sir James, assunuDg 
as he spoke a look of radiant happiness. 

" ' Oh, yes, you may,' cried Cicely, coquettishly; 
* my hand is quite as unfettered as my heart ; and I 
have yet not made up my mind upon whom I shall 
next devote the tyranny of my ennui.' 

" * Cicely, what is it you mean ?' exclaimed Mrs. 
Wentworth, with surprise and displeasure ; but Cicely 
evaded a reply by instantly changing the subject, and 
by starting a new train of conversation with all the 
volubility and cheerfulness of her vivacious nature, 
and by such a succession of levity and amusement, 
that her mother found it hopeless to attempt to 
satisfy her anxiety in the presence of her guests ; and 
it was not for some hours, nor till her visitors had 
retired, that she learnt with pain and sorrow her 
daughter's rejection by the man in whom all her 
motherly solicitude for her child's welfare seemed so 
happily centred. 

" As for Cicely herself, when she had time to think, 
she felt only angry and piqued at being anticipated 
in the declaration that parted her from Dudley; and 
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indeed, triumplied in having the opportunity of 
proving to her quondam lover what an alliance it was 
in her power to make, and that his loss was, both in a 
social and worldly sense, not only a boon but an ad- 
vantage to her. 

" * To-morrow morning,' she thought, as she kissed 
her sorrowful mother, and retired for the night to her 
chamber, * I shall have Sir Jam«s Eathbome, or the 
count, offering me their hands and fortune. I must 
have been blind not to have marked the evident de- 
light with which Sir James hailed the knowledge of 
my freedom. Yes, I shall make a brilliant match yet, 

one that shall shame and mortify this .' But she 

did not finish the sentence ; for a quick involuntary 
sob heaved her bosom ; and in despite of all the airy 
palaces she built of future grandeur, her lover's form 
would ever rise to tenant each creation with his manly 
and commanding presence ; and though she strove to 
banish him from her mental pictures, Alfred Dudley's 
image was the last, when worn out with sleep, that 
engrossed the empire of her thoughts. 

" The next day, as Cicely had surmised, brought 
several, but not all of her admirers ; and the next, 
and for many days, they paid ' their unmeaning com- 
pliments, but no direct offer of hand or fortune, as 
she had so confidently expected. And gradually, and 
after a few months, poor Cicely failed to command a 
single votary at that shrine where they had paid their 
homage before in troops. Even the baronet, though 
last, deserted her, and she had at length the mortifi- 
cation to find that all her visions of triumph and con- 
quest had melted into air and bitter disappointment. 

" The shock once passed, the cruel truth once ad- 
mitted that she had sacrificed her peace and happiness 
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for the enjoyment of her fielfish triumph : this pain- 
ful lesson read, and conned by heart, Cicely, awoke to 
a new life and living, and became again what before 
her ▼ain career of coquetry she had ever been, the 
loving daughter, friend, and companion of her declin- 
ing mother ; the joy and comfort, as she had lately 
been the care and sorrow, of her devoted parent ; and 
in the domestic government of her mother's house she 
leamty for the first time, the great and proper duties 
of a woman's station. 
. " Each hour of her new existence was fraught with 
some instructive lesson, and Cicely acquired in the 
two years thus spent in domestic privacy, that repose 
of manner so charming to the sex, and that finish to 
her education that only study and reflection can im- 
part. 

" That she never thought of Alfred Dudley, I 
will not venture to ai&rm ; but to her mother she nevei 
alluded to his name ; and all reference to the past 
seemed, by a tacit understanding, to be avoided be- 
tween them. And if, in the time so spent. Cicely 
had not learnt happiness, she had at least acquired 
that holy virtue of her sex — ^resignation and content- 
ment. 

" It was about the middle of the third year of her 
domestic seclusion, when Mrs. Wentworth, whoee 
health had been long precarious, suddenly gave way, 
and threw upon her daughter, not only the sole re- 
sponsibility of the household and business matten, 
to which she had been a perfect stranger, but also the 
exclusive supervision of her mother, whose condition 
became each day more hopeless of recovery. 

" It was not till now that Cicely felt the gravity 
of her situation, or understood, in its full aense, the 
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want of those male protectors whose loss her mother 
had so feelingly deplored ; and ofben, as the conviction 
forced itself upon her mind that her parent's life was 
hounded hy days and almost hours, she wept in all 
the hittemess of grief at her unfriended state and the 
future isolation of her life. 

''As Cicely sat one morning huried in these 
mournful thoughts, before a table oorered with legal 
papers, deeds of attorney, and complicated matters of 
business, which her mother's failing powers rendered 
it necessary for her to understand and manage, she 
was aroused from the reverie into whidi she had sunk 
by the entrance of a servant, announcing the visib of 
Mr. Dudley. 

" The paper on which Cicely had been idly gazing 
in her abstraction, as if to comprehend its complicated 
import before affixing her signature, feU from her hand 
at the unexpected name ; a deadly pallor blanched her 
anxious features, and her heart beat with quick and 
choking throbs, as the object of her former love ap- 
proached her presence. 

"*I have presumed, Miss Wentworth,' began 
Alfred Dudley, as Cicely, rising, grasped the chair by 
which she stood to steady her unnerved and palpitat- 
ing frame, ' hearing, for the first time, to-day, upon 
my return to town, of your mother's iHness — to offer, 
as a friend of Mrs. Wentworth, to superintend those 
business matters which I regret to know her state 
now renders necessary. That I am qualified for this 
office, the former consultations of your mother upon 
her affairs will certify. For Miss Wentworth ituiat 
admit the duty to a lady inexperienced in legal mattara 
will be not only disagreeable, but injudicious, as re- 
gards her intSMst. If Miss Wentworth wiU honour 
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me with thiB confidence, she may be assured I will do 
her service the fullest justice.' 

** Cicely, who at first scarcely understood the words 
she heard, so many conflicting feelings rushed hack 
upon her mind at the unexpected presence of her lover, 
stood silently grasping the hack of the chair on which 
she leant for support ; and it was some seconds after 
Dudley had concluded before she seemed to compre- 
hend the full import of his offer. When she did, how- 
ever, understand its nature, and remembered that he 
alone, of all her many admirers, had come to her in 
her distress — ^not with the phrase of hackneyed con- 
solation, but vrith terms of friendly service, she felt a 
pang of reproach invade her breast, and with a strong 
effort to master the choking feeling at her heart, twice 
attempted to reply ; but, though her lips parted, no 
articulate sound issued from their portals. At last, 
unable to suppress the flood of tender memory that 
swelled her heart, tears — ^not solitary drops of rising 
grief, but a full burst of uncontrolled and boundleas 
sorrow — flowed from her long unmoistened eyes; 
and, sinking in her chair, the beautiful girl buried 
her face in her handkerchief, and wept in such abun- 
dant measure as if her heart would break with the 
convulsive storm that shook her. 

" Dudley stood for a moment amazed, and ev^ 
awed by the evidence of intense feeling on "which he 
looked, wondering from what source such depth of 
grief could spring. Suddenly his countenance as- 
sumed a glow of delight and happiness, and, springing 
forward to her chair, he passed his arm around her 
waist, and, with a gentle action and a loving kindness, 
raised her drooping head, and clasping the weeping 
beauty passionately to his heart, exclaimed — 
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" * Cicely ! Cicely ! my belored, may I hope these 
tears are not an evidence of real grief, or sign of your 
displeasure ? Dear Cicely, my own dear love, speak 
to me! speak!' cried Dudley wildly, gazing with 
rapture on the unresistiog maiden in his arms. 

" * Oh, Alfred !' sobbed the beautiful girl, as she 
raised her eyes and met the tender love that beamed 
from his, * these tears are the true evidence of a fault 
long mourned and sorrowed for. Can you forgive 
me, Alfred? Can you yet love one who wronged 
your confidence and abused your truth? Can you 
BtiU " 

" * Love you till death, with every pulse of life, 
and the strong devotion of my soul,' replied Dudley, 
interrupting her gentle exculpation, and pressing her 
again to his breast; while Cicely, twining her fair 
arm round her lover's neck, ratified from her heart 
that love, pure and centred, she had formerly treated 
but as a vague form of speech ; and felt for the first 
time the happiness of being truly loved and loving 
— ^not in the conventionality of words, but with the 
full warranty of heart and mind. 

''At length, with eyes no longer dimmed with 
tears, though with a saddened lustre, that gave them 
a tender and bewitching softness, Cicely met the 
eager gaze of her lover, and, in the confidence of her 
awakened heart, said, in those low accents whose 
music thrills so sweetly on the ear of man when 
murmured by the object of his love : * Oh, Alfred, 
you have aroused my heart from all those selfish 
bonds that held my reason captive, taught me I have 
a soul to love, and woke, in all the promise of en- 
during bliss, a constancy and faith as lasting as my 
life. Henceforth I shall have but one aim through- 
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out life — ^to deserve jour love, and mmiflter to all 
that makes yotir happiness and peace 1' and placing 
one hand in his, she laid the other on his ahoulder, 
and bent her graceful head in loving confidence upon 
her lover's neck. 

" The joy elicited by the return of Dudley and the 
i^conciliaticm of the lovers on Mrs. Wentwoith wbb 
so great, and her content so full of thankfulness tiut 
it for some time delayed the hand of death, and by iti 
reacting influence held at bay for many we^Es the 
mortal enemy. That she might die in peace, and in 
the full consciousness that her child's welfare was m 
the honourable guardianship of the man she so es- 
teemed and loved, the sinking parent urged their im- 
mediate maseriage, that she might bless before her 
death her son and daughter. 

"Agreeable to her motherly wish, Alfred asd 
Cicely were united a week subsequent to their reotm- 
ciliation ; and though Mrs. Wentworth only lived to 
see the expiration of the honeymoon, yet there was 
sufficient evidence in that brief time to assure the 
anxious parent that her daughter's reformatioii was 
complete, and that, in her daily study to deserve her 
husband's love, and to enhance his happiness, 1^ 
noble nature and endearing qualities of the woman 
had triumphed over the false pride and selfish fiEulings 
of the flfai;." 
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CHAPTBE XVL 

The Invalid Ladj— Change of Climate— A Shoal of Whales at 
Play— Savage Propensities of the Bull— A Tilt at the Ship 
— ^Mr. Styles enlarges his Eiiowledge of Zoology — Land 
sighted — ^Poit Phihp Heads — ^Departnre of Passengers — 
The Triple Marriage — ^Mr. Styles expresses his Peelmgs — 
Conclusion. 

Thb serious indisposition of Mrs. Temple, whose con- 
stitation, always delicate, has sufifered severely from 
the intense heats during the voyage, and the anxiety 
consequent on the recent storm, with the confinement 
in the dose cabin during the height of the gale, had 
produced such extreme prostration, that, out of respect 
for a lady to whom all had grown attached, the ev^a- 
ings in the cabin were, by general consent, relin- 
quished, and not a passenger in their own compart- 
ment of the ship but, with Mr. Temple, eagerly prayed 
for a change of temperature that might afford the 
interesting invalid some relief. Fortunately, with the 
strong wind steadily blowing, and the southward 
course held by the ship as she flew before the wind, 
every hour was bringing them into cooler regions. 
Indeed, in a few day more the temperature had fallen 
sufficiently low to enable Mrs. Temple to be brought 
on deck, from which time her recovery was not only 
a matter of hope, but soon became one of certainty 
— a consummation hailed by all with unfeigned 
satisfiiction. Several weeks were, however, consumed 
before this much-desired result was effected, the 
*^ Chieftain " being again so far north as the 50th 
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degree of south latitude, with a bearing of 112 degrees 
east longitude, and rapidly approaching her eagerlj- 
looked-for destination, and when, if all went fair, the 
termination of their voyage could be reckoned by 
weeks and certified nearly to days. 

Out of the many hundreds congregated on board, 
whose feelings or interests longed for a speedy con- 
clusion of the voyage, probably no one was more 
impatient for that event than Sydney Harcourt, who, 
having entirely gained the affections of Florence, and 
obtained both Mr. and Mrs. Howard's consent to his 
union with their daughter, began to regard each hoar 
as an age that delayed the happiness he should feel in 
calling the dear girl his own. 

Mr. Percival, too, who had found a well-pleased 
companion in Lucy Gordon, and had not been slow 
to discover the real excellencies of her character, 
had, early in the voyage, selected her as his associate 
and friend, and, during that time, had used bis oppor- 
tunities so well, that, after the night-adventure with 
the wreck, the esteem and friendship he had excited 
in his fair companion rapidly deepened into a senti- 
ment of love ; and, as he had assured himself of her 
friends' concurrence and promised assistance, Perci- 
val also looked eagerly for the end of the voyage, that 
he might assure himself of the consent of Imcy's 
brother, and at once confirm his happiness by making 
her his for ever. 

Mr. MacCallum, too, was equally interested in the 
speedy coming to port of the "Chieftain;" indeed, 
his anxiety to reach Melbourne was, at first sight, 
somewhat remarkable ; but the fact was, that finding 
his attentions to the wealthy builder's daughter re- 
pelled with evident distaste, and the other ]>eautifui 
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girl on board as much under the guardianship of a 
man quite as resolute and likely to resent intrusion 
as Sydney, he very prudently looked around for some 
other lady on whom to devote some of his redundant 
time and interested affection, and finding that Miss 
Lovelace, a lady who, though no longer strictly young, 
was far from being old, her own mistress, and pos- 
sessed of a modest income, had singled him out, fre- 
quently consulted him, and was pleased at having a 
gentleman to attend her on deck and answer her 
numerous inquiries. 

By a timely assiduity, and seeming devotion to 
her wishes, Mr. MacCallum so established himself in 
her good opinion, that when he made an occasion to 
declare his wndying affection. Miss Lovelace, without 
any pradery in the matter, confessed that she had long 
veanted a protector, and believed that Mr. MacCallam 
was as likely to answer that purpose as any other, 
and that if his views coincided with her own — a fact 
be took immediate care to impress upon her — she 
would give him her hand and her annuity of £200, 
on their reaching the home of her brother in Mel- 
bourne. 

Though some men might have thought such plain, 
common-sense remarks calculated to rob courtship 
and marriage of some of that romance that imagina- 
tive people believe should attend such events, Mr. Mac- 
Callum, however, was too shrewd and practical in his 
nature to make any such exceptions ; and as he re- 
garded the main object of such passages in a man's 
life to be a comfortable independence, and as £4 
a-week would be a very good beginning to such a 
state of felicity, he fully believed that all the beauty 
and sentiment of both events was fully realised in 

B B 
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that desirable comHunmation, and the onlj anxiety 1 
felt was a longing desire to seeure the blias of sue 
an arrangement as quickly aa possible. 

There were two other persons, certainly^ who als 
felt a keen desire to be ashore and '' at hum," b 
thej called ifc, as soon as might be ; these were Mi 
Styles, whose fodder all expended, and his dry pro 
vender running short, longed for land to give hii 
stock a hearty browse and change of dietary ; and thi 
intelligent shepherd, who, despite his many nushapB. 
had preserved his appetite through all caanalties, aoi 
having come to the last piece of hia prize-hog, was 
looking with greedy eyes on the monster he had &t' 
tened during the voyage to take its place in the 
brine-tub, and which, long since unable to ataad, hs<i 
been waiting for the knife, but could not bo kilkd 
till they reached their destination, Mr. &ile8 haviB^ 
grievous fears lest the gronter, having once arrived at 
the height of porcine perfection, should decline and 
fall off, unless cut off at the proper momoit tor thit, 
to the shepherd, interesting ceremony, pig-sticking. 

" You have been in the whaling line, Mr. Stuart- 
how far north have you fallen in with the caefai' 
lots?" inquired the captain of his first mate as the 
whole company, one fine brisk day, were proiaeni^ 
ing the deck, and lifting his ear from the taffrail, when 
he had been, for a few moments, intently listening, i 

''I should say 45d^rees south; but it aU d» 
pends oa the season, and " i 

The rest of his remarik was cut short by the 6i*| 
damation of, ''A shoal of whales on the starbdii 
bow !*' from a man in the top. I 

''I thought I heard their low, bellowii^ utf 
mur !" cried the captain, striking the buhnucka wii 

I 
I 
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his hand, to give emphasis to his remark. ''Now, 
Mr. Styles, you may have an opportunity of improv- 
ing your knowledge of natural history, if you look 
sharp at that drove of cows coming up here," he con- 
tinued, as the company began, with great interest^ to 
watch the gambols of the now visible shoal of some 
six or eight immense sperm whales, as in their frolic 
they lashed the sea into a foam around them, occa- 
sionally displaying their huge split tails or white 
bellies as they leaped or rolled over in their exuberant 
play. 

'' I don't mind a joke, but I ain't a chaw-bacon, 
though I does come from the country, capten," re- 
plied the farmer, a little nettled at what he deemed 
the captain's fun at his expense. " I shouldn't won'er 
if you tells me there's a buU nixt!" assuming his 
usual defiant attitude by throwing his chest back, 
and hanging his thumbs in i^e armholes of his waist- 
coat. 

'' Well, so there is ; that big fellow there, in front 
of the flock, full eighty feet in length, as he skims 
along before his cows, grazing, for he is too dignified 
to pky." 

The farmer cast a look of withering indignation 
on the speaker ; then, as if the idea was too good to 
be angry at, gave vent to a '' haw, haw " of such por- 
tentous sound as instantly to fix every eye on his 
peraoiD. 

'^ A glazing off salt water, ha, haw! Well, what 
nixt?" 

^^ The captain is quite right, Mr. Styles," observed 
Mr. Temple. ''P?hat male animal, or bull, as he is 
called, whom you can see sailing along with his im« 
znenae mouth open — ^a mouth so. large that that boat 
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on deck there, full of men standing up, could go into 
it — well then, his mouth heing open, all the small 
marine animals, called medusse, on the surface of the 
sea, shrimps, and sea snails, enter this cavern of b 
mouth and form its food." 

'Tve heard of swallers afore," rejoined the 
farmer ; " but the man as swallers that, must have a 
gullet as wide as a church-door. Why, don't ye see,' 
he added, with conscious shrewdness, " that that way 
he'd ha' more drink nor wittles, and would be bust 
in no time. I hain't a bass." 

" You are quite right in your idea, Mr. Styles," 
' remarked Sydney ; " he does swallow much more 
water than food, but you will perceive presently how 
nature has provided for that difficulty, the water 
being all strained into one bag or reservoir, which 
when full he blows off from the top of his head." 

*' If his nose is on the top of his head, where on 
airth is his hyes P" demanded the incredulous fiirmer. 

'* I did not say his nose was on the top of his 
head," replied Sydney laughing freely. 

" Why, dang me, if there ain't a water-spout — ^100 
on um at wonst, as I'm alive !" cried Mr. Styles, in 
a tone of vague alarm, retreating rapidly from tbe 
side of the ship as the leading whale began blowing, 
sending up two columns of water full thirty- feet 
high. 

" That is precisely what I told you would happen. 
Now, as the captain, or Mr. Stuart, will tell you, he 
is ready for another graze." 

** I'm blest I if there ain't a young un ; at least, it 
ain't no size in 'parison with the tothers," rejoined 
the farmer, timidly peering over the bulwarks. 

"That's a calf; and if you look straight a*head 
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you'll see a cow yonder, rolling over and suckling lier 
young." 

Mr. Styles gave the captain one incredulous glance, 
another look to seaward, and then, unable to resist 
the evidence of his eyes, commenced a long discordant 
^whistle, thrust his hands into his pockets, and keep- 
ing rude time with the jingling of his money and 
keys to the imaginary air, at last exclaimed, relapsing 
into a state of passive' credulity — 

"Well, I'm jiggered, a fish a-sucking its mo- 
ther!" 

"You're out there, farmer; that is not a fish, 
though it lives in the water; it's called an animal 
of the mammal order," remarked thedoctor. 

" Oh, like enough, and pappa, too. I can beleft 
anythink now," he rejoined, in a tone of evident de- 
spondency. " The speaking ain't a bit more 'sprising 
than what I've seen a'ready. That's, then, the beast 
as swallered Joaney ?" he demanded of Mr. Temple. 

"Whether it was really a whale that swallowed 
the prophet, or some other vast monster of the deep, 
is a question still open to doubt. Immense as Mr. 
Percival has told you the whale's mouth is, his throat 
or gullet is har^y an inch and a half wide in the 
largest of his tribe." At this moment, a general ex- 
clamation of surprise burst from the thronged decks, 
as an enormous whale, quite eighty feet in length, in 
its gambols, sprang high into the air, and after writh- 
ing its vast form for a moment, fell again into the 
sea, with a noise like thunder, and with a force that 
broke the water into a cauldron of boiling foam. 

"We must put the ship before the wind, Mr. 
Stuart ; that bull yonder has caught sight of us, and 
looks mischievous," remarked the captain. As soon 
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as the necesBorj maxMBuvre was ^ected, asid with tbe 
breeze over the taffrail, the " Chieftain," with eveiy 
inch of canTas drawing, started forward witH a bound, 
and soon gare the shoal a wide berth. 

"lie first time I evtir suffiBied ship^w^ck,*' ob- 
serred the first mate, ^ was the conseqiience of a es-. 
chalot bnll, who literaQy stove in onr larboard broad- 
side. Our barque filled so rapidlj, that we had harHj 
time to get out our three boats, throw in a bag of 
biscuit, a keg of rum, and another of water, when, she 
foundered in the midst of .us, and in less than an hoar 
a crew of twenty men found themselves on the margin 
of the Airtarctic Oeean, without ship and, bejond ike 
stores I tell jou of, destitute. Tbie sperm wbaie is 
sometimes as savage as he is po we^ul. By the Iiord !'' 
he suddenly exclaimed, ^'the monster is npon us!" 
And the mate pointed in dismay to a sudd^i gleam 
of light, that, seeming to cleave the water, rushed 
after them like a streak of lightning. The next in- 
stant the ** Chieftain" was struck with such terrific 
force on her stem-post, that every plank and timber 
in her huge fhtme shook and trembled aer if aboot to 
burst beneath them ; while the momentum imparted to 
the ship shot her ahead with such violence, that a score 
of grouped passengers forward were in a moment 
sprawling in the waist, while on the poop the con- 
cussion threw Mr. Styles from the perpendicular in 
such hasty collision with the doctor and second mate, 
as to send the two sprawling to the deck, with a 
smothered moan from the former, as he formed s 
pillow for the succeeding body of the staggering 
farmer. Fortunately for the safety of the ship, the 
head of the whale came in contact with the strongest 
part of her framework, and received so severe a blow, 
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tliAt it was plaaaly seen akaking its head in evident 
pain, as it sheeved off towards the herd. 

*^ I think that fellow has had enough/' remairked 
the captain. " Let us oongrattilate ourselres that he 
stmok US where he did hnnself more injury than the 
ship." 

^ I think I'm 'hout the mt>8t misfortinate heing as 
is. I've done northin' bat be knoeked about, half* 
drownded, and worried sine I oomed aboard* I'm 
blest if all the wind isn't nigh squelched out o' me," 
moaned the fiiKrmer, as he dragged his rotund bulk to 
a seat. 

" What must I be, them, after serving the agree- 
able purpose of buff» between you and the deck," 
cried Mr. MacGailum, as, availing himself of Miss 
Lovelace's sympathizing hand, he pulled himself gin- 
gerly up, and, with a very dented appearance and 
rueftil countenance, began to adjust his coUapsed linen 
and finery. Another hour placed the " Chieffcain" 
far beyond the sporting whales ; and for the next week 
nothing of, importance occurred either to 'ship or pas- 
sengers, except the closer and more confidential tSee^ 
a-tStes of the different groups, whose interests and 
whose hopes were so closely bound up in the prospect 
of land. 

On the ^hth day, when the captain had declared 
his longitude to be 140" east, and ^e ship was Hear- 
ing the chops of Bass's Straits, Mr. Howard took the 
opportunity of inviting the captain and his first mate» 
vnth Mr. Styles and a few of the passengers, to spend 
a day or two at his residence near Melbourne, built 
for him by his sons, to be present at the marriage of 
his daughter with Mr. Hajrcourt. Mr. Percival and 
Mr. MacCallum having accepted his invitation to 
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make the one occasion serve the three ceremonies, 
Mr. Howard having stipidated for the pleasure of 
providing everything needed for the gratifying cere- 
monial. Mr. Temple had also kindly consented to 
officiate in his pastoral capacity to each of the coupleSi 
and, with Mrs. Temple, had promised to make Mr. 
Howard's villa their residence for some weeks, or at 
least till after the marriage, which was fixed for a 
fortnight after landing. 

So eager were most on board to reach their des- 
tination, that the deck of the " Chieftain" during the 
greater part of the last night at sea was crowded with 
impatient groups ; and when the early mists of morn- 
ing cleared away, and revealed the faint outline of the 
Australian coast, a loud and ringing cheer of delight 
burst from the congregated passengers. Cape Ota- 
way was just tinged with golden light, as the " Chief- 
tain*' stood north-by-east, and the breeze, freshening 
with the advance of day, carried the ship in sight of 
the " Heads" by midday ; and the pilot being now ia 
charge, in a few hours later placed her in that glorious 
sheet of water which, like a vast lake, obtains the 
name of Fort Philip, and at the northern extremity 
of which lies the metropolis of Victoria, Melbourne. 
One of the city steamers was soon alongside, vnth 
many welcoming friends, among the rest both Mr. 
Howard's sons, Sydney's brother, and the relatives 
and brothers of Miss Lovelace and Lucy Gordon. 
After a hasty introduction, all our acquaintances of 
the cabin, except Mr. Styles, took a temporary lea?e 
of the captain and ship, which would be unable to 
reach the harbour before the next day, and with their 
new friends and kindred steamed up to the city. 

The bond of interest that had for so many weeks 
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and months cemented the large community of pas- 
sengers, making the cause of one the interest of all, 
was in a moment dissolved, and, except a very few, 
each had a separate motive in life, a path of his own, 
an interest and hopes apart from the rest, calling for 
strength and exertion. 

Declining to take up his residence at Mr. Howard's 
villa, Sydney yet spent as large a portion of his 
time with Florence, as the necessary arrangements he 
had to make in preparing a home for his beautiful 
bride would admit; and when, a fortnight later, the 
three brides and their husbands met at the hospitable 
board of Florence's father, to partake of the wedding 
breakfast, a happier group probably were never as- 
sembled. Even Mr. MacCallum, when he saw how 
much superior his wife appeared when seen to better 
advantage, and discovered the store of good sense she 
possessed, began to experience a warmer and nobler 
feeling than the selfish one that had at first actuated 
his conduct. 

Mr. Percival had displayed so many agreeable and 
friendly traits of character throughout the voyage, 
that he had been a general favourite ; his family and 
antecedents were also good, so that his suit wanted but 
little backing from Miss Lovelace or Mr. Temple, who 
knew some of his connections well, to insure the con- 
sent of the lady's brother. 

As for Lucy, her afiection had kept growth with 
the development of her lover's character, and was now 
as true and ardent as the object was deserving and 
honourable. 

As regarded Sydney and Florence, their afiection 
was based on such firm respect, their tastes and feel- 
ings were so justly harmonized, and their love so 
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sincere and perfect, that the happiness of each, seemed 
08 real and enduring as their present felicity was \m- 
bounded. Indeed, it would have heen difficult to find 
in the colony a better-matdied or happier pair— i 
more blooming bride than Elorence, or a nobler, 
franker, or more manly husband than Sydney Hai- 
court. Eren Mr. Styles, who was in perfect rapture 
at all he saw, and who, made buoyant with deliglit 
at having brought all his stock safely to shore, was at 
a loss how to convey his admiration at the beauty of 
the bride, whose health he was, as he said, " rewolved 
to propose, for she were 'bout the neatest, pnrtyest, 
tidyest thing for a 'oman he ever see. That his missos. 
who was as plaguy fond of her as if she wer her'n 
and not his'n" — ^pointing to Sydney — " was agcon' tc 
make her a prime cheese, as soon as Suke had calved : 
and as for Giles, who'd reg'Iar tuck to her, he ¥er 
going to cure a ham out o' his hog, which had turned 
out 'stonishing prime. While for himself," he oqd- 
tinned, " there ain't northin' I wouldn't. do, if I only 
knowd how ; for though," as he said, " I am. only a 
glazier, I has a buzum for all that, aud wam't likely 
to disremember how he'd been reskered from the pike 
and the halygater, and the lots' of casnahtes he bd 
been obligated for since they left the Mercy for forren 
parts. And if ever I forgits the things you done for 
me, both on yer, why then I say, may I be externally 
jiggered and darned to the ind of time !" 



CONCLUSION. 
Hardly five years have elapsed since the £riend5 
made on board the '' Chieftain " landed in Yietcm 
but e^en in that short time great ekanges have ot- 
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curred in the fortunes of the several indiyiduals who 
have formed the ground-work of the narrative just 
concluded ; for in a new country the ordinary events 
of a man's life — those which take years to develop, 
mature, and cuhninate, in this country of struggling 
and eager competition — ^are designed and brought 
to fruition, in that land of scope and energy, in 
months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Porteseue had gone out to Mel- 
bourne to fulfil a lengthened engagement at the prin- 
cipal theatre, where, in due season, they made their 
d^f^i with such success that, after completing their 
engagemmt, and paying starring visits to the sister 
colonies of New South Wales, Tasmania, and South 
Australia, they, in the course of three or four years, 
built .^themselves a theatre at one of the diggings, 
and where, at the time of last hearing from them, 
Mr. Portesene was winning golden opinions from 
the pablic, both as actor and lessee. 

Captain Edwards still commands the '^ Chieftain," 
and is generally to be found at Mr. Howard's or h^i 
8<m*in-law's vilk^ at least omee every year, when he 
brings his ^' pop'lar boat," as the waiter has it, into 
Port Philip Harbour. Mr. Stuart now coTwinandR 
soother of the same company's liners, his place bdmg 
filled up in the *^ Chieftahi " by the second mate. 

Mr. MaeCallum, now styled Br. MacCallam, has 
settled down in practice at Balkrat, where he has a 
very large and lucrative business. 

Mr. Temple, soon after his arrival, was appointed 
to a new church in the capital, where he is highly 
esteemed for his many Christian virtues, and, with a 
large boarding-school which he has opened, has ob- 
tained, both as a minister and a teacher, the reverence 
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and good opinion of all who know hiniy and, in 
worldly point of view, may; be regarded as liigh! 
prosperous. 

The good qualities displayed by Mr. PerciTal, t 
a companion and firiend, have attended him in h: 
legal employments, and no lawyer in Australia po& 
Besses a better practice, or holds a higher forensic i': 
social reputation than Mr. Ferciyal, or stands a surer 
chance of being, in a few years, honoured by a sea: 
on the judicial bench. 

Mr. Styles has hired an extensive sheep-walk in tk 
adjoining county of Momington, on which he has 
established a large farm, and, as an extensive breeder 
of stock, is well known as one of the chief supports 
of the Melbourne market. 

Sydney has been for two years a member of tlie 
legislature, and is already a man of '^ mark and likeli- 
hood" in the Bepresentative Chamber. Commer- 
cially speaking, the firm of the two brothers (for 
Sydney had at once entered into partnership with his 
elder brother) stands second to none in the colony, 
either for probity of dealing, or extent of its mer- 
cantile and banking transactions. In his domestic 
happiness Sydney is as fortunate as in his worldly 
speculations ; and each year only cements and deepens 
the love between Florence and himself, while she, in 
the neighbourhood of her parents and brothers, the 
society of her husband, and the possession of three 
lovely children, feels supremely fortunate, and both 
unite in blessing the happy chance that made them 
fellow-passengers on board of the " Chieftain." 
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